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This volume aims to encourage dialogue and collaboration between inter- 
national scholars by presenting new literary and historical interpretations 
of the sixth-century writer Procopius of Caesarea, the major historian of 
Justinian’s reign. Although scholarship on Procopius has flourished since 
2004, when the last monograph in English on Procopius was published, 
there has not been a collection of essays on the subject since 2000. Work on 
Procopius since 2004 has been surveyed by Geoffrey Greatrex in his inter- 
national bibliography; Peter Sarris has revised the 1966 Penguin Classics 
translation of, and introduced, Procopius’ Secret History (2007); and 
Anthony Kaldellis has edited, translated and introduced Procopius’ Secret 
History, with related texts (2010), and revised and modernised H.B. Dewing’s 
Loeb translation of Procopius’ Wars as The Wars of Justinian in 2014. 

This volume capitalises on the renaissance in Procopius-related studies 
by showcasing recent work on Procopius in all its diversity and vibrancy. 
It offers approaches that shed new light on Procopius’ texts by comparing 
them with a variety of relevant textual sources. In particular, the volume 
pays cióse attention to the text and examines what it achieves as a literary 
work and what it says as an historical product. 

Christopher Lillington-Martin undertook postgraduate research, specialis- 
ing in Late Antiquity, at Oxford and Reading Universities after studying 
at Wales (Swansea), Barcelona and Bristol Universities. He has published 
Procopius-related research on Dara and Rome, Belisarius and the Goths. He 
participates in late antique archaeology projects (e.g. Pollentia, Mallorca), is 
a member of the Oxford Centre for Late Antiquity, Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and a Visitor of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Elodie Turquois completed a DPhil in Classical Languages and Literature at 
St Hugh’s College, Oxford, in 2013 after receiving an undergraduate degree 
in Classics at the Sorbonne in Paris. Her dissertation was a typology of the 
material and the visual across all of Procopius’ works. Her work focuses 
on the representation of material culture in literature, literary theory and 
reception, rhetoric and technical writing. 
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Introduction^ 

Christopher Lillington-Martin 
with Elodie Turquois 


Considering that this volume opens with a chapter by Averil Cameron and 
closes, after the excellent chapters by the contributors, with an epilogue 
courtesy of Anthony Kaldellis, little needs to be said by way of introduction. 
However, the chapters will be summarised after considering Procopius’ 
career, his importance and the aims of this volume, recent and forthcoming 
scholarship on Procopius and contemporary historical writing. The chap¬ 
ters are mainly concerned with Procopius’ De BellislWars, although aspects 
of his AnecdotalSecret History and De AedificiisIBuildings (hereafter Wars, 
Secret History and Buildings) are considered within some of them. Finally, 
some further research ideas will be outlined. 


Procopius’ career 

Procopius of Caesarea lived from c. 500 until at least 554, possibly into 
the 560s. Caesarea in Palestine was one of the most important ports in the 
Mediterranean and Procopius alludes to having family friends in the ship- 
ping business. His ability to write in Attic Greek emulating authors of a 1,000 
years before, suggests that he had an elite education, including law, as he was 
appointed, in 527, as adviser (^úpPonloí; or consiliariuslassessor) to Belisarius 
(c. 500-565), then commander of a province (dux Mesopotamiae) based at 
Dara (Oguz, near Mardin, in Turkey)7 In 533, Procopius was promoted to 
sénior adviser (TiápcSpoí; or quaestor) when Belisarius, then Commander of 
the East (magister militum per orientem), led an invasión against the Vandal 
kingdom of North Africa. After Belisarius’ success there, Procopius accom- 
panied him during his conques! of Sicily in 535, and Southern Italy, Naples, 
Rome and Tuscany in late 536. He remained with Belisarius for most of the 
siege of Rome, 537-8, and until the Ostrogothic capital was taken by sur- 
render in 540. Procopius was an eyewitness of much of what is described in 
his Wars (and his Buildings and unpublished Secret History), as he partici- 
pated directly in the 527-40 campaigns, when he undertook logistical and 
intelligence-related missions at Belisarius’ command. At least one of these 
was conducted alongside Belisarius’ wife, Antonina, which suggests a cióse 
association (Wars, 6.4.20). He may have accompanied Belisarius to the east- 
ern frontier in 541-42, or for part of those campaigns. He was probably one 
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of the friends and assistants who were prohibited from visiting Belisarius 
from 542 (Secret History, 4.13-15 but compare Wars, 2.21.34). This may have 
been when Procopius started composing bis Wars and Secret History. It is 
unlikely that he accompanied Belisarius, as comes sacri stabuli, during his 
second Italian campaign, 544-49, except perhaps in 546-47. By 548-49, his 
Wars 1-4 (Persian and Vandal) were complete. Then, he added three books 
on the invasión of Gothic Italy, Wars 5-7, and a versión of Buildings by 
550-51. Procopius kept his Secret History confidential. Between 552 and 554, 
he completed Wars 8 (updating all theatres of war). In c. 554, Procopius pro- 
duced a longer versión of his Buildings, and Wars 1-8 were perhaps updated 
in parts. We do not know what he did afterwards. Some suggest that he can 
be identified as the Prefect of Constantinople of 562,^ and others suggest that 
he may have died soon after 554, which seems probable.'^ 

The tenth-eentury Byzantine Greek historieal eneyclopaedia of the an- 
cient Mediterranean, or Suda, eonfirms Proeopius’ writing of the Wars and 
Secret History (the first mention of this text) and adds that he was consid- 
ered to be of Illustrius status, as well as being a rhetor and sophist, but it 
does not mention the Buildings. Exaetly what the Suda meant by ‘rhetor’ and 
‘sophist’ as applied to an author of four eenturies earlier would go beyond 
the seope of this introduetion. The Suda summarises him as follows: 

IlpoKÓTivoí;, ’I7.7.oú(TTpiO(;, KaioapEñí; ék na7.aKTTÍVT|(;, piÍTCop kuI 
oocpioTTÍí;. SYpav|/EV 'loTopíav PcopaíKfiv, fjyonv roñí; Trolépouí; BElioapíon 
TiaTpiKÍon, TU Kara Tcópriv kuI AiPút|v TipaxOévTa. yéyovEV ettI tc5v xpóvcov 
’IonoTiviavoñ Toñ Pa(Ti7.é(í)(;, ÚTioypacpEñí; xPhPoi'^l^oi? BElioapíon kuI 
áKÓ7.on0O(; Kara návTaq Tovg onpPávTaí; 7ro7.épon(; te kuI Tipá^EK; rág vn’ 
aÚToñ onyypacpEÍoaí;. Eypav|/E kuI ETEpov PiPMov, rá Ka7.oúpEva AvÉKÓOTa, 
Tcóv aÚTCóv Tipá^Ecov: óg sivai ápcpÓTEpa Pvpiía. oti tó PvPMov IlpoKOTríon 
TÓ KttloúpEvov AvékSotu ii/óyou^ Kai Kcopcpbíav ’IonoTiviavoñ Paoilécoí; 
TTEpvéxEiKalTTÍí; aÚToñ ynvaiKÓí; ©EoScópuí;, áXXá pf|v kuI aÚToñ BElioapíon 
Kttl TÍjí; yapETÍjí; aÚToñ. 

Procopius, Illustrius, of Caesarea in Palestino. Rhetor and sophist. He 
wrote a Román History, i.e. the wars of Belisarius the patrieian, the ae- 
tions performed in Rome and Libya. He lived in the time of the emperor 
Justinian, was employed as Belisarius’ seeretary, and aeeompanied him in 
all the wars and events whieh he reeorded. He also wrote another book, the 
so-ealled Anécdota, on the same events; both works are nine books. [Note 
that] the book of Proeopius ealled Anécdota eontains invective and satire 
of the emperor Justinian and his wife Theodora, and indeed of Belisarius 
himself as well, and his wife (Antonina).^ (trans. Heath, with modifieations) 


Procopius’ ímportance and the aíms of this volume 

Apart from his intrinsic interest to seholars of late antiquity, Proeopius, the 
major historian of Justinian’s reign, matters beeause he tells us a great deal 
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about the early sixth century and we would be a lot poorer in our knowl- 
edge of the ‘Age of Justinian’, and much else besides, without him. He offers 
many types of writing from military reports to literary allusions, all written 
in a form of classicizing ‘Attic’ Greek, which aimed to equal the likes of 
Herodotus and Thucydides. This provides a very rich source for study, and 
this volume brings new research to light on Procopius in its sixteen chap- 
ters. It aims to encourage dialogue and collaboration between international 
scholars who work on Procopius and late antiquity from literary, historical 
and combined perspectives. At the same time, it retains a series of heavily 
polemical and contradictory positions among the major modern historians 
of late antiquity. It capitalises on this resurgence in Procopius-related stud- 
ies by presenting recent work on Procopius in all its diversity and vibrancy. 
Advances in Procopius-related scholarship are highlighted to challenge ex- 
isting views and aid researchers. It makes current scholarship accessible in 
English and offers new readings with an emphasis on the literary and his¬ 
torical sides of Procopius. It offers various approaches that shed new light 
on his texts by comparing them with a variety of relevant textual sources. 
In particular, cióse attention is paid to the text and what it achieves as a 
literary - and says as a historical - product. The chapters make use of com- 
parative approaches, as they set Procopius’ works beside texts from various 
genres - legal, historical and philosophical - in order to throw new light on 
Procopius as a historian and thinker. 


Recent and forthcomíng scholarship on Procopius 

Although scholarship on Procopius has flourished recently, there has 
not been a collection of chapters on Procopius since Antiquité Tardive 8 
(2000), which focused on the Buildings. Subsequent to Averil Cameron’s 
seminal Procopius and the sixth century (1985), there followed: Anthony 
Kaldellis’ Procopius of Caesarea: Tyranny, History, and Philosophy at the 
End of Antiquity (2004), Dariusz Brodka’s Die Geschichtsphilosophie in der 
spatantiken Historiographie, which considers Procopius, Agathias, and 
Theophylact (2004), Henning Borm’s Prokop und die Perser (2007) and 
Conor Whately’s Battles and Generáis: Combat, Culture, and Didacticism in 
Procopius’ Wars (2015). Regarding translations, Juan Signes Codoñer pro- 
vided the Historia Secreta (2000) with a substantial introduction. Francisco 
A. Garcia Romero translated and introduced the Historia de las guerras 1-2 
and 7-8 (2000 and 2007), as did José A. Flores Rubio for Historia de las 
guerras 3-6 (2006 and 2008). Peter Sarris revised the 1966 Penguin transla- 
tion of, and introduced, Procopius’ Secret History (2007). Denis Roques pro- 
duced a translation and commentary of Procope de Césarée, Constructions 
de Justinien 1er (2011) and, posthumously with Janick Auberger, of His- 
toire des Goths (2015), to add to his La Guerre contre les Vandales (1990) 
and l’Histoire secrete by Pierre Maraval (1990). Anthony Kaldellis edited, 
translated and introduced Procopius’ Secret History, with related texts 
(2010), and then revised and modernised H.B. Dewing’s entire translation of 
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Procopius’ Wars as The Wars of Justinian (2014). Scholarship on Procopius 
(published between 2004 and 2014) has been surveyed by Geoffrey Greatrex 
in his International bibliography, which runs to sixteen pages and ineludes 
a discussion about Procopius.® In the near future, we will have a Companion 
to Procopius edited by Mischa Meier and Federico Montinaro, Work 
on Procopius in languages other than English by Greatrex, The World of 
Procopius I Le monde de Procope, edited by Greatrex and Sylvain Janniard 
and a commentary and new translation of the Persian Wars (based on Averil 
Cameron’s 1966 versión) by Greatrex. 


Contemporary hístorícal writing 

Procopius’ place within what we know of the wider intellectual community 
in the age of Justinian suggests comparing him to other major writers, espe- 
cially to those who wrote about the wars of the time. Cassiodorus senator, 
Jordanes notarius and Marcellinus comes (and his continuator who wrote an 
additamentum) published historical works concerned with very recent and 
contemporary events at around the same time as Procopius, c. 550 (the Gothic 
war is therefore comparatively well-attested). In Latin, Cassiodorus’ Variae 
provides a collection of Ostrogothic State papers.^ Jordanes (of Gothic ori- 
gin) wrote histories about the Romans and the Goths. Marcellinus (a sixth 
century cancellarius of Justinian and then comes) wrote several works in- 
cluding a Chronicle at Constantinople covering 379-534, which ‘is best con- 
strued as his contribution to the celebration of Justinian’s African triumph’ 
but ‘not that of his general Belisarius (never mentioned by Marcellinus)’.^ 
The additamentum to the Chronicle by Marcellinus, covering from 534 but 
breaking off in 548 and written by an anonymous continuator, mentions 
Belisarius on twenty-three occasions, revealing a significan! difference in 
purpose. This anonymous addition begins with "Quo tempo Theodahadus rex 
Gothorum’, which suggests a concern with Italian affairs.^ Like Marcellinus, 
Cassiodorus does not mention Belisarius, whereas Jordanes eulogises him 
(De origine actibusque Getarum, or Getica, 15). In Greek, Procopius never 
mentions Cassiodorus (the Goths’ Praetorian Prefect of Italy, 533-537) but 
States that an anonymous ‘Román of note’ spoke to Belisarius, as one of three 
envoys sent by the Ostrogothic king, Witiges, in late 537 during the siege of 
Rome (Wars, 6.6.3). As a result of the surrenders of Rome in 536 and espe- 
cially of Ravenna in 540, Procopius may have gained access to Ostrogothic 
State papers, no doubt including some composed by Cassiodorus. 

Procopius filis his pages with references to, and often praise for, Belisarius. 
This is not entirely surprising, as Procopius was probably Belisarius’ sénior 
and closest adviser, first as his ^úpPon7.0(; and then as his TiápaSpoí; (for a dis¬ 
cussion of these terms, see Chapter 10). Procopius accompanied Belisarius 
on many campaigns and tells us that, ‘he was aware that he was able to write 
this history better than anyone else, if for no other reason, because it fell to 
his lot, when appointed adviser to the general Belisarius, to be an eyewitness 
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of practically all the events to be described’ {Wars, 1.1.3). He explains why 
he wrote contemporary history and his relationship with the material. He 
cites participants, some of whom will have formed part of his original au- 
dience, who already knew the contemporary ‘facts’ (see Chapter 4). We 
valué Procopius for relating such recent events, although this may not have 
prevented hindsight from entering his accounts (or those of Cassiodorus, 
Marcellinus or Jordanes, for that matter). However, none of the authors 
mentioned enjoyed significant historical perspective. If they had written in- 
dependently, that would be more interesting than if they read and used each 
other. However, Regan cites Mommsen as pointing out that Jordanes used 
and ‘plagiarised’ several sources, including Marcellinus.^*’ Although such 
a charge against Jordanes may be overly harsh given that he clearly States, 
in his preface, that his aim was to ‘condense’ Cassiodorus’ lost history of 
the Goths and add ‘fitting matters from some Greek and Latin histories’.” 
Cassiodorus recommended reading Marcellinus’ Chronicle}^ The continua- 
tor of Marcellinus wrote his additamentum in Constantinople perhaps in the 
550s.’^ If so, he could have read Procopius and others. These sources (and 
others, such as Agathias, John Lydus, Malalas and Evagrius scholasticus) of- 
ten allow confirmation of, and sometimes challenge, Procopius’ account of 
events. Procopius certainly shared characteristics with other sixth-century 
history writers. This volume does not aim to discuss how one might com¬ 
pare the Wars with other major texts contemporary to it, by such writers as 
Agathias, John Lydus and Evagrius Scholasticus, but see Chapter 12 for a 
comparison with Malalas. 


Chapter summaríes and research ¡deas 

This leads us to a summary of chapters of this volume. It opens with 
‘Revisiting Procopius’, three chapters from general perspectives. This first 
section has two chapters reñecting on Procopius and related scholarship. 
In Chapter 1, Averil Cameron, whose seminal 1985 monograph remains the 
first point of reference in Procopius-related studies, refiects on what it was 
like to write a book on Procopius over thirty years ago, as well as respond- 
ing to the scholarship that has been produced since then, and offering sug- 
gestions as to the future of Procopian scholarship. Michael Whitby follows 
this in Chapter 2 by pinpointing what makes Procopius a great historian, 
partly on the basis of comparisons with other acknowledged ‘greats’ from 
the classical canon and partly through what and how he narrates. In his 
Chapter 3, Peter Van Nuffelen explores the theme of representing the world 
through language in the Wars, which is structural to the whole work and 
exposes how the difficulty of representing, as well as grasping, reality is cen¬ 
tral to the poetics of late antique historiography as a result of the changes 
effected by Christianity. 

The second section, ‘Literary Tropes’, offers some literary readings of 
Procopius’ Works, exposing particular trends and tropes. Chapter 4, by 
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Franco Basso and Geoffrey Greatrex, examines the preface to the Wars and 
offers a new interpretation for it, setting the comparison of modern archers 
and the Homeric bowmen within the context of the mimesis of Thucydides 
and Herodotus by Procopius. Chapter 5 by Alan Ross offers a typology of 
the author’s self-presentation throughout his works and demonstrates how 
Procopius’ representation of himself as a character plays an essential part in 
building his narratorial persona. He also shows how Procopius both places 
himself in the historiographical tradition, through the use of the third per- 
son singular, emulating Thucydides, and the first person singular, emulating 
Herodotus, and innovates with his use of the first person plural. 

In the third section, ‘Persian Wars’, Chapter 6 by Lyvia Vasconcelos 
Baptista, is a reading of some aspects of Procopius’ manipulation of rheto- 
ric, and in particular the trope of amplification. She sees emphasis as serv- 
ing a mnemonic purpose in the narrative, shaping the readers’ knowledge of 
Justinian’s reign according to Procopius’ purpose, whether to suit praise or 
blame. James Murray’s exploration of Procopius and Boethius in Chapter 7 
is important in emphasizing Christian philosophy, precisely because Kaldellis 
has insisted on Neoplatonism and has made Procopius’ Christianity an is- 
sue of debate. He reads Procopius through the lens of Boethius’ Consolation 
of Philosophy in order to show the similarity of their visión of divine provi- 
dence, focusing on the concepts of tyche and arete. He makes a case for a re- 
configuration of Procopius as a Christian philosopher-historian, suggesting 
that he was to history what his contemporary John Philoponus was to phi¬ 
losophy: a radical Christian thinker combining his inheritance of previous 
traditions with new ideas. 

Section four, ‘Characterisation’, broaches another aspect of Procopius’ 
narrative. Conor Whately’s account of Bessas in Chapter 8 and Charles 
Padzernik’s of Theodoric in Chapter 9 effectively confront one of the great 
themes of ancient historiography, namely the question of ‘great men’. This 
is important, because it refiects upon past history writing and on Procopius’ 
sources. Whately evaluates how much Bessas’ attempt to take Petra in Pro¬ 
copius’ Wars fits within historical patterns and historiographical tropes, 
and what this means for Procopius’ characterisation prácticos and his self- 
professed agenda of balance. Pazdernik examines the manner in which the 
Wars present the Goths and the imperial forces commanded by Belisarius, 
on one hand, as foreign invaders and, on the other hand, as Instruments in 
the establishment of legitimate rule in Italy. Both chapters use characteri¬ 
sation as a way to show both Procopius’ singularity as a historian as well as 
his relation to the historiographical tradition. 

The fifth section, ‘Military and Legal History Comparisons’, consid- 
ers history by using comparativo approaches. In Chapter 10, Christopher 
Lillington-Martin and, in Chapter 11, Marión Kruse examine - from dif- 
ferent perspectives - the relationship of Procopius’ corpus to some of the 
legal documents that survive from Justinian’s reign. Lillington-Martin com¬ 
pares parts of Wars, Buildings and the AnecdotalSecret History with Codex 
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Justinianus 1.27. In part one, he argües that the dating/genesis of parts of 
Wars and C.J. 1.27 suggests the latter was extensively informed by recy- 
cling military correspondence originating from Belisarius and processed by 
Procopius during his career as military TiápaSpoí; / quaestor to the general. 
In part two, he compares Wars to C.J. 1.27 to appreciate what each tells us 
about military strategy in the Mediterranean. Kruse considers discussions 
of the consulship in Justinian’s Novéis, the Wars and the Secret History, 
opening new avenues of enquiry in Procopius-related scholarship by look- 
ing at the Secret History as a key by which to detect oblique discussions in 
the Wars and investigating the role of Justinian’s laws in shaping Procop¬ 
ius’ discussions of contemporary events. lan Colvin’s Chapter 14 compares 
Procopius with his rough contemporary Malalas, exploring the same events 
from different perspectives, as opposed to the more general differences of 
rhetorical approaches and ideological slants. Colvin discusses both Procop¬ 
ius and Malalas on the matter of Roman-Sasanian hostilities, comparing 
their accounts and exposing how, while they both shaped their accounts for 
specific purposes, the matter of Sasanian financial demands emerges in both 
as the issue driving the conflict in this period. 

In the sixth section, ‘Social History Comparisons’, the examination of 
great men is set against what might be called more modern and non-ancient 
historical approaches, as represented by Alexander Sarantis in Chapter 14 
on questions of ethnicity and identity and by Peter Sarris in Chapter 13 on 
what we can learn from Procopius about land ownership and rural society. 
They are concerned with comparative approaches pertaining to cultural 
and social history as represented in Procopius. Sarantis considers the is¬ 
sue of ethnicity, challenging common scholarly perceptions by arguing that 
Procopius’ treatment of barbarían groups in the Balkans and the northern 
World during Justinian’s reign is more sophisticated and well-informed than 
has been accepted to date. Sarris offers institutional and socio-economic 
research that uses papyrological, legal, and narrative evidence to recon- 
struct Procopius’ view of one policy of Justinian’s regime. This was to 
deny land ownership to certain individuáis, which he used in his critique 
of Justinian. He elicits insights into sixth-century landed society and the 
agrarian economy. 

In the seventh section, ‘Receptions’, Federico Montinaro sheds light on 
the textual history of modern approaches to Procopius’ work, by exploring 
the great humanist Scaliger. Montinaro discusses the afterlife and editing of 
Procopius’s work. In his Chapter 15, he focuses on some notable aspects of 
the unrelenting academic race to publish Procopius’ works at the turn of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, through the study of the overlooked later 
manuscript evidence and of the correspondence of some of the great hu- 
manists of the time: Isaac Casaubon, Joseph Justus Scaliger, Bonaventura 
Vulcanius and David Hóschel. 

Finally, Anthony Kaldellis provides an epilogue to the volume, responding 
to the chapters and offering suggestions as to directions future scholarship 
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could take and the pitfalls to avoid. Among the topics he discusses are what 
makes Procopius a great historian and writer: his impartiality, the multilay- 
ered aspect of his text and his subtle and pleasurable prose, as well as some 
issues that still need further exploring, such as his religión, the material as¬ 
pect of his text and his complex relationship with Justinian. 

In conclusión, this volume is not definitive - no volume should be - and 
there are several evident avenues open for further research. One might be 
to set the preface of the Wars alongside those of the Secret History and 
Buildings. Another could be to set the question of how Procopius’ persona 
compares with the authorial presence in his Secret History and Buildings. 
Further research could be done in looking at those studies that have focused 
on rhetoric in Procopius, especially in relation to the Buildings (as encomium 
or ekphrasis, for instance: see the papers cited by Cameron (Chapter 1, note 
12 by Elsner, Mary Whitby and Webb). Another avenue open for further 
research might be to compare the relative absence of great men by contrast 
to great buildings in the Buildings. This could be a helpful way of seeing how 
Procopius exploits different kinds of rhetorical tropes in different genres 
and for different purposes. These are some of many possibilities to pursue 
research to add to our knowledge in this subject area and it seems fitting 
to leave the final words to a contemporary admirer of Procopius’ famous 
patrón, Belisarius: 

ad quos et ex nonnullis historiis Grecis ac Latinis addedi convenientia, 
initium... et plura ... quare sine contumelia quod exigisti suscipe libens, 
libentissime lege; et si quid parum dictum est et tu ... commemoras, 
adde 

iordanis de origine actibusque getarum (Preface, 3) 

To this I have added coherence from several Greek and Latin histories, 
an introduction ... and much else ... Therefore, without reproach, re- 
ceive gladly what you demandad, read most gladly; and if anything is 
expressed insufficiently and you remember it ... add to it ...'^ 

Jordanes, Getica (Preface, 3) 


Notes 

1 Thanks are due to Geoffrey Greatrex for his generous critical feedback on this 
introduction. 

2 On the post of assessor, see Greatrex (2001) ‘Lawyers and Historians in Late 
Antiquity’ in R. Mathisen, ed., Law, Society and Authority in Late Antiq- 
uity (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 148-61 and Assessores’ (1998b) 44 
and Bjornlie, S. (2013) Politics and Tradition between Rome, Ravenna and 
Constantinople: a Study of Cassiodorus and the Variae, 527-554 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press), 104. 

3 Bórm, H. “Procopius, His Predecessors, and the Génesis of the Anécdota: 
Antimonarchic Discourse in Late Antique Historiography.” In Antimonarchic 
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Discourse in Antiquity, edited by H. Bórm, 305-45. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Ver- 
lag, 2015, especially notes 148 to 153. 

4 Greatrex ‘Perceptions of Procopius in Recent Scholarship’ in Mistos 8 (May 
2014) 77 http://researcli.ncl.ac.uk/histos/documents/2014A03GreatrexPerceptions 
of Procopius.pdf; Greatrex ‘Procopius: Life and Works’ in A Companion to 
Procopius, edited by Mischa Meier and Federico Montinaro (forthcoming); 
Cameron, Averil Procopius and the Sixth Century. London: Duckworth (1985) 
13-15 and PLRE IIIB, 1060-66. 

5 www.stoa.org/sol-entries/pi/2479Adler “Procopius”. Suda On Line. Tr. Malcolm 
Heath (with modifications highlighted). 9 May 2002. Ada Adler (Teubner, 
5 volumes: 1928-1938, reprinted 1971). See Cameron, Averil (1985) 60. There, 
Averil Cameron translates psogos and komodia as ‘invective and satire’, as they 
are literary technical terms and need to be translated as such, pers. comm.). 

6 Greatrex ‘Perceptions of Procopius in Recent Scholarship’ in Mistos 8 (May 2014) 
76-121 and Addenda, (October 2014) 121a-e http://research.ncl.ac.uk/histos/doc 
uments/2014A03GreatrexPerceptionsofProcopius.pdf and http://research.ncl. 
ac.uk/histos/documents/2014A03aGreatrexPerceptionsofProcopiusAddendum.pdf 

7 Bjornlie, S. Politics and Tradition (2013). 

8 The Chronicle of Marcellinus: a translation and commentary by Croke, B. 
(Australian Association for Byzantine Studies, Sydney) 1995: 127 and Brian 
Croke, Count Marcellinus and Mis Chronicle. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2001. 

9 Ibid. 45. 

10 Regan, B.T., trans. Jordanes, De Summa Temporum vel origine actibusque gentis 
Romanorum or Romana (www.harbornet.com/folks/theedrich/Goths/Romana. 
htm, 19 April 2016). 

11 Yeat, T., trans. Jordanes, De origine actibusque Getarum, or Getica (www. 
harbornet.com/folks/theedrich/Goths/Gothsl.htm, 19 April 2016) and Mierow, 
C.C., trans. Jordanes, The Origin and Deeds of the Goths (Getica), Dodo Press 
(1908) based upon the text of Mommsen in Monumenta Germaniae Mistérica, 
Auctores Antiquissimi. Berlin, 1882. 

12 Croke, B. trans. The Chronicle of Marcellinus 1995: xx. 

13 Ibid. XXV. 

14 http://thelatinlibrary.com/iordanesl .html. 

15 Trans. Christopher Lillington-Martin. 
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1 Writing about Procopius then 
and now 

Averil Cameron 


Interest in Procopius can rarely have been as lively as it is at the moment. 
There were two well-attended conferences in 2014, in Oxford and Mainz, 
followed by a BrilVs Companion to Procopius (2017),^ with commentaries 
planned or published on parts of the Wars and on the Buildings, new trans- 
lations of the Secret History and a major revisión of Dewing’s translation of 
the Wars and a steady stream of publications, whether general studies or on 
specific aspects7 This is interesting in itself, since the return to historiogra- 
phy and to narrativo political and military history marks a shift away from 
the broader cultural and religious emphasis of much recent writing on late 
antiquity. In the Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian, published in 
2006, Procopius is given only a relatively short account in the context of a 
discussion of literary culture in general under Justinian,^ but the ‘classicis- 
ing’ historians of the period, including Procopius, have been the subject of 
several general treatments in their own right,"* complemented by ongoing 
research projects on late antique historiography in Heidelberg, Ghent and 
Amsterdam, and no doubt elsewhere too. The new serious and sustained 
attention to Procopius marks a further step in this direction. 

This was not the case when I published my own book on Procopius in 
1985, over 30 years ago.^ It had grown out of the doctoral work I did in 
the 1960s on Agathias, Procopius’ continuator, which was published as a 
book in 1970.® While it is true that Procopius and the Sixth Century was 
not published until fifteen years after that, it is not quite the case that it 
represented twenty years of reñection on Procopius.^ In the interim, 
I had been distracted by discovering the then equally neglected Latin 
panegyric on Justinian’s successor, Justin II, by Corippus, known as the 
Laudes Justini Minoris,^ and had become interested in other questions - art 
history, ceremony, ritual and the cult of the Theotokos.^ I spent a year at 
the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton in 1977-1978, supposedly 
to write on Procopius, but in fact discovering anthropology in Clifford 
Geertz’s seminar. A seminar at King’s College London had also given rise 
to a study of the eighth-century Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai}^ But a 
book on Procopius was logical and badly needed at the time, and if my book 
was written only after these diversions, perhaps it was all better for them. 
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In fact, one of my very earliest publications was a partial translation of 
Procopius (omitting the Vandal Wars and the Buildings) with an introduc- 
tion, in a series called The Great Histories edited by Hugh Trevor-Roper; it 
carne out in 1967T Much of the recent scholarship on Procopius has been 
focused on detail, but Trevor-Roper evidently thought that Procopius was a 
great historian. Michael Whitby takes up that challenge in this volume, and 
perhaps, it is indeed time to stand back and think about his work as a whole 
as an achievement of historiography. 

That Procopius’ Buildings has also been used and relied upon by genera- 
tions of archaeologists is important. I had experienced this firsthand in the 
1970s when I spent two periods in Tunisia at the time of the major UNESCO 
Save Carthage archaeological mission, and was able to see for myself some- 
thing of how far it is and is not possible to map Procopius’ narrativo of the 
Vandal wars and his account of Carthage and North Africa in the Buildings 
on to the actual physical remains on the ground. I also witnessed archae¬ 
ological colleagues in action using Procopius as a kind of handbook. Late 
antique archaeology was then only in its early stages, but that experience 
translated itself into the way in which I interpreted Procopius when I carne 
to write my book. It also illustrated the fact that neither the Buildings ñor 
the other two works can be fully interpreted either by historical/archaeolog- 
ical or by literary approaches alone.By the time I did write Procopius and 
the Sixth Century in the 1980s, I was also interested in literary theory, and 
I saw the main problem as being how to approach and explain an author who 
wrote three such apparently contradictory works.'^ I was very sure that one 
would not find it by starting in the traditional way with the Wars,^'^ and my 
starting point was that what were then often called Procopius’ ‘minor’ works 
might in fact supply the key to the Wars. By now, I was also occupied with 
issues such as gender and the interaction of literature and historical writ- 
ing, and the answer I found to my Procopius problem was largely to do with 
genre. But genre is a problem too, even though considerations of genre are 
being cautiously explored again after a period out in the cold;^^ not surpris- 
ingly, with the benefit of hindsight, the stress I then laid on genre now seems 
less warranted and does not allow enough for Procopius the writer. That a 
literary analysis of all three of Procopius’ works together must provide a 
starting point is still surely basic, however,^^ and even more so, given the re¬ 
visad and tighter chronology now advanced for the three works by Federico 
Montinaro in the light of his important recognition of two sepárate, early 
versions of the Buildings, whose early publishing history he discusses in the 
present volume.'^ 

Finally, earlier studies of Procopius emphasized his use of classical mod- 
els in terms of imitation or mimesis, and here, too, scholarship has moved 
on; Peter Van Nuffelen’s chapter below offers a subtle discussion of the issue. 
Not merely sixth-century writers but also generations of later Byzantines 
writing in high style (especially historians) were heavily indebted to classi¬ 
cal models, and they sought to emulate them, a practice to which they were 
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attuned by the educational system inherited from late antiquity. The bad 
press that has resulted from this among modern critics is well known and has 
led to a series of apologías and sometimos to less than convincing attempts 
to find originality in Byzantine works7* But more fruitfully, the impact of 
methods of literary criticism used elsewhere, and the mass of critical writing 
about the concept of mimesis, has led recently to a very different evalua- 
tion of this practice among post-classical and Byzantine writers, based on 
the much broader concept of intertextuality rather than a binary model of 
imitation and inñuence7^ This is yet to be fully applied to the writings of 
Procopius, though the omens seem good. 

Procopius has also benefited from a growing interest in narrativity in re- 
lation to Byzantine prose writing. Rather than focusing narrowly on the 
classicizing aspects of Byzantine historical writing, this approach seeks to 
analyse the techniques by which narrativo is constructed by writers like 
Procopius. Not only do his works relate to those of other historians in the 
sixth century and later but also to the techniques of narrative and storytell- 
ing employed in other types of Byzantine prose writing, including hagiogra- 
phy.^*^ Especially in view of this blurring between different types of writing 
(or genres), I believe we should also add to this focus a consideration of 
fiction and fictionality, a topic somewhat neglected up to now in relation to 
formal historiography.^' 

Another way in which scholarship has moved on since Procopius and the 
Sixth Century is undoubtedly in the greater understanding of the pervasive- 
ness of Neoplatonism and Neoplatonic thought in the sixth century. John 
the Lydian provides one example, but the phenomenon went further and was 
more complex than the Platonism on which Anthony Kaldellis insists (for 
which see below).^^ But it is far from clear how far this translates into reli- 
gious affiliations, and gauging the actual level of non-Christian attachments 
is tricky to say the least. In the 1960s and 1970s, most of this reassessment lay 
in the future. It seemed important, however, to decide about Procopius’ re- 
ligious stance, partly in responso to the extensivo older bibliography, which 
ineludes a series of Germán dissertations on subjeets such as his imitation 
of Thucydides and the role played in his work by concepts like fate or tyche. 
On the one hand, Procopius uses a ‘sceptical’ and neutral linguistic register, 
but on the other hand, he sometimes ineludes Christian material and refers 
to holy men and bishops, even though on occasion expressing the view that 
Christian doctrinal disputes are a foolish waste of time. Against that, he says 
elsewhere that one day he intends to write an ecelesiastieal history.^^ Like his 
model, Thucydides,^'* Procopius leaves out what he does not consider ger¬ 
mano to his central theme, and since he is the only source for a high propor- 
tion of what he writes about and our main source for Justinian, this creates 
many problems in itself Among Procopius’ omissions is any serious discus- 
sion of Justinian’s attempts to establish religious unity, his meetings with the 
Syrian Orthodox, the splits, depositions and ordinations among Christians 
in the eastern provinces, and the Three Chapters affair and its impact on 
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the church of North Africa, even if it is conceded that the protracted coun- 
cil of 553, with Justinian’s harsh treatment of Vigilius of Rome, the latter’s 
capitulation and his subsequent difficult reception in Italy effectively carne 
too late to be mentioned in the conclusión of the Wars. Yet, as Van Nuffelen 
argües later, Procopius’ apparent disclaimer in this regard {Wars 5.3.6-8) 
is not what it seems. Again like Thucydides, there are moments at which 
Procopius seems to intervene with a personal comment, but despite the im- 
pression given by the Secret History, he is not writing a confessional, ñor is 
he under any obligation to give a complete picture of his personal affiliations 
in his literary works, let alone to be ‘sincere’7^ In a famous passage of the 
Secret History, he invokes demonology to explain the disasters brought by 
Justinian and Theodora,^^ and this features as a central element in recent 
discussions of eschatology and apocalypticism?^ It seems from this passage 
as though Procopius shared in the religious fears and assumptions of his 
age;^^ yet the tone remains hard to read, and we need to remember that the 
same Procopius is a master of satire and artfulness. In the absence, for the 
most part, of any information about Procopius outside his own works, these 
internal contradictions are still troubling. But if once I was overconfident in 
assuming that Procopius was basically Christian, it is equally rash to assert 
the opposite. Both conclusions suffer from the biographical fallacy7^ De- 
ducing a writer’s religious views from his literary output is a perilous matter, 
not least in the face of internal contradictions within the works and apparent 
contradictions between them. 

Anthony Kaldellis’ contributions to Procopian studies are many and de- 
mand a more detailed treatment than I can give here7° In particular, however, 
his book Procopius of Caesarea, published in 2004, put forward some chal- 
lenging positions that ask for serious answers7^ Yet Procopius of Caesarea is 
in many ways a very old-fashioned book. Rather than being new topics in the 
literature, issues like Procopius’ linguistic register and his deployment of the 
concept of tyche were not only discussed in detail in my book of 1985, but have 
also been part of scholarship on Procopius since Félix Dahn’s book, published 
over a century earlier in 1865, or Berthold Rubin’s massive Pauly-Wissowa 
entry of 1957 and his unfinished book of 1960,^^ not to mention a whole raft 
of Germán dissertations and several publications by Procopius’ Teubner edi¬ 
tor, Jakob Haury. It is not surprising if, in the mid-nineteenth century, Dahn 
still had to argüe about the authenticity of the Secret History (only settled by 
Haury), and as a man of his age and background, he was in any case interested 
primarily in the end of the Román empire and the role of the early Germans. 
But Dahn was also already debating questions including the Weltanschauung 
of Procopius, his ‘patriotism’, his aristocratic views, his conservatism, his the- 
ism, his fatalism and whether he was a Christian or not, all on the basis of 
specific passages and phraseology. Themes discussed both in my book and 
Kaldellis’ were already part of the scholarly literature. 

Despite its author’s claims, Procopius of Caesarea is not a literary study 
but an ideological one. It has been accompanied by studies of John the 
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Lydian and Agathias, as well as Michael Psellos, and followed by a series of 
other publications imbued with the same key ideas that lie behind the book 
on Procopius. Kaldellis’ paper claiming that the building of Magia Sophia 
was itself a pagan initiative is only the most recent attempt to push the same 
arguments still further.^^ To summarise Kaldellis’ position: Procopius was 
first and foremost a dissident Platonist, an esoteric writer and an undercover 
critic of the repressive regime of Justinian, and as such, he must be read 
‘between the lines’, like all such esoteric writers.^'* According to Kaldellis, 
Procopius was not alone, but rather one in a line of such crypto-Platonists 
and esoteric writers in the sixth century and laten But there is more. Much 
is invested in this way of looking at him; Kaldellis’ reading of Procopius 
is only part - though an importan! part - of a far broader approach by 
him to Byzantine intellectual culture as a whole. As is clear from his book 
Hellenism in ByzantiumP Kaldellis is at pains to deny the pre-eminence of 
Christian orthodoxy in Byzantium and to argüe for the existence of an alter- 
native and continuous non-Christian strand and, in particular, a curren! of 
rationalist dissidence. His Procopius constitutes a key building block in this 
bigger agenda. In order to argüe the case in relation to Procopius, he also 
needs to represen! Justinian’s regime as totalitarian and repressive,^® and 
Platonism is pressed into Service as the philosophical underpinning of the 
dissidence he wants to find.^^ Within this broader agenda, the twin aims - 
a desire to deconstruct Byzantium as a Christian orthodox society and a 
search for an esoteric and hidden curren! of philosophical criticism - go to- 
gether. A recent paper arguing for doubt and skepticism among Byzantines 
towards Christian orthodoxy argües in the same direction, though it is again 
marred by sweeping polemic against existing and older Byzantine scholar- 
ship. It also oscillates between recognizing the shaping hand of the author in 
saints’ lives and continuing to interpret them at face value.^^ The possibility 
of an actual fusión or rapprochement between Christianity and Hellenism 
(an idea deeply rooted in much existing scholarship and an aim pursued, 
even if with varying degrees of ambiguity, by generations of late antique 
and Byzantine Christian writers) is deeply antithetical to this agenda and 
is therefore also rejected out of hand.^^ We can agree with Kaldellis that 
Byzantine orthodoxy was far from being the monolithic structure it some- 
times seems,'^*’ while simultaneously rejecting his mode of argument and the 
essentialist notion of a continuous, hidden, Platonising alternative. 

To be sure, the Secret History is an expression of opposition, and once 
rediscovered in the seventeenth century and translated for the first time 
into English in 1674 under the title Secret History, it quickly spawned new 
‘secret histories’ in imitation.^^^ Procopius claims himself that he could not 
have made his Secret History known while Justinian was alive, though book 
VII of the Wars in particular carne very cióse to expressing his criticisms.^^ 
However, the notion of esotericism and the identification of Procopius as 
one of the class of philosophical writers who are inherently in opposition 
and must therefore be read ‘between the lines’ can be traced to the highly 
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controversia! writings of Leo Strauss, to whom Kaldellis makes explicit ref- 
erence in his Procopius}^ A key publication by Strauss (among many) is bis 
Persecution and the Art of Writing of 1952, published by Chicago University 
Press, and his ideas have given rise to sharp criticism and to an equally vo- 
ciferous defence from his supporters."^^ As we saw, Kaldellis has generalised 
his approach to Procopius by applying it to other historians, in particular 
Agathias and Michael Psellos (for his Chronographia). While he does not 
discuss Byzantine philosophy as such or confront late antique Neoplato- 
nism in all its complexity (he prefers, following Strauss, to emphasise a di- 
rect connection with Plato), for Kaldellis, all these writers are ‘intellectuals’ 
who expressed their dissent by covert means, their real meaning only de- 
cipherable by those in the know (‘illuminati’, to use Montinaro’s term^^), 
whether contemporary or modern. Other Straussian themes that reappear 
in Kaldellis’ work are his particular understandings of political philosophy, 
Platonism (rather than Neoplatonism), historicism^® and an emphasis on 
tyranny and persecution. All in all, it is a narrow way of looking at a com- 
plex author like Procopius. 

It would be tedious to rebut all the polemical jibes that pepper Kaldellis’ 
pages, or his habit of taking ‘Byzantinists’, or the subset of Anglo-Saxon 
or British Byzantinists including myself, as uniform target groups,"*^ or to 
point out his often-offensive accusations. Some of his own judgements are 
strange: for instance, the assertion - against the majority of current schol- 
arship on the sixth century - that the Three Chapters affair was ‘a very 
marginal matter’.'*^ Despite his many claims to literary awareness and his 
castigation of other scholars, Kaldellis’ actual comments about rhetoric 
are similarly lacking in critical awareness. His emphasis on and search for 
expressions of ‘truth’ lead him to dismiss rhetoric, or ‘rhetorical conven- 
tions’, as simply indicativo of falsehood.'*® This certainly fails to recognize 
the literary sophistication of Procopius. It is also inadequate, though still 
pervasive in scholarship on Procopius, to read the three works primarily in 
terms of reliability and truth-telling. As I have argued elsewhere, it is impos- 
sible to understand late antique and Byzantine writing without appreciating 
the fundamental role of rhetoric and the overriding role of encomia within 
it, both now the subjects of an extensivo body of literature.^'^ But ‘rheto¬ 
ric’ is not to be simplistically elided with literary techniques or dismissed 
as self-evidently bad. A genuinely literary approach to Procopius’ writing 
would start from an attempt to chart his writing strategies across all three 
works and within them, not from the critic’s own pre-existing assumptions 
about their assumed reliability or the allegedly negativo effects of ‘rhetoric’. 

Even when viewed from the standpoint of a search for historical reliabil¬ 
ity, there are many ways by which a writer may produce distortions, and 
Thucydides indeed provides a prime example; Procopius and Thucydides are 
both subtle writers who repay an equally subtle literary analysis. It would 
also have helped Kaldellis to set his argument within a broader assessment 
of the sixth century, and indeed against a consideration of the archaeological 
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Work that has been such a feature of the last two generations of scholars 
(most of it indeed postdating Procopius and the Sixth Century), instead of ap- 
proaching Procopius only from a narrowly intellectual perspective or from 
the perspective of Straussian political philosophy.^^ Procopius was not de- 
tached from the real world; for much of what he covered, he had a cióse per¬ 
sonal involvement with the events, the places and the individuáis concerned. 
His silences, his choice of what to inelude and what to leave out, as well 
as how to present what he does inelude, are essential aspeets of his writing 
technique. Just as archaeologists must be cautious about using what he wrote 
as if it is an archaeological handbook, so intellectual historians and literary 
scholars must take account of the fact that all three works are anchored in 
the material life and the wider intellectual culture of the reign of Justinian. 

A final research theme that has exploded since the 1980s is that of eth- 
nicity, with the related subjeets of ethnogenesis and identity, for which see 
the chapter by Alexander Sarantis in this volume. Approaches to ‘barbari- 
ans’ have changed completely in recent scholarship, and Procopius’ works 
also deserve to be analysed from this point of view; his apparently black and 
white picture of ‘barbarians’ now needs a more subtle assessment. Anthony 
Kaldellis has also written recently on ethnography and ethnographic digres- 
sions in Byzantine historiography, beginning with Procopius.^^ Some famil¬ 
iar themes make a further appearance: the idea of subversión, the need for a 
political reading, use of Neoplatonic terminology and, in discussing Middle 
Byzantine ethnography, the Romanness of Byzantines rather than the alleged 
Orthodox identity that is usually assumed.^^ But one has to look hard here to 
find discussion of theories of identity formation, ethnogenesis or Huid ethnic- 
ity in relation to ‘barbarians’ in this period.^'^ Procopius is not an easy writer 
to pigeonhole, and his ethnographic digressions are not the only places in his 
works that need to be scrutinized in relation to his presentation of other peo- 
pies and places.^^ It is not merely a matter of classical models, literary topoi 
or ideology, although these issues certainly matter,^® but also of locating what 
Procopius says in our current understanding of the sixth century. 

There are many ways to write about Procopius. This seems to be a critical 
moment in Procopian studies, with a mass of new publications and others 
expected. He was a highly complex as well as a voluminous writer, whose 
works need to be approached from many different angles. He did not neces- 
sarily aim to give us the kind of history we would have liked, but he amply 
deserves the new and much fuller treatment that he is beginning to receive. 
From this point of view, his ‘Platonism’ is something of a diversión, fed by 
other agendas; on the other hand, commentaries must elucidate not only 
his use of source material and reliability as an observer, but also his liter¬ 
ary strategies and the wider sixth-century context as now understood, and 
only then, if at all, come to conclusions where possible about his own views. 
It might then finally be possible to answer the question also addressed by 
Michael Whitby later, of whether Trevor-Roper was right when he classified 
Procopius as a ‘great historian’. 
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H: Genres and Contexts (Farnham: Ashgate, 2014b), 453-77; see especially 462 
‘[Scepticism’s] regular attestation [sic] in the sources [sic] must reflect its perva- 
sive influence in society at large’. For some of the issues raised by the attempt to 
detect the religious views of an author from his writing, especially in relation to 
John Malalas, see Elizabeth Jeffreys, ‘Literary Genre or Religious Apathy? The 
Presence or Absence of Theology and Religious Thought in Secular Writing in 
the Late Antique East’, in David M. Gwynn and Suzanne Bangert, eds., Religious 
Diversity in Late Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 513-22. 
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39 So also Niketas Siniossoglou, Plato and Theodoret. The Christian Appropria- 
tion of Hellenic Philosophy and the Hellenic Intellectual Resistance (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2008), who regards Christianity and Hellenism as 
polar opposites and their reconciliation as an impossibility. The same author’s 
Radical Platonism in Byzantium. Illumination and Utopia in Gemistos Plethon 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011) similarly argües for a persis- 
tent hidden strand of Platonism and paganism in Byzantium; both books are 
cited with approval by Kaldellis. 

40 Kaldellis, ‘Hagiography of Doubt and Skepticism’, 462,470; cf Averil Cameron, 
‘Byzantium and the Limits of Orthodoxy’, Raleigh Lecture in History, 
Proceedings of the British Academy 154 (Oxford: Oxford University Press for the 
British Aeademy, 2008), 139-52; ead., Byzantine Matters (Prineeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2014), Chapter 5. 

41 Rebeeca Bullard, The Politics of Disclosure 1674-1725. Secret History Narrativos: 
Political and Popular Culture in the Early Modern Period (London: Piekering and 
Chatto, 2009): ‘secret histories promised their readers previously undiscovered 
intelligence about the covert actions and hidden motives of public figures, pri- 
marily monarchs, their ministers and their mistresses’; see also Amelia Brown, 
‘Justinian, Procopius, and Deception: Literary Lies, Imperial Politics, and the Ar- 
chaeology of Sixth-Century Greece,’ in K.O. Chong-Gossard, Andrew J. Turner 
and Frederik Vervaet, eds.. Prívate and Public Lies: The Discourse of Despotism 
and Deceit in the Graeco-Roman World (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 355-69. 

42 Criticism in the Wars\ Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century, 189f.; Juan 
Signes Codoner, ‘Kaiserkritik in Prokops Kriegsgeschichte’, Electrum 9 (2003), 
215-29; for the Secret History, see Greatrex, ‘Perceptions’, 100-101. 

43 As noted already by Adam Becker, Classical World 100 (2007), 177-78 and dis- 
cussed in some detail by W.E. Fahey in his review of Procopius of Caesarea in 
RMCR2005.10.il. 

44 Myles Burnyeat’s critical review published in 1985 gave rise to a torrent of pro¬ 
tests from supporters and the controversy has raged ever since: Myles Burnyeat, 
‘Sphinx without a Secret’, NYRB 32.9 (May 30, 1985), 30-36; the bibliography is 
huge, but for criticism of Straussian esotericism and his political philosophy see 
also, for example, James E. Montgomery, ‘Leo Strauss and the Alethiometer’, in 
Anna Akasoy and Guido Giglioni, eds., Renaissance Averroism andIts Aftermath: 
Arabio Philosophy in Early Modern Europe (Dordrecht: Springer, 2013), 285-320. 
See also in general Steven B. Smith, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Leo Strauss 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009). 

45 Montinaro, ‘Power, Taste and the Outsider’, 203. 

46 Anthony Kaldellis, ‘Historicism in Byzantine Thought and Literature,’ DOP 
(2007b): 1-24. 

47 Still obvious in 2013 in Kaldellis, ‘The Making of Hagia Sophia’ and in 2014 in 
id., ‘The Hagiography of Doubt and Scepticism’. See also Scott, ‘The Treatment 
of Religión in Sixth-Century Byzantine Historians’. Kaldellis’ polemical targeting 
of ‘British scholarship’ is a point of critique in the review by W.E. Eahey, BMCR 
205.10.11, though I cannot agree with him that it is ‘entertaining’. 

48 Procopius of Caesarea, 42. 

49 Clearly seen at ‘The Hagiography of Doubt and Scepticism’, 462; similarly, 
Kaldellis’ conception of literary fiction is posed in terms of a simple true/ 
false dichotomy, for which see Anthony Kaldellis, ‘The Emergence of Eiterary 
Fiction in Byzantium and the Paradox of Plausibility’, in Roilos, ed.. Medieval 
Greek Storytelling, 115-30. For rhetoric in relation to Procopius, see also Denis 
Roques, ‘Histoire et rhétorique dans l’oeuvre de Procope de Césarée: Procope 
est-il historien?’ in U. Criscuolo and R. Maisano, ed., Categorie linguistiche e 
concettuali delle storiografia bizantina (Naples: M. D’Auria, 2000), 9-39. 
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50 Averil Cameron, ‘New Themes and Styles in Later Greek Literature - A Title 
Revisited’, in Scott Fitzgerald Johnson, ed., Greek Literature in Late Antiquity. 
Dynamism, Didacticism, Classicism (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 11-28. 

51 Anthony Kaldellis, The Byzantine Republic. People and Power in New Rome 
(Cambridge, MA, 2015) is equally lacking in consideration of economic or social 
issues, or of material culture. 

52 Anthony Kaldellis, Ethnography after Antiquity. Foreign Lands and Peoples in 
Byzantine Literature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2013a); 
Kaldellis takes Procopius as a ‘benchmark’ for information about foreign peo¬ 
ples and geography (p. 3). 

53 With a critique of the idea of a ‘Byzantine commonwealth’ on the latter grounds; 
Kaldellis, Ethnography after Antiquity, 126-39. 

54 The literature is vast, including many publications by Walter Pohl and others, 
and see Ralph W. Mathisen and Danuta Shanzer, eds., Romans, Barbarians and 
the Transformation of the Román World: Cultural Interaction and the Creation 
of Identity in Late Antiquity (Farnham: Ashgate, 2011); Fergus Millar, Religión, 
Language and Community in the Román Near East. Constantino to Muhammad 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013). 

55 Procopius’ description of Rome in the Gothic Wars, his presentation of the 
attitudes of the ‘Romans’ to the war, or his references to the Mauri in North 
Africa have many omissions and contradictions, despite his status as an eye- 
witness: Averil Cameron, ‘Román Studies in Sixth-Century Constantinople’, 
in Philip Rousseau and Manolis Papoutsakis, eds., Transformations of Late 
Antiquity. Essays for Peter Brown (Farnham: Ashgate, 2009), 15-36; further bib- 
liography on Procopius and Rome: Greatrex, ‘Perceptions {Addendaf, 121b-c.; 
Yves Modéran, Les Maures et TAfrique romaine (IVe-VIIe siécle) (Rome: École 
franpaise de Rome, 2003), 388, 396-97. 

56 More detailed discussion of the theme, including discussion of Kaldellis on 
ethnography: Geoffrey Greatrex, ‘Procopius and the Barbarians’ with id, 
‘Perceptions of Procopius in Recent Scholarship (Addenday (2014a), 121a, with 
recent bibliography; Procopius and other historians are discussed in relation to 
their presentation of Arabs by Conor Whately, ‘Arabs, Outsiders, and Stereotypes 
from Ammianus Marcellinus to Theophylact Simocatta’, in Jitse H.F. Dijkstra 
and Greg Fisher, eds., Inside and Out. Interactions between Rome and the peoples 
of the Arabian and Egyptian Frontiers in Late Antiquity (Leuven: Peeters, 2014), 
215-33. 
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2 The greatness of Procopius^ 

Michael Whitby 


There is a consensus that Procopius is one of the great historians of the 
ancient world, and most probably the greatest of all Byzantine historians - 
witness the inclusión of Procopius in the Great Historians series, which 
provoked discussion at the Oxford conference from which this volume 
emerged. Warren Treadgold, in his comprehensive study of early Byzantine 
historians, describes Procopius as ‘magnificent’, someone who produced a 
history ‘of genius’.^ The opening sentence of the Introduction to Anthony 
Kaldellis’ recent revisión of Dewing’s translation of Procopius’ Wars is 
equally categorical: ‘Procopius’ History of the Wars of Justinian ... is one of 
the greatest works of history written in antiquity or Byzantium.’^ 

The nature of this greatness, however, tends to be assumed rather than 
explained. Kaldellis, for example, first mentions length, though conceding 
that this is not the prime factor, as well as the density of his account. He 
then alindes to the clarity of Procopius’ Greek and its ‘engaging narrative 
of a fascinating period of history’, before noting that it ‘is also an innovative 
and courageous work’, without confirming that these are, in his opinión, 
essential characteristics of historiographical greatness. One approach is to 
consider the criteria for incorporation in the Great Historians series ed- 
ited by Hugh Trevor-Roper. The general introduction to the series States 
that the ‘works chosen are notable both as literature, to be read for pleas- 
ure, and as significant contributions to the philosophy and study of his¬ 
tory’. From the ancient world, Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, Josephus, 
Tacitus, Ammianus and Procopius were selected to join Bede, Machiavelli, 
Guicciardini, Sarpi, Voltaire, Gibbon, Prescott, Macaulay, Burckhardt and 
Henry Adams from later periods. 

Most of the ancient list is uncontentious, but Josephus, whose volume 
was edited by Moses Finley, is a less predictable choice.'* As his introduc¬ 
tion makes clear, Finley disliked Josephus both as a man and as a narrator 
of anything in which he was personally involved. Josephus’ main strengths 
were as a writer, someone whose elegant language found favour with Photius 
in the ninth century and whose narrative conveyed the expected blend of 
diverse emotional effects and erudition. Although his Jewish Antiquities 
is conceptually more distinctive in its attempt to lócate the Oíd Testament 
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and subsequent history of the Jews within a framework of world history, 
his Jewish War is the more important, since it captures the atmosphere of a 
conflict that remains of interest to this day. In neither work, however, does 
Josephus display a capacity to evalúate sources critically or present diffi- 
cult material accurately. Finley’s verdict was that Josephus is someone who 
‘had greatness thrust upon him’.^ Although Finley’s animosity may have 
made him too negativo a critic, and it is noticeable that Josephus is the only 
historian accorded an individual chapter in the first volume of The Oxford 
History of Historical Writingf Josephus does not immediately assert great¬ 
ness of stature as a historian in the way that, for example, Thucydides does. 
If Josephus was not by nature a great historian, what are the qualities that 
lead to a historian being considered great - what is it about Herodotus or 
Thucydides, Polybius, Tacitus or Ammianus that distinguishes them from 
Xenophon or Arrian, Livy or Herodian? Procopius can then be measured 
against these criteria. 

At the conference, it was suggested that great events are needed if a great 
narrativo is to be produced, that a historian needs to have something in 
the subject that is conducive to elevation. The historians of antiquity, from 
Herodotus to Theophylact, regularly prefaced their works with assertions 
about the significance of the events they were recording, the importance 
of not allowing memorable actions to be consumed by oblivion. The ‘great 
and wonderful deeds, some demonstrated by Greeks, others by barbarians’, 
whose fame Herodotus set out to preserve (Herod. Intro.), encompassed the 
world known to contemporary Greeks, from central Persia to Sicily, the 
Black Sea to Egypt, with the action underpinned by rich ethnographic, ge- 
ographic and historical background. Thucydides bogan his account of the 
Peloponnesian War by proclaiming his belief in its importance, its events 
being more worthy of record than any previous conñict since this distur- 
bance was the greatest ever in Greek history and also affected a signifi- 
cant part of the non-Greek world (Thuc. 1.1). Such assertions do not, of 
course, in themselves make the contents significant. In terms of world his¬ 
tory, Thucydides was merely narrating a contest between two small States, 
as Dionysius of Halicarnassus was to observe: ‘a single war, and that neither 
glorious ñor fortúnate; one which, best of all, should not have happened, or 
(failing that) should have been ignored by posterity and consigned to silence 
and oblivion.’^ What elevates Thucydides’ account of this particular conñict 
in the Greek world is his ability to use speciñc events to analyse fundamen¬ 
tal aspects of human nature, issues of power, leadership and morality, as 
these were affected by the pressures of war. 

On the other hand, great events or major individuáis did not guarantee 
greatness of historical treatment. Alexander the Great is the prime victim 
here. Arrian famously set out, about 450 years after the events, to provide 
a narrativo worthy of the deeds, on the grounds that Alexander had been 
let down by his historians: Alexander had blessed Achilles in that he had 
Homer to proclaim his fame to posterity, whereas Alexander’s exceptional 
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achievements had never been properly celebrated in prose or verse {Anab. 1.12). 
Although Arrian’s Anabasis is composed in elegant Attic Greek so that it 
passes the test of pleasurable reading and reports Alexander’s dramatic 
successes, no critic has ascribed greatness to it. The deficiency is not with 
the content or style, or even with the weak analysis of the source material 
that bebes Arrian’s programmatic assertions in his preface, but lies in the 
lack of critical distance from Alexander as hero. A more critical approach 
was possible, as Quintus Curtius Rufus had demonstrated, but rhetorical 
excess and superficial moralising detract from the power of Curtius’ narra¬ 
tivo. Alexander as an individual did not generate opportunities for the sort 
of broader analysis that ensures the continuing significance of Thucydides. 

Xenophon, Arrian’s stylistic model, is another example of an author who 
records significant actions without achieving greatness: few have considered 
his Hellenica a great work of history, even though it covers events of ma- 
jor importance for his world, such as the downfall first of Athens and then 
of Sparta. Some might argüe that his Anabasis contains elements of great- 
ness.^ Its personal narrativo of the escape of the 10,000 from Mesopotamia 
describes what is little more than a historical footnote to the progression 
of Greco-Persian relations, but, just as Josephus captures the atmosphere 
of the internecine confiicts of the Jewish Revolt, so Xenophon presents the 
struggles and hopes of the Greek mercenaries as they fought their way back 
to the Greek world. At the same time, irony lurks in the narrativo, since for 
Xenophon himself the march back to the Greek world would result not in 
a return to Athens but to exile, albeit a comfortable one at Scyllus. Overall, 
a great historical narrativo is likely to deal with events of considerable con- 
temporary significance, so it is not surprising that the classical tradition of 
local history did not generate works that could aspire to greatness or indeed 
even secure their survival.^ On the other hand, subject matter by itself is not 
sufficient for greatness: the historian needs to demónstrate that what is of 
contemporary importance has lasting resonance, as Thucydides recognized 
as he set out to create his ‘possession for eternity’ (Thuc. 1.22). 

Size and scale are similar, in being necessary but not sufficient. Kaldellis 
notes that the 1,200 pages of Procopius (in the Loeb) cover a relatively short 
time frame, about 25 years, so that they provide a dense account of their 
military subject matter. Sheer length, however, is far from everything. World 
histories, which by definition are very substantial, inevitably lack focus, quite 
apart from there being issues about how the author, who has to combine 
different accounts, can give a single narrative voice to his text. Writers such 
as Diodorus Siculus and Cassius Dio are valued for the material that they 
preserve from historians whose works would otherwise be lost, for example, 
Hieronymus of Cardia on the period of Alexander’s successors. Livy’s Ab 
Urbe Condita had a slightly closer focus, since its 142 books described the 
rise of Rome from its foundation, but his narrative is too often an uncrit- 
ical or distorting celebration of Román triumphs. If Polybius’ History had 
survived in its entirety, its 40 books would have been a far more substantial 
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history than Procopius’ Wars, though not at Livy’s scale. It would be sur- 
prising if Polybius had not consistently maintained the critical and analyt- 
ical engagement with bis material that characterises the extant parts of his 
History, so the whole work would probably have sustained the intellectual 
grip that is evident in the extant portions. A work of scale, however, does 
not need to be comprehensive. As long as all major events are reported, it is 
possible - indeed, probably desirable - for an author to be somewhat selec- 
tive in how he attempts to describe lesser events: although Thucydides was 
criticized by Dionysius Halicarnassus for not providing full accounts of all 
significant actions, such as the sack of cities, it has been plausibly suggested 
that he deliberately described the first, or an early, occurrence of a repeated 
event, but then just alluded to subsequent reiterations. What Dionysius re- 
garded as superficiality was probably an intelligent approach to a selectively 
balanced narrative^^ 

A more interesting question might be whether an author could aspire to 
greatness on the basis of a brief historical text. Here, Sallust is the most 
plausible candidate, as a result of his two monographs on the Jugurthine 
War and Catilinarian Conspiracy. In each case, the narrative is presented 
through a strong authorial lens, so that events are shaped and analysed in 
order to convey the author’s message about eorrupting ambition; this is pre¬ 
sented in a language and style that forcé audiences to reñeet on what they 
are reading. In favour of their greatness is the fact that, by focusing on a sin¬ 
gle topic, these works provide a dense coverage that both draws readers into 
the events and permits the historian to broach universal themes. Far too 
little survives of Sallust’s main historical work on the late Román Republic 
to know whether he managed to transfer these qualities onto a larger can- 
vas. Most brief texts present their material at too broad or too superficial a 
level - for example, Aurelius Victor’s de Caesaribus - to be eontenders for 
greatness. An exception is Julius Caesar’s Commentaries, in partieular his 
de Bello Gallico, which combines clear military narrative with interesting 
ethnic and cultural Information, but here Caesar’s status as autobiographer 
means that he cannot adopt a critical distance. 

Literary qualities were of considerable importance for ancient assess- 
ments of greatness and, of eourse, played a significant part in the preser- 
vation of particular texts. It is, therefore, noticeable that, perhaps with the 
exception of Josephus, none of the classical sextet in the Trevor-Roper series 
stands out as a stylistic model in the classical world. Herodotus is exempt 
since he wrote in the lonic dialeet, though this did not prevent Praxagoras 
of Athens in the early fourth century from an idiosyncratie attempt at imita- 
tion in his lost biographies of Athenian kings, Alexander and Constantino. 
Thucydides, Tacitus and Ammianus shared a propensity for language and 
Word order that forces readers to pause to think about what they are read¬ 
ing. In the case of Thucydides, this was elearly delibérate, since he railed 
against the eorrupting effects of the stresses of war on the choice and mean- 
ing of words (3.82); in particular, his speeches and other analytical passages 
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were intended to be read attentively. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, writing 
about 400 years after Thucydides, observed that he had not had stylistic im- 
itators and, while admiring Thucydides’ commitment to truth and ability to 
analyse motive and character, castigated his language and style as tiresome, 
obscure and involvedT Thucydides was, however, the author to whom 
Sallust turned as a model of incisive analysis, to the extent of adapting his 
thoughts on linguistic corruption {de Bell. Cat. 11-13). In turn, Sallust and 
Thucydides were the literary models for Tacitus, and Tacitus for Ammianus 
when the latter set out to continué his account. In the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries AD, Thucydidean language did become valued as part of the historian’s 
vocabulary and his set pieces (e.g. sieges) were used as models.On the 
other hand, it is necessary to distinguish between the recycling of individ¬ 
ual words and phrases and the imitation of syntactic patterns: Procopius 
used Thucydidean vocabulary and shaped incidents in accordance with 
Thucydides’ presentation (e.g. the Plague) without copying his style. In sty¬ 
listic terms, Xenophon, for Greek, and, in Latin, Caesar for sparser or Livy 
for richer approaches were more attractive models, but style alone could not 
secure greatness. 

A lack of literary appeal might contribute to a work not being preserved 
through the manuscript tradition. An example is probably the anony- 
mous continuator of Thucydides, known as the Hellenica Oxyrrhynchia, a 
work perhaps composed by Cratippus. This work might well have rivalled 
Thucydides in terms of analytical rigour, concern for thoroughness and ac- 
curacy and provisión of contextual Information, but - in literary terms - it 
was overshadowed by Xenophon, whose shallower and more partisan ac¬ 
count was a powerful model for later historians. The Hel. Oxy. was used 
by Ephorus in the fourth century BC, and henee is known to us indirectly 
through Diodorus Siculus, but is only preserved directly on papyrus frag- 
ments. An example of a historian whose lack of literary charm detraets from 
the impact of his work is Eusebius. In terms of significance and historical 
innovation, Eusebius ranks highly as the creator of new genres, both the 
chronicle and ecelesiastieal history,^^ but these innovations are not a basis 
for ascribing to him greatness as a historian. His History of the Church oper- 
ates as an anthology of documents, so that style and approach are inconsist- 
ent and there is little attempt at critical analysis. Where Eusebius did rewrite 
existing material, as when he reworked his earlier text on the Martyrs of 
Palestine, the result is bland paraphrase, and he evades difficult contempo- 
rary issues and personalities. Treadgold’s plausible verdict is that often ‘his 
method of note-taking became his method of composition’.^^^ 

Many ancient historians asserted that accuracy was one of their primary 
goals, not least because it would be difficult to claim that an inaccurate or un- 
truthful account could be useful to future generations. Error or blatant bias 
can undermine an author’s reputation. The contemporary Alexander histo¬ 
rians all veered towards eulogy; Arrian selected Ptolemy and Aristobulus as 
being the best, but his defence of their accuracy - on the grounds that both 
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accompanied Alexander’s expedition, but wrote after his death so would not 
distort under compulsión or through prospect of reward, while Ptolemy as 
a king could not lie (Anab. Pref.) - does not withstand scrutiny. Clitarchus 
was renowned for his lies and exaggerations. Xenophon, in spite of his liter- 
ary qualities, falls down badly because he found it difficult to confront and 
record the growing failings of his Spartan idols; even before discovery of the 
Hellenica Oxyrrhynchia confirmed suspicions that Diodorus had a stronger 
claim to accuracy for some events in the period 410-390, Xenophon’s ina- 
bility to subject the Spartans to searching analysis limited the significance 
of his account. 

However, even the acknowledged greats of the ancient world are recog- 
nized to have their failings. In antiquity, Herodotus was frequently attacked 
for being the ‘father of lies’ rather than ‘father of history’. In spite of Tacitus’ 
assertion that he was composing his account of early emperors sine ira et 
studio (Ann. 1.1), it is clear that he shaped his account of Tiberius, for ex- 
ample, to highlight the evils of emperor, entourage and senatorial toadles. 
Thucydides used to be held up as a paragon of objectivity and accuracy. 
It is true that his biases are less blatant, but inscriptions have made clear 
that his hete noire, Cleon, could claim responsibility for stabilizing Athens’ 
finances during the Archidamian War after its reserves had been depleted 
to dangerous levels by the implementation of the Periclean military strategy 
that Thucydides praised. It is also clear that he deliberately downplayed the 
role of religión and arguable that he chose to minimise the role of Persia in 
Greek affairs, as a result of which he did not report Athenian agreements 
with Persian kings or their interference in rebellions.^^ Polybius may well 
have allowed his attachment to the Scipio family to affect his narrativo, 
while his analysis of the Román constitution in Book 6 probably constrains 
contemporary reality to conform to his ideal of the balanced constitution. 
Ammianus clearly favoured his patrón Ursicinus and the pagan Julián while 
disparaging the achievements of the Christian Constantius II. 

With regard to accuracy, it would be inappropriate to introduce mod- 
ern notions of what counts as accurate history, aspects such as attention 
to socio-economic factors or the precise citation of evidence. So, too, we 
might not regard as appropriate qualities in a history the exploitation of 
emotion, passion or dramatic engagement, but in antiquity, these were 
accepted as part of the literary appeal of a work; the relevance of being 
read with pleasure is also noted for the Great Historians series. Thucydides, 
for all his reputation as a dispassionate narrator, captured the emotional 
turmoil of the Athenians forced to abandon their properties in Attica to 
shelter behind the Long Walls (2.16), portrayed the drama of the nocturnal 
escape of part of the garrison of Plataea (3.21-4), highlighted the acciden¬ 
tal tragedy of the massacre at Mycalessus (7.29-30) and captured the shift- 
ing passions of the desperate Athenians at Syracuse as they watched their 
hopes of escape being destroyed in the naval battle in the Great Harbour 
(7.71). Similarly, Ammianus conjured up his chaotic escape from Persian 
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raiders and the noisy, crowded entry to Amida (18.6, 8). Tacitus evoked 
the mood of Messalina’s downfall {Ann. 11.26-38) and Agrippina’s murder 
{Ann. 14.1-10), but his forte is the atmosphere in the senate as imperial suspi- 
cions distort and corrupt behaviour (e.g. Ann. 4.34-8, 68-70). In Xenophon, 
the thalatta thalatta episode in the Anabasis, when the advance guard even- 
tually glimpses the Black Sea and the rearguard gradually realized that the 
commotion is positive (4.7), is as impressive as anything in the Hellenica, 
even the arrival at Athens of the Paralus with the catastrophic news from 
Aegospotamoi (2.2.3-4). 

One feature shared by most of the great historians of antiquity is distance, 
the fact that they were removed, almost always under compulsión, from their 
homeland or normal frame of reference. Herodotus of Halicarnassus seems 
to have left his native city, possibly as an exile, and to have collected his 
information while travelling in other parts of the Greek world. Thucydides 
was banished from Athens after his failure to respond decisively when com- 
manding the Athenian ñeet on the river Strymon allowed the important 
colony of Amphipolis to rebel. Polybius, who in his youth was cavalry com- 
mander for the Achacan League, was among the hundreds of leading fig¬ 
ures removed to Italy as hostages for the good behaviour of their homeland; 
although he established a favoured position with the Scipio family, he still 
viewed the triumph of Rome through a different lens. Josephus, commander 
of the Jewish rebels in Galilee, tricked his way out of a collective suicide pact 
to become a confidant of the emperors Vespasian and Titus. Unlike these 
authors, Tacitus did not experience exile, though the fundamental change 
in political atmosphere at Rome at the overthrow of Domitian might be 
thought to have given him a comparable distance from the events of the 
Flavian and Julio-Claudian dynasties. Ammianus famously concluded his 
history by describing himself as miles quondam et graecus, a former soldier 
and a Greek (31.16.9), and he felt like an outsider at Rome where he wrote up 
his history in Latin; also, as an adherent of traditional Olympian religión, he 
was distanced from the increasingly Christianised world of the late fourth 
century. Procopius did not, at least as far as we know, ever suffer exile, and it 
is likely that the panegyric of his Buildings received some official reward, but 
in the 540s, he had certainly experienced disillusion with his erstwhile hero, 
Belisarius, that resulted from his subservience to his wife, Antonina,'^ and 
a profound revulsión for Emperor Justinian. For him, this change of heart 
perhaps created the distance that other great historians secured physically. 

Distance, however, should not be so great that the narrative lost its im- 
mediacy. Direct experience of events, and preferably some involvement, 
enhanced a historian’s ability to compose an effective narrative. The great 
historians of antiquity focused their narratives on either contemporary 
events or at least no more than a couple of generations in the past, as in the 
case of Herodotus and Tacitus. A weakness of the extant Alexander histo¬ 
rians is that Curtius Rufus and Arrian were constructing new accounts of 
familiar events already four centuries in the past: perhaps a great writer 
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might have been able to inject immediacy into such a narrative, but the task 
was bound to be harder than when dealing with more recent material. 

Distance undoubtedly helped the historian to analyse his material more 
critically, so that his account was not just a plain narrative: writers were ex- 
pected to articúlate coherent opinions that constituted a critical appraisal of 
the events being narrated. As Agathias explained in his introduction (4-5), 
this was what made history different from and superior to political philos- 
ophy, since a historical narrative devoid of judgment was no better than 
women’s gossip at the spinning wheel (1.7.7). Thucydides is pre-eminent in 
this respect, since he paid attention to the basis for Athenian power, appro- 
priate military strategy, the qualities of different Greek leaders, the stresses 
occasioned by military necessity and the reasons for Athenian defeat. He 
was also prepared to revise his assessments, most famously with regard to 
the failure of the Sicilian Expedition and Alcibiades (2.65.11). Herodotus, in 
whom analysis is less prominent than Thucydides, structured his account 
around a conception of the rise and inevitable decline of power that elevates 
his narrative above mere storytelling. 

To what extent does Procopius belong in this company of Greats? I will 
argüe that Procopius is, indeed, a great historian, partly on the basis of com- 
parisons with these other acknowledged ‘greats’, partly through what and 
how he narrated. First, there are two possible reasons that I will set aside. 

Scholarly attention to Procopius has inevitably focused on the issue of his 
three different works: the historical narrative in Wars, the vicious diatribe 
against Justinian and Theodora, but also, to a lesser extent, Belisarius, in 
the Secret History, and the panegyric of Buildings}^ For current purposes, 
the encomiastic Buildings can be set aside: Procopius received an official 
commission, or for other reasons felt obliged, to compose a work in celebra- 
tion of Justinian’s achievements and was directed, or chose, to focus this on 
the emperor’s record as a builder. The result is a skilful panegyric in which 
literary devices are deployed to alleviate the potential tedium of the topic. 
The Secret History, although presenting itself in its introduction as a histor¬ 
ical narrative that provides information and analysis that the author, un¬ 
doubtedly rightly, thought it imprudent to reveal in public about a reigning 
emperor, is invective rather than standard history. There are points where 
its analysis picks up and expands hints in Wars, thereby clarifying aspects 
of Procopius’ analysis in his main work, but in itself it is better compared to 
the treatment of Claudian in Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis or of Constantino in 
Julian’s Caesars. It is true that Procopius, unlike his predecessors, is criti- 
cizing a living ruler, and so was courting danger, but such courage or fool- 
hardiness does not in itself endow the writer with greatness. Assessment of 
Procopius’ standing as a historian must be on the basis of the Wars, with 
that assessment being informed, where appropriate, with information from 
the Secret History on Procopius’ thoughts. 

The second reason to set aside is Anthony Kaldellis’ recent contention 
that Procopius’ Wars are a skilful and elabórate composition in which an 
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esoteric message to a small audience of fellow philosophers has been em- 
bedded in the narrative^^ If true, this thesis would make Procopius’ Wars 
the most intellectually challenging history from the ancient world. However, 
one weakness in this hypothesis is that Platonic, or more general philosoph- 
ical, language was part of the training that a well-educated individual such 
as Procopius would have received, so that words and phrases might be de- 
ployed without specific intent. Particular passages in the Wars do have a 
philosophical content, for example the exchanges between the Ostrogothic 
king Theodahad, who had a reputation for philosophy, and the educated 
Román ambassador Peter, who seeks to persuade the king that a true phi- 
losopher should surrender his throne to the emperor {Wars 5.6.8-11), but 
this reflects the narrative setting. Kaldellis’ assertion that the introduction 
to Wars 1, where Procopius presents the background to conñict with Persia, 
is modelled on the sequence of regimes in Plato’s Republic 8, in order to 
show how both Persia and Rome have experienced a transition from earlier 
virtue to contemporary tyranny, does not stand up to scrutiny.^® The Wars 
is an interesting and challenging text, but it does not have embedded a secret 
code that has escaped the attention of readers for over 1,400 years. 

The Wars, therefore, needs to be assessed on its own merits, even though 
the Secret History does help to clarify some of Procopius’ opinions. In her 
contribution to the Great Historians series,^^ Averil Cameron did consider 
the issue of Procopius’ greatness. Initially, Cameron noted Procopius’ im- 
portance as the historian through whom we must view the reign of Justin- 
ian, but also mentioned his passionately held political views. As a repórter 
of events, many of which he experienced at first hand, he is characterized as 
careful and conscientious. Most explicitly, it is said that his ‘claim to great¬ 
ness lies not so much in his literary qualities as in the intrinsic importance 
of his subject matter and in his own consciousness of it’.^^ Less positively, on 
the other hand, in her subsequent monograph on Procopius, Cameron cate- 
gorizes Procopius as ‘an excellent repórter rather than a historian’,^^ a ver- 
dict that is compatible with her earlier assessment that subject matter is his 
main claim to eminence. Treadgold praises Procopius for his sincere com- 
mitment to the truth, his provisión of a reliable narrative of major contem¬ 
porary events, his willingness to criticize even important figures, ‘skillful 
use of classical models, a focus on personalities, mostly firsthand sources, 
lively narration, careful attention to statistics and dates, and an interest in 
causation and fate’.^^^ Equally, one can assess Procopius by what he was 
not: Treadgold passes the following verdicts on contemporary historians: 
dishonest (Malalas), amateur (Marcellinus), dabbler (Peter the patrician), 
obscure (Eustathius), diligent but uninspired (John Lydus and Hesychius).^^ 
Some of these judgments might be disputed, for example that on Malalas, 
which originales in his concealed rebanee on Eustathius: Malalas was capa- 
ble of preserving reports that are more detailed and arguably more accurate 
than Procopius, for example on Callinicum and the Nika Riot (18.60, 71). 
None of these adjectives, however, is applicable to Procopius. 
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In terms of content, Procopius clearly reaches the necessary standard. 
The wars of Justinian were the last substantial expansión, or re-expansion, 
of the Román Empire and effected a major, if short-lived, reshaping of na- 
tional power blocks in Europe. With regard to accuracy and comprehensive- 
ness, for most of the events that Procopius reports, he is our main or most 
detailed witness, so that it is impossible to verify his information. However, 
for both Justinian’s first Persian war and the Nika Riot, there are alternative 
accounts in Ps-Zachariah and Malalas, which demónstrate that there are 
events that Procopius has omitted or distorted. In part, this can be attributed 
to what Procopius knew, since his military narrative of the years 528-531 
focuses on the actions of Belisarius, to whose entourage he belonged, and 
the Nika Riot is described from the perspective of the imperial palace, so 
that some actions elsewhere in Constantinople are ignored. In part, it is a 
question of bias: for the battle of Callinicum (Wars 1.18), Malalas preserves 
an alternative narrative (18.60) that is much less creditable to Belisarius, 
and the investigation into the Román defeat appears to have concluded that 
responsibility should be assigned to Belisarius, who was relieved of his com- 
mand as a result. Procopius’ approach to the factional rioters of 532 is that 
of an unsympathetic upper-class observer and his hero Belisarius played a 
major role in the massacre on the final day (Wars 1.24). Procopius is often 
compared unfavourably with Thucydides, but that standard of comparison 
is an idealized Thucydides perhaps recollected from undergraduate study 
over a generation ago rather than the more complex individual of recent 
scholarship.^® None of the acknowledged great historians of antiquity was 
free from some bias and error, so that such blemishes in Procopius do not 
constitute a disqualification. 

Treadgold proposed that Procopius is different from most other ancient 
historians in his use of statistics, noting the occasions when he records the 
size of armies or smaller contingents, while also admitting that some of 
his larger figures are exaggerations.^’ Cameron is more circumspect, not¬ 
ing that, while there is much credible information, as we might expect to 
have been available to someone in Procopius’ official position, there is also 
delibérate distortion in order to magnify the military challenges faced by 
Belisarius.^^ The information is less comprehensive than it seems and may 
have been deployed in order to lend authority to the narrative without be- 
ing able to provide the sort of comprehensive information that a modern 
historian would expect. In this sense, Procopius resembles Herodotus, who 
tended to provide specific information when he wanted to encourage read- 
ers to accept the accuracy of a story. 

Procopius set out to compose a grand narrative in the classical tradition. 
His language draws on classical antecedents, with words and phrases bor- 
rowed from Thucydides, but his literary style most closely resembles that of 
Arrian, and is an elegant and readable versión of the Hellenistic approach 
to Attic Greek.^^ There are the expected circumlocutions for a range of con- 
cepts that would have been unknown to his imagined classical audience: 
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thus, Christian references, official expressions and technical terminology 
are glossed with an explanatory periphrasis, a practice that once misled 
readers7*^ Speeches, often in antithetical pairs, are composed with content 
and arguments that are appropriate to the context: in the Vandal expedi- 
tion, Belisarius regularly presents himself to his troops as a fellow soldier, 
whereas in the early years of the Gothic campaign, Belisarius is elevated as 
the intelligent leader who can out-think his opponents. His discursive intro- 
ductions to the Wars 1 and 3 provide diverse information in the Herodotean 
manner as a backdrop to the campaigns against Persians and Vandals: his- 
tory and ethnography are combined with some appealing, if implausible, 
stories. There are allusions to classical history and literature, most promi- 
nently in Book 8,^' and certain passages - for example, the description of the 
plague of 542 {Wars 2.22-3) - were inñuenced by earlier accounts - in this 
case, Thucydides’ account of the plague at Athens (Thuc. 2.47-54). 

Procopius also tells a story well. The account of the reconquest of Africa in 
Books 3-4 could not be improved in terms of clarity and pace, while it con- 
cludes with the pathos of Gelimer’s surrender that balances the celebration 
of Román triumph (4.6-7). The capture of Naples through an aqueduct is 
recorded with a sense of tensión and suitable attention to detail (5.9-10), the 
yeardong siege of Rome presents the pressures on both defenders and besiegers 
with appropriate focus on the qualities of Belisarius as commander (5.16-6.10), 
while Belisarius’ thwarted attempt to forcé his way up the Tiber in 546 captures 
the hopes and frustrations of this action (7.19). The tone of the narrative is also 
varied: for example, the siege of Rome {Wars 5-6) is narrated with attention to 
single combats, graphic description of gruesome wounds and heroic displays 
of valour, in order to convey an epic tone that is not evident in the narrative of 
the Vandal campaign. As a result, these are narratives that can be read with 
pleasure, thereby meeting a requirement of the Great Historians series. 

In accordance with the expectations of a classical historian, Procopius 
inserted his own opinions and judgments into the narrative. As Averil 
Cameron noted, he had clear views and, even if he reservad the full expres- 
sion of these for the Secret History, he included criticisms of the emperor 
and sénior officials in the Wars, in addition to evaluations of individuáis 
and actions. Some criticisms are included in speeches delivered by foreign- 
ers: for example, the ambassadors from the Ostrogoths and Armenians, 
who in 539/40 attempted to incite Khusro to attack the Romans, asserted 
that Justinian’s insatiable ambition would eventually be focused on Persia 
(2.2; 3); the representativa of the Utigur leader, Sandil, criticized Justinian’s 
strategy for managing the trans-Danubian tribes (8.19.9-21). There are also 
direct authorial comments about how Justinian’s lack of attention to the 
Gothic War meant that an opportunity was squandered to end the conñict 
by promptly dispatching a successor to Belisarius (7.36.4-6), how the em- 
peror’s willingness to tolérate the misdeeds of his generáis encouraged them 
to further crimes (8.13.14) or how his negligence had led to the Román ar- 
mies in Italy not receiving their pay (8.26.6-7). 
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Such judgments, however apposite, do not allow Procopius to claim to 
have contributed to the philosophy of history, which is presented as one of 
the criteria for the Great Historians series. Here, Procopius’ musings on for¬ 
tune and fate are relevant, since they reveal how a Christian author grappled 
with the challenge of reconciling divine omnipotence and benevolence with 
the unpredictability of human affairs, especially major misfortunes: how 
was a Christian historian to deal with the ‘problem of evil’?^^ Procopius’ 
statements on fate have been criticized as incoherent, but his views reflect 
the genuine difficulty that a Christian had in handling this matter.^^ The 
matter is brought to the fore in Procopius’ reflections on the Persian capture 
and sack of Antioch in 540, an event that moved Procopius deeply, since he 
was reasonably familiar with the city, and one that can be seen as the turn- 
ing point in his approach to events. The duty to transmit such a disaster to 
future generations made Procopius dizzy as he reñected on how God had 
permitted Antioch’s beauty and grandeur to be overthrown by an unholy 
man (2.10.4-5). 

Down to 540, what Procopius had to nárrate was largely a succession 
of Román successes. True, there was defeat for Belisarius at Callinicum, 
the penny-pinching of John the Cappadocian that is reported to Justinian 
without consequences (3.13.12-20) and disagreements between the Román 
commanders in Italy which led to disasters such as the destruction of Milán 
(6.21), but the overall trajectory of events was positive: peace was made with 
Persia and the Vandal and Ostrogothic kingdoms were defeated. In 540, with 
the destructive resumption of war against Persia and the upsurge in Ostro¬ 
gothic resistance, soon to be followed by the onset of plague, the situation of 
the empire darkened. As he confronted the narrative of the 540s, Procopius 
became more reñective, as he was forced to consider the numerous misfor¬ 
tunes that had befallen the empire, while the rise and fall of Totila provided 
a dramatic element. After the return from Ravenna in 540, Procopius was 
no longer present at many, if any, of the military events that he was record- 
ing: Belisarius’ eastern campaign of 542 is the most plausible exception,^"^ 
but by then, his attitude to his former hero was also changing. Procopius 
was now less closely involved, achieving both emotional and physical dis- 
tance, as noted earlier. 

It is therefore unsurprising that Books 2 and 7-8 contain many of 
Procopius’ reflections on the nature and purpose of what he is attempt- 
ing, the problems of explaining failure and misfortune and the challenge 
of evaluating the roles of leading individuáis such as Belisarius, Totila and 
Justinian. This more analytical approach is fully embedded in Books 2 
and 7, which were published in the first tranche of the Wars, but is Con¬ 
solidated in Book 8, as well as being developed in particular directions in 
the Secret History. Totila emerges as the hero of the Western narrative, a 
wise commander who also behaves well. Belisarius is unable to formúlate 
an effective plan to counter his threat, for reasons that Procopius could not 
fully grasp (7.13.15-18): perhaps it was fate, perhaps God obstructed him to 
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ensure that Totila and the Goths flourished. Even so, Totila’s heroic resist- 
ance was eventually crushed by the efficient and devout Narses. Procopius 
praised Narses for attributing everything to God (8.33.1), but also struggled 
to explain the vicissitudes of Totila’s career, with his great achievements 
Corning to an unworthy conclusión (8.32.28-30). 

It is arguable that, if Procopius had concluded his history with the events 
of 540, we might well not have regarded Procopius as a great historian. The 
author of Wars Books 1 and 3-6 (excluding the latter part of Book 4) is a 
very competent raconteur, who records events of significance in a style that 
is easy to read - for example, the pace with which he relates the reconquest of 
Africa. On the other hand, there is little that encourages the reader to pause 
and reflect. A rare instance is the musing on the limits of human knowledge 
and the need to avoid disputes about divine matters (5.3.5-9). This passage 
might be an exception to the hypothesis that Procopius, unlike Thucydides 
who revised the start of his History in the light of later events, did not intro¬ 
duce substantial changes to the narratives of the 530s that he had completed. 
Even if not, we might well have been inclined to see the early Procopius as 
an interesting author, the narrator of Justinian’s reasonably successful first 
Persian war and of the triumphs in Africa and Italy, one comparable to 
Xenophon in presenting a good story but not on a par with the greats of the 
ancient world. Adversity transformed Procopius from a good writer into a 
great historian, one who, in the criteria of the Great Historians series, con- 
tributed to the ‘philosophy and study of history’ as well as recounted events. 
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3 The wor(l)ds of Procopius^ 

Peter Van Nuffelen 


Like most ancient authors, Procopius is mainly known to us through his 
own texts7 Somewhat paradoxically, this may be the reason why Procopian 
scholarship rarely heeds the advice of literary theory that text and author 
are two related but distinct entibes. Indeed, in our perception, Procopius 
does not seem to have a life outside of his texts that could be contrastad 
with these very texts. We therefore try to infer his opinions from the Wars, 
Anécdota and Buildings, so as to construct a historical person Procopius 
behind the author Procopius. The approach is not without its difficulties: 
as the recent review article by Geoffrey Greatrex illustrates, we rarely suc- 
ceed in agreeing on the views of Procopius.^ We try nevertheless, because 
Procopius is our main source for events of the first decades of the reign of 
Justinian: his words project worlds, which we then need to construct our 
own ‘age of Justinian’.^ A sound idea of his opinions and passions may help 
US, so we hope, to filter out facts from the narrative. 

Not only is scholarship faced with the problematic transition from Pro¬ 
copius’ words to Justinian’s world, but Procopius also had to meet a simi¬ 
lar challenge: how to turn Justinian’s world into words, or, in more general 
terms, how to represent reality in a historiographical narrative. His choice 
to write in a classicising style and to imitate episodes from classical authors 
has often been considered to impinge upon the representational valué of 
his narrative, either in a negative way by introducing mere tales into what 
should be a narrative of facts^ or in a positivo way by having historiography 
convey an esoteric message of deeper and dangerous truths that cannot be 
stated directly.® In either case, classicism does not seem to be an apt choice 
to represent reality truthfully. Such judgements are based on a modern, pos- 
itivist and empiricist, presupposition according to which the function of the 
language of a scientific text is to represent the world by simply stating ‘what 
is the case’. Literary features are deemed to distract from that aim. As a 
consequence, the narrative of Procopius is devaluated, either because it is 
reduced to mere tales that owe allegiance to literature and not to reality or 
because it is a sign referring to other texts, where the real message resides. 

So far, Procopius has been the object of these debates. This chapter pro¬ 
poses, by contrast, that the problematic transition from world to word is an 
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explicit theme of his narrative. Limiting myself to the Wars, I shall argüe 
that this Work reflects upon its own use of language and what it means to 
represent a shifting world with words that are themselves subject to change. 
This reñection is entangled in an even more fundamental discussion about 
language as man’s médium to connect with reality and to exercise control 
over it, whilst man is, at the same time, essentially unable to fully grasp re¬ 
ality. Indeed, the Wars constantly highlight man’s inability to really grasp 
what has happened and to foresee what will happen. We shall see that 
Procopius does not passively conform to classicism simply because it is the 
cultural habitus of his class and his genre, but that his text shows awareness 
of the tensions its espousal generates. I shall conclude by suggesting that, by 
engaging in such a reñection, Procopius bears witness to a general cultural 
dynamic driven by the Christianisation of his world during Late Antiquity. 


Andent words 

The preface of the Wars has annoyed some scholars. The allusions to Thucy- 
dides in the ñrst part (1.1.1-5) have often been noted,^ but the second part, in 
which Procopius defends contemporary mounted archers against deprecat- 
ing judgements, has caused wonder, for the praise of contemporary warfare 
over and against ancient warfare seems to run counter to the conservative 
instincts attributed to Procopius and sixth-century eastern Román soci- 
ety at large.^ In Chapter 4, G. Greatrex and F. Basso convincingly show 
that the preface makes sense as a Creative engagement with Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Homer and that its straightforward message of superiority 
of the Justinianic wars holds true. Here, I wish only to draw attention to 
one particular feature of the preface, which is, in fact, not just a reñection of 
classicism but also a reñection on it. 

After setting out the traditional credentials of aptitude and honesty, Pro¬ 
copius argües, equally traditionally, that the wars of Justinian were the 
greatest ever (1.1.6-8): 

KpEvocTov 5e oúSev q ioxnpÓTEpov tc5v év toToSe toTí; 7roA.é|ioi(; TETUxqKÓrcov 
Tro YE róí; áA,q0ro(; TEKpqpvoñoOai PonA.o|iévro (pavf|(TETai. TiéjrpaKrai yáp év 
toútok; pákora Tiávrrov róv áKoq ’íopEV 0au|iaoTá oía, qv pq tk; tcóv ráÓE 
áva^Eyopévrov rro 7raA.avro xpóvro rá TipEoPEÍa 5i5oíq kuí rá Ka0’ aÚTÓv oúk 
á^voíq 0anpa(TTá o’ÍEO0ai. rooTiEp oñv ápéA.Ei touí; pév vñv OTpaTEnopévouí; 
Evioi KaA.oñcn to^ótuí;, áyxspáxouí; 5e kuí áoTriSuóraí; kuí Toiañra árra 
óvópara toTí; 7raA.avoTáToi(; é0éA.on(Ti vépEiv, raúrqv te Tqv ápETqv eí; toCtov 
éA,qA,n0évai tóv xpóvov qKKTTa o’íovtui, áTalamropóv yE kuí TÍjí; TiEÍpuí; 
ájtroTáTco Tqv TiEpl aÚTCóv TiovoúpEvoi Só^av. 

That nothing greater or mightier has happened than the events in these 
wars will be obvious to anyone willing to judge from the truth. For in 
these were done the highest number of remarkable deeds of all the wars 
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of which we have heard, unless a reader of this work would give the place 
of honour to ancient times and would consider that what happened in 
his own time cannot be thought of as remarkable. For example, indeed, 
some cali the soldiers of today toxotai (bowmen), but wish to attribute 
anchemachoi (hand-to-hand fighters) and aspidiotai (shield-bearing sol¬ 
diers) and some such ñames to the most ancient ones and think that 
such a valour has hardly come to this age, holding a view about them 
which is lazy and far removed from reality.® 

Then, Procopius argües for the superiority of contemporary mounted bow¬ 
men against their Homeric counterpart, after which he concludes (1.1.16): 

EÍol 5e oí toútcov fjKioTa év0nponpEvoi oépovrai pév kuI rE0f|7racn róv 
nakawv xpóvov, oñSév Sé tuTí; ÉTrvTEXvfioEoi SiSóaoi nXéov. áXka toútcov 
oúSev kcoA,Ú(tei pf| oúxl péyicTTá te kuI á^voA.oYC()TaTa év toToSe toTí; TiolépoK; 
^npPfívav. 

There are some who take this hardly into account and worship and 
marvel at ancient times and do not give much for improvements. But 
nothing of this will prevent the conclusión that the greatest and most 
noteworthy events happened in these wars. 

The second part does more than discuss comparativa military valour. It 
addresses, in fact, some implications of the espousal of classicism and in 
particular the valué judgements that underpin it. Two related points in the 
passages just quoted are of interest to us. First, Procopius clearly antici- 
pates that part of his audience will consider overblown his argument that 
the wars of Justinian were the greatest ever. He attributes this to the fact 
that they fail to base their judgement on reality and that they are biased 
towards antiquity. Such people consider that man has not been able to make 
progress since Homer. Second, such a judgement is expressed within a lin- 
guistic framework that is ultra-classical. Indeed, all three terms (toxotes, 
angemachos, aspidiotes) are Homeric, but toxotes is used only once in the 
litad by Diomedes, as a derogatory term for París.To cali contemporary 
bowmen just toxotai is a slur, but one that can only be grasped if one has 
read enough Homer. 

The passage is obviously polemical, and it may well be that Procopius 
selects these Homeric examples because they allow him to córner his oppo- 
nents by depicting them as being wedded more to the most ancient classic 
than to contemporary reality. This should, however, not distract us from 
how this passage reflects on classicism. First, Procopius shows an aware- 
ness of the valué judgements inherent in the use of classicising language 
and of the potential this has for distorting our understanding of reality. To 
cali contemporary soldiers toxotai expresses a derogatory judgement if set 
within a Homeric framework. Second, by defending the superiority of the 
present, Procopius counters the inherent danger of classicism, namely the 
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tendency to take the past as a point of reference and a better one at thatT 
In the preface, then, classicism does not appear as a mere cultural habitus, 
but as a particular choice to represent reality, and one that runs the risk of 
immediately downgrading the present. Reality, in turn, does not appear to 
be a fixed entity either, but is subject to change - change that can be eval- 
uated. From its very first pages, thus, the Wars draw attention to the gap 
between reality and language and to the significance that language imposes 
on events. 


Ñames and thíngs 

Change in language is everywhere in Procopius, in particular in relation 
to ñames of places and peoples. The Wars are littered with little notices 
that indícate how personal ñames have changed, such as ‘the country 
called Commagene of oíd, but now Euphratesia’ or ‘in the past, [the many 
Gothic nations] were called Sauromatae and Melanchlaeini’7^ The reader 
is informed about the origin of ñames and their disappearance.'^ Such re- 
marks are not unique in late ancient historiography,'‘^ but strongly present 
in Procopius, and as such, they draw constant attention to the instability of 
the relationship between language and reality. Change can affect both sides: 
reality, as was emphasised in the preface, but also language, as in the case of 
changes in ‘Gothic nation’ ñames. 

Sometimes, Procopius reñects explicitly on the difficulty of matching 
Word and world, as when commenting of how the meaning of the term foed- 
era has been extended (3.11.4): 

(poíScpa yáp táí; Tipóí; roñí; TrolEpíouí; OTiovSáí; KaA.oñ(n 'Pcopaíoi. ró 5é vñv 
aTiacn roñ óvóparoí; toutou éTiiPaTEÚEiv oúk év Kolúpri éorl, roñ xpóvon 
ráí; 7rpo(TT|Yopía<; é(p’ róv TÉBEivrai fjKioTa á^voñvroí; rripEÍv, oXka tc5v 
TipaYpáTcov áEÍ TiEpupEpopévcov, f| rañra áyEiv é0éA.on(Tiv ávBpcoTtov, tc5v 
7tpó(T0EV aÚTOíí; (óvopaopévcov óA.iya)poñvTE(;. 

For the Romans cali foedera the treaties with enemies. There is no im- 
pediment now to all to claim this ñame, because time does not demand 
that appellations are kept for what they originally were developed and 
reality continuously turns around to where people want it to go - people 
who care little for how things were called previously by them. 

The vocabulary shows awareness of philosophical discussions about the 
relationship between language and reality. The verb tithemi usually indi- 
cates that ñames are the product of man, and henee not natural; onoma and 
prosegoria are technical terms used in discussions about language (personal 
ñames vs. appellatives or common nouns), although they are treated here 
as synonyms.^® If philosophy is the background, it does not protrude much. 
Rather, the passage betrays a set of basic assumptions, namely that ñames 
were originally suited for the reality they then designated^^ and that reality 
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changes under the influence of man, who is careless about the original 
meaning of ñames.'* Indeed, the deviation from basic meanings is usually 
seen as something negative. Procopius repeatedly deploys set distinctions 
in the speeches of the Wars, between, for example, want of power and want 
of consideration,'^ rashness and bravery,^*' and kindness and lawlessness,^' 
and they appear to be compasses to orient oneself in a complex world. Once, 
a speaker, in casu the Gothic King Witiges, claims that one should not con- 
sider the ñame of something but the advantage it produces in reality.^^ The 
context suggests a negative judgement on Witiges, who just before was nar- 
rated to have condoned the killing of his predecessor Theodahad. 

Indeed, language implies an evaluation of reality, which explains the dis¬ 
comfort certain words cause. In his discussion of the truce between Romans 
and Persians of 545 (renewed in 551), whereby the Romans became effec- 
tively tributary to the Persians, Procopius remarks that the Romans chose 
to abandon yearly payments in favour of a single payment: ‘For the vile 
ñame, not reality, is what people mostly are wont to be ashamed of’.^* 

The evidence surveyed so far suggests that, from its very first pages, the 
Wars engages in a reflection on the relationship between language and real¬ 
ity. Both parts of the equation are seen as being subject to change - change 
that is, by and large, man-made. Procopius signáis a certain carelessness 
in man regarding the original meaning of words. At the same time, reality 
changes too. If change is one major factor, the other issue at stake is the valué 
judgement present in language: as we have just seen, the Romans could live 
with the reality of tribute but not with the ñame. More profoundly, language 
can be consciously used to impose a valué judgement on change itself, as do 
the ultras of classicism whose Homeric words project an image of decline 
onto contemporary society. At the same time, the belief in the original ex- 
actness of words tallies well with his own choice to write in a classicising 
manner: older words may preserve more of their original precisión. 

The relationship between world and word never fully stabilises in the Wars. 
This fact can be understood as the infelicitous consequences of his choice 
to write in a classicising manner. The cultural habitus of the sixth-century 
elite expected this form, as did the particular tradition of historiography 
Procopius sought to position himself in.^‘' On such an understanding, the 
tensión would be primarily literary in origin. In the next section, I shall 
argüe, however, that it betrays the problematic nature of man’s relationship 
with the world. 


Facing the world 

In a famous passage, Procopius justifies his failure to discuss theological de¬ 
bates between Rome and Constantinople with the following argument (5.3.6-8): 


rá 5é ávrAEYÓpEva éyco é^ETrioTápEVOí; éq fjKKJTa é7ri|ivij(Topav. áTtovoíaí; 
yáp pavicbdouí; tivóí; f|Yoñpai EÍvai diEpEuvaoOav rijv roñ 0Eoñ (pnoiv, ÓJioía 
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TioTÉ éoTiv. áv0pa)7rq) yap oúSé Tá ávBpcÓTiEia tó áKpipéí; olpai KaTaA,T|7rTá, 
pií TÍ yz 5f| Tá eÍí; 0eoC (púoiv fjKovTa. épol pév oúv TauTa áKivSúvcoí; 
(TE(Tvco7ní^0® póvcp T(a pf| á7ri(TTET(T0aiTá TETipripéva. éyd) yáp oúk áv oúSév 
’áXko TiEpl 0EoC ÓTioCv EÍTioipi h OTi áya0ó(; te TiavTáTraoiv eít| Kal ^úpTiavTa 
év Tfí é^ouoía Tfl aÚToC exei. 

Although I know them, I shall not mention in the least the points of con- 
troversy. For I consider it insane folly to inquire into the nature of God 
and what it may be. For, I believe, human affairs are not apprehensible 
to man in a preeise way, mueh less so what relates to the nature of God. 
I must therefore safely keep silenee about these matters for this reason 
only that venerable beliefs may not be disbelieved. For I, on my part, 
ean say nothing else whatever about God exeept that He is entirely good 
and holds everything in His power. 

This passage is not evidenee of disbelief or seeptieism. In faet, Proeopius 
takes a eonservative and quite eommon stanee towards theologieal debates: 
we should stiek to the status quo and to the beliefs aeeepted by tradition.^^ 
For this ehapter, it is of greater interest to note the justifieation given for 
this attitude: man is not able to understand human reality, let alone grasp 
God’s nature. 

Man’s limited abilities are underseored in another passage, this time re- 
lating to his eapaeity to foresee the outeome of his aetions. The eontext is the 
remarkable way in whieh the Vandal army missed the invading Román one 
on its way to Deeimum in 533 (3.18.2): 

épol 5e Tá TE 0ETa kuI Tá ávbpcÓTiEva év tí» ttovo) toúto) é7rfíA.0E haupácrav, 
ottcoí; ó pév 0eÓ(;, 7iópp(D0EV óprov Tá éoópEva, ÚTioypácpEi OTiq tiote aÚTÍa Tá 
TipáypaTa 5okeT á7ropf|crEcr0ai, oí 5e ávhpcoTioi q (T(paA.A.ópEvoi q Tá déovTU 
PonlEuópEvoi oÚK íoaoiv oti ETiTaicráv ti, áv oí5tco túxoi, q Óp0c5(; éSpacrav, 
iva yévqTai Tq TÚxq tpípoí;, (péponoa TiávTCOí; étií Tá TipÓTEpov dEdoypéva. 

In this struggle, I eame to wonder about the divine and the human: God, 
seeing future events from afar, sets out how He sees fit that events should 
eome to pass, whereas man, erring or deeiding the right thing, does not 
know that he has failed, if it happens to be that way, or that he has aeted 
correctly, so that a path is made by Fortune, carrying everything to 
what had been deeided on beforehand. 

Let US leave aside diseussions about Tyehe,^® for whieh this passage is usu- 
ally eited, to foeus on the eentral elaim of Proeopius: God is eapable of un- 
derstanding reality fully and of foreseeing events, whereas man eannot even 
know what results his own aetions will bring. Elsewhere, indeed, Proeopius 
underlines that only a man favoured by Fortune ean judge reality eorreetly 
and aet on this knowledge.^’ 
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We encounter here one of the persistent themes of Procopius’ Wars, not 
the play of Tyche, but man’s attempt to impact on a complex and uncontrol- 
lable reality. The Wars is a narrative in which people frantically try to con¬ 
trol events and to tune reality to their plans - and usually fail. A substantial 
portion of the text is taken up with describing intentions and schemes, hopes 
and fears, oaths and lies, promises and deceptions, and Procopius repeat- 
edly points out how things went wrong7^ Regularly, he indulges in counter- 
factual history, showing what could have happened7^ Obviously, attention 
for motivations, and not just actions, was a crucial feature of ancient his- 
toriography. It was often explored through speeches, a tool that Procopius 
uses abundantly. Similarly, Procopius’ attention for misinterpreted omina 
often recalls Herodotus, in whose history actors also often fail to see what 
is really at stake7® It would, however, be reductive to consider Procopius’ 
interest in man’s inability to fully penétrate the present as merely a product 
of his classicism, without any particular role to play within the narrative^^ 

Man is weak, but a few figures surpass the others. Among these, one really 
stands out: Belisarius. In the narrative, foresight is more often associated with 
him than with any other character, through the terms pronoia, prometheia and 
prooran, and their cognates7^ Belisarius does not just have the virtue of fore¬ 
sight, but he is also confident enough to State this publicly, as in his address 
to the discontented Romans in 538: ‘Well, as for me, I have been quite pre¬ 
pared for your conduct in every respect and nothing has been contrary to my 
expectation’7^ Or when addressing his fellow commanders, when opinions 
split after the relief of Rimini in the same year: ‘I think that by this opinión 
of yours we will fail into a foreseeable danger’7"^ This will indeed come to 
pass. Other characters, such as Totila, have occasional or temporary success, 
whereas the bad foresight of others is underscored7^ It may be one of the more 
damning verdiets on Justinian in the Wars that Procopius leaves open if his 
decisión to send Narses to pacify Italy (a well-resourced venture in which he 
was successful over time) was due to foresight or chance: And perhaps for 
this reason Narses took the field against Totila, either because the emperor’s 
view assessed the future rightly or because Fortune ordained the inevitable.’^® 

Belisarius, then, has a much better grasp of reality than ordinary charac¬ 
ters, and this is obviously related to his morally superior nature.^^ Foresight 
is so much a feature of his nature that on one occasion when events do not 
turn out as he had planned, he falls ill. Against Belisarius’ orders to stay 
at Portus and protect his wife Antonina, the commander Isaac attacks the 
Gothic camp, is defeated and taken prisoner (544). When Belisarius hears 
this, he thinks his wife had been taken prisoner too. This is a shock to him 
and, according to Procopius, ‘He fell into a State of speechlessness, a fact that 
had not happened to him before’.^^ After his return to Portus and finding his 
wife safe there, he falls ill and nearly dies. The medical bulletin is symbolic. 
The illness is a sign of how much the personality of Belisarius himself is put 
into question by the event. Indeed, as we shall see immediately, in the Wars, 
speechlessness is a cipher for a lack of control of reality. This shows, in turn, 
that language is the médium through which control is exercised.^^ 
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At a loss for words 

One of the more picturesque episodes in the Wars is the downfall of the 
Vandal king Gelimer after the lunchtime battle of Tricamarum (15 December 
533). It coincides with a fundamental change in Gelimer’s use of language and 
marks, more precisely, the beginning of a long silence of Gelimer. Although 
Gelimer gave the traditional exhortation speech to his Vandal soldiers be- 
fore the battle (4.2.8-22), he leaves their unfortified stockade immediately 
when perceiving that the reinforced army of Belisarius was heading for it in 
the late afternoon (4.3.20-21): 

FeMpep 5e Yvoñí; BEkoápiov ^úv te toTí; tte^oíí; kuí rra orparra éti’ 
aÚTÓv aÚTÍKa íévai, ouSev oüte eítkdv oí5te évTEi>.ápEVO(; étcí te tóv I'titiov 
ávaOpóoKEi'**^ Kai Tf|v étií Noupíduí; (péponoav e^euye. kuí aÚTra o'í te 
^uYyeveTí; Kai tc5v oíketcóv óMyoi tiveí; eíttovto KaTa7rE7rA,T|Yhévoi te kuI tu 
jiapóvTa év ovYfí exovteí;. 

Noticing that Belisarius carne suddenly towards him with his infan- 
try and the rest of his army, Gelimer jumped onto his horse, neither 
saying ñor ordering anything, and fled onto the road to Numidia. And 
his kinsmen and a few of his servants followed him, panic-stricken and 
keeping silence about the event. 

The traditional exhortation speech, which Gelimer had given just before 
the battle, is his last speech and, virtually, his last spoken words in the 
Wars.^^ Indeed, the absence of their leader, and henee of orders, leads to 
the utter defeat of the Vandals, whereupon Gelimer continúes his flight to 
the Papua mountain, among the Mauri. From this moment on, Gelimer 
does not communicate orally anymore in the narrative. Procopius records 
his exchange of letters with the Herul Pharas, sent by Belisarius to besiege 
the Vandal king on his mountain. Gelimer’s letter closes on the following 
mysterious words: ‘I have not got anything more to write. For my current 
fate has robbed me of my thought. But farewell, my friend Pharas, and 
send me picase a lyre, one loaf of bread and a sponge’."^^ This rather eryp- 
tic demand is decoded by the letter-bearer, as referring to Ítems Gelimer 
misses on the mountain. Apart from its anecdotal valué to enliven the nar¬ 
rative, the episode links clear communication and clear thoughts: Gelimer 
lost his mind and thus his capacity to communicate unambiguously. 
Gelimer finally capitúlales when he sees two children, one of them his 
nephew, fighting over a half-baked piece of bread. His act of capitulation 
is transmitted to Pharas, again in writing. Once taken prisoner, Gelimer is 
taken to Carthage and brought before Belisarius. There, he bursts into an 
uncontrollable laughter (4.7.14): 

EV0a 5f| ó FeMpep Tiap’ aÚTÓv EÍ(Tfí7.0E, yzkSiv yzk&xa oute (pañ7.ov oute 
KpÚ7rTE(j0ai ÍKavóv ovtu, tc5v te aÚTÓv 0E(Dpév(DV Evioi pév Tfí Toñ 7iá0ou(; 
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ÚTTEpPolfí áTláVTCOV TE aÚTÓV ÉKOTfíVai TCÓV KttTa (pÚOVV ÚjrCÓTTTEUOV Kttl 
TiapaTiaíovTa fjSri A.óy«) oúSevI tóv yskwm exeiv 

Accordingly, Gelimer carne before him in that place, laughing with such 
a laughter as was neither modérate ñor the kind one could conceal, and 
some of those who were looking at him suspected that by reason of 
the extremity of his affliction he had changed entirely from his natural 
State and that, already beside himself, he was laughing for no reason. 
(Tr. Dewing) 

But Gelimer is not mad: his followers explain that he has seen the highs 
and lows of life and his laughter expresses the idea that man’s fate is wor- 
thy of not much more than laughter. This laughter is of a different na- 
ture than the one that dominates in one of Procopius’ models, Herodotus, 
where laughter usually is a negative attitude that expresses a lack of under- 
standing."^^ At least in the Vandal interpretation, then, Gelimer laughs a 
laugh quite cióse to Sartre’s rire, expressing insight in life’s absurdity. This 
interpretation acquires more general validity in the last appearance of 
Gelimer. Walking in the triumphal procession in Constantinople, he utters 
the famous saying from Ecelesiastes, ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity’.'*^ 
The chastised Gelimer has found in the Bible the key to unlocking the 
meaning of the events. 

Procopius has not recorded the Gelimer story to brush up his existential- 
ist credentials. It is, in fact, a paradigm, an internal exemplum, to which later 
the Gothic king Theodahad is likened: ‘And Theodahad, having become a 
coward and fallen into speechlessness, no less as if he had become a prisoner 
with Gelimer’.^^^ In a State of despair, Theodahad quickly accepts a treaty 
with Justinian (536), through negotiations with Peter the Patrician. We may 
assume that Theodahad recovered his speech for this, but Procopius sig- 
nificantly does not let Theodahad speak anymore. Equally, we are justified 
to suppose that Gelimer did speak between his ñight and his submission to 
Belisarius. But such considerations miss the point: Procopius obviously does 
not suggest a medical diagnosis of aphasia. Rather, all three cases of speech¬ 
lessness oceur when the character is unable to control events. Belisarius’ 
silence is a result of a rare, and potentially very dangerous, failure of his. 
As long as Gelimer speaks, can exhort his soldiers and issue orders, he is 
capable of having an influence on the course of events. Mute, he becomes 
the mere plaything of others. For Theodahad, it is a sign of pusillanimity. 
Speech, and oral speech at that, thus has an intímate connection with con¬ 
trol over reality. 

Indeed, as much as speechlessness is the loss of the power to impact events, 
speech is the capacity to do so.'*® The mere fact of speaking is not enough: 
truthful and successful speech is conditional on the possession of virtue. 
A hagiographical anecdote sums up this idea in a graphic way. Procopius 
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narrates how Nicaean victims of Geiseric’s persecution had their tongues 
cut out, without this affecting their capacity to speak (3.8.4): 

oí ETi Kal éí; épé ttepióvteí; év Bu^avríq) éxpravro áKpaicpvEÍ rfl (pcovfl, or)5’ 
ÓTicooTvoCv Tar)TT|(; 5f| ttíí; ripcopíaí; é7rai(T0avópEvoi-(bv 5f| 5r)o, éTiEidfi 
yuvai^lv éraípaií; 7rA,T|oiá^Eiv EYVcooav, oúkéti (pBéyYEoBai tó A.oi7róv 
íoxuoav. 

... (confessors), who, still going around in Byzantium even in my days, 
used their voice perfectly, not experiencing the least of this punishment. 
Of these, however, two were not able to speak anymore because they 
had decided to approach harlots. 

The miracle of the unimpaired speech is reserved for the virtuous. Unsur- 
prisingly, therefore, foresight is reserved for those who possess virtue: Be- 
lisarius is the obvious example and Totila’s initial successes are explicitly 
ascribed to the justice he touts in his speeches.'*’ Yet, in the case of Totila, 
his fall is already announced by the fact that he sometimes acts contrary to 
his self-professed justice and indulges in cruel executions and treachery.'** 
Virtue, foresight and speech are thus the triad that underpins much of the 
narrative in the Wars. Neither, however, achieves perfection. Full virtue is 
rare among men (even Belisarius has a blemish), and human foresight never 
fully penetrates reality. Speech is human, too, and man has, by his very 
nature, limited abilities. Education may help, as may the memory of past 
events. But man remains fickle and tends to believe rumours and arguments 
that picase him.^^ Faced with a reality that appears to be in a constant flux, 
man is rarely able to direct the course of events. 


The labyrinth of history 

For all the esteem modern scholars have for Procopius, his narrative is of- 
ten challenged as superficial. Averil Cameron called him ‘an excellent re¬ 
pórter rather than a historian’^® - a judgement that, thirty years ago, when 
journalism was still an honourable profession, could sound as praise. In his 
article in Der Neue Pauly, Franz Tinnefeld notes that Procopius rarely asks 
about the profound reasons why something is happening.^^ Those who wish 
to read the Wars as a ‘philosophie-á-clés’, like Antony Kaldellis, admit, by 
looking for significance and meaning underneath the surface text, that the 
surface is superficial. Such judgements presuppose that it is the task of a his¬ 
torian to penétrate reality and describe the concatenation of events in terms 
of causality, whereby causality is often implicitly understood as causality as 
we think appropriate - namely, immanent, structural causes. This presup- 
position often goes hand in hand with the one signalled at the beginning of 
this chapter, that reality can be expressed in a clear narrative. 
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Yet, I would suggest, in this way we fail to grasp the understanding of 
reality and language that the Wars project. Reality there appears as slippery 
and complex, unable to be fully fathomed by man. Language, in tura, is a 
powerful means to control reality but remains human: it changes and man’s 
abilities are limited. Man’s limitations are both accidental and essential: 
virtue and training make man better, but even Belisarius, the best possible 
man, has his faults. The Wars is thus a narrative that insists on the gap be- 
tween world and word, and this both on the level of the representation of 
events (the Wars themselves) as on the level of man’s action in the world (the 
events described in the narrative). In such a constellation, it is not a failure if 
Procopius does not deliver precisely analysed causal chains. Indeed, his nar¬ 
rative betrays a view of a labyrinthine world in which man is constantly lost. 

The reproach of superficiality is the product of measuring late antique 
historiography with classical standards (or, at least, what we think classical 
historiography was).^^ Procopius, in a way, invites such a standard to be 
applied to him, as he writes in a classicising manner. Nevertheless, a simi- 
larity in literary form does not equate to a similarity in an underlying world 
view. Indeed, at the end of this chapter, I wish to suggest that Procopius 
bears witness to a shift in the poetics of history from classical antiquity to 
late antiquity. I understand poetics of history in the sense defined by the 
French philosopher Jacques Ranciére. He argües that the transition from 
world to word, which constituios the basis of historiography, always presup- 
poses a particular cholee as to the powers ascribed to language. The crucial 
question is not if but how language can grasp reality. This cholee can be 
described as poetics. Classical antiquity can be seen to espouse a poetics 
of mimesis, according to which the rules of traditional rhetorical education 
were deemed adequate to represent reality in language, even if this could be 
difficult.^^ In late antiquity, the rhetorical paradigm remains normativo, as 
one can see in Procopius, but it is accompanied with a growing sense of the 
inadequacy of rhetoric to really represent events. Reality, as it were, cannot 
be domesticated by narrative. We can cali this a poetics of doubt: history is 
still written in acknowledgement of the rhetorical precepts of brevitas and 
claritas, but it is doubted that they can fully represent reality. This is what 
we witness in the Historiae of Orosius, who acenses his pagan adversarles of 
having a mistaken perception of reality because of their rhetorical training. 
Nevertheless, Orosius does not offer a completely different way of writing 
history: his claim to represent events as they truly are is supported by ex¬ 
tensivo recourse to pathetic descriptions - and pathos is a form of rheto- 
ric.^^ Elsewhere, I argüe that similar observations can be made for John of 
Ephesus.^’ 

As I have argued, beneath Procopius’ espousal of a classicising form, one 
can sense the instability of the relationship between word and world, and 
this is, I would surmise, another feature of the poetics of doubt. Procopius 
shows that this doubt extends to man’s engagement with the world. In a 
poetics of mimesis, language is able to faithfully represent reality and henee 
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make reality understandable. The Wars never claims that much and sug- 
gests, on the contrary, that just a few fully grasp reality, which man strug- 
gles to control. If Procopius only scratches the surface, it is because this is 
what man is only capable of. 

This attitude is not due to the chaos of the later Román Empire. It is 
hard to see why Procopius’ world would be more complex than that of 
Thucydides or Tacitus.^^ Nevertheless, the latter were able to write histo¬ 
ries that exude confidence that the mechanism of power and war has been 
grasped and properly expressed. The reasons for such differences are not 
to be sought in the psychology of the author either. Ancient personalities 
are, at any rate, beyond our grasp, and the parallels between Procopius and 
Orosius, Agathias and John of Ephesus suggest that we are dealing with a 
wider cultural phenomenon. 

Two causes of this poetics of doubt can be identified. A first one is the gen¬ 
eral doubt introduced by Christianity regarding the valué of classical learn- 
ing and rhetoric in particular. One of the arguments produced was, indeed, 
that the truth of the Gospel did not need rhetorical embellishment and was 
expressed in the language of fishermen. As is well known, this did not result 
in a simple rejection of classical learning and writing. Rather, we see a wide 
array of positions being assumed, ranging from outright rejection to strong 
defence. Nevertheless, writing according to rhetorical rules was not self- 
evident anymore and could not be done without a reñection on its appropri- 
ateness.^® The position of rhetoric as the cultural norm was questioned, even 
though that norm continued to stand. In prefaces of histories and lives of 
saints, apologies for the author’s inability to write properly proliferate and 
they demónstrate both that proper writing in line with rhetorical training 
remained the norm and that this norm was weakened so that the (seemingly) 
uncultured could also write and describe reality. 

Doubt about the appropriateness of rhetoric to describe reality can only 
be a pardal explanation, for the doubts of Procopius go deeper: reality itself 
seems very hard to be properly represented in any form. The second cause 
seems to be a particular Christian view about man and God. Procopius’ 
image of a complex world that defies man’s capacities of analysis and ac- 
tion chimes well with ideas we encounter in other Christian historians of 
the period. The Syriac historian Pseudo-Joshua the Stylite ruminates in his 
preface on the relationship between human and divine causality. Contrary 
to what is sometimes ascribed to Christian historiography,®*^ he does not re¬ 
place human causality with divine intervention, but seeks to apportion each 
its appropriate place. Even when he affirms that, ultimately, the Persian war 
between 502 and 506 was a punishment for the sins of man, he also affirms 
that he is not able to fully account for everything.®^ Agathias grapples with 
similar issues,®^ and his narrativo is replete with the problems of foresight 
and virtue, as is that of the Wars.^^ In both histories, events are understood 
as the complex interaction between individual virtue and vice and God’s 
responso to these, coupled with a profound sonso that God is omnipotent 
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and not controlled by human expectations. The similarities between an 
explicitly Christian work composed in Syriac (Pseudo-Joshua), a classicis- 
ing Greek history that is explicitly Christian (Agathias) and a classicising 
history of which the Christian character has been denied^^ or seen to be 
obscured by the demands of genre and style®^ (Procopius) suggests that we 
are dealing with a widespread, late ancient Christian view on reality: man’s 
limited capacity, as well as his sinfulness, renders him unable to fully un- 
derstand the world, let alone God, who acts in unfathomable ways.®® In such 
circumstances, writing history is like groping in the dark, with occasional 
flashes of light. 

The apparent superflciality of Procopius is, then, the product of a particu¬ 
lar poetics of history, and, therefore, of a particular view of reality. It may 
also help us to understand why scholarship fails to agree on what the exact 
tendency of the Wars is and what message Procopius precisely wishes to 
convey. Although replete with expressions of like and dislike, the narrative 
is, in fact, much more open-ended than we may be willing to admit. If there 
is one lesson that the Wars teaches us, it must be this one: nobody can shape 
reality according to his wishes - not even an emperor. 

Notes 

1 The research leading to these results has received funding from the European 
Research Council under the European Union’s Seventh Framework Programme 
(EP/2007-2013)/ERC Grant Agreement n. 313153 and from the Flemish Research 
Fund. I thank the editors for their suggestions for improvement of this paper. 

2 For snippets of information from other sources, see PLREIII, pp. 1060-1066 (2). 
For a thorough introduction to Procopius, see B5rm 2007, 18-69. 

3 Greatrex 2014a. See also B5rm 2014, 306. 

4 For the term, see Meier 2003 and Leppin 2007. 

5 This view has a long tradition: e.g., Brückner 1896; Soyter 1939 and 1951; Roques 

2000. 

6 For example, Cresci 1986; Kaldellis 2004a. For overviews of past debates, see 
Cameron 1985, 33-46; Kaldellis 2004a, 20-26. 

7 Cf. Thucydides 1.5, 1.10, 1.13 with Cameron 1985, 37. 

8 See e.g., Evans 1976, 357; Kaldellis 2004a, 21. Greatrex 2014a, 94 offers an Over¬ 
View of positions. 

9 Translations are mine unless specified otherwise. 

10 Homer,/fífld 11.385. 

11 Cf. further passages illustrating awareness of change (Procopius, Wars 3.22, 
4.2.16; 4.16.18; 8.1.11-13) and of ‘progress’ (Procopius, Wars 8.6.9; 8.11.27-8; 
8.14.4). See also Meier 1999 on the description of the plague (Procopius, Wars 
2.22-23). Two descriptions of conversión (Procopius, Wars 6.14.33; 8.3.18) indi- 
cate that Procopius associates conversión to Christianity with moral progress. 
For a parallel, see, e.g., Urbicius, Epitedeuma (Greatrex, Burgess and Elton 2005, 
55). The preface of Book 8 (Procopius, Wars 8.1.7-11) also argües for the superi- 
ority of recent knowledge (against blind trust in ancient authors) and emphasises 
change. See further Procopius, Wars 8.6.9-10. See Rouché 1998 for importan! 
points about the political nature of language issues in this period. 

12 Procopius, Wars 1.17.2, 3.2.2-3. See also Procopius, Wars 1.21.14, 2.4.5, 3.1.8-10, 
3.2.2-3, 3.11.4, 3.13.8, 7.8.17, 8.6.18, 5.19.4, 7.14.29, 8.5.5, 8.14.48, 8.22.22. 
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13 Origin of ñames: Procopius, Wars 1.19.35, 1.24.10, 2.5.4, 8.24.38-3. Disappear- 
ance of ñames: Procopius, Wars 4.2.11, 7.4.12, 8.2.13. No ñame: Procopius, 
Wars 4.3.2. 

14 For example, Zosimus 1.52.1, John of Lydia, On magistrates 3.32. 

15 Cf Procopius, Wars 3.2.2-3. 

16 Cf Diogenes Laertius 7.58. 

17 For similar ideas, see Procopius, Wars 7.27.18; 8.1.13; 8.22.22. 

18 Cf Procopius, IFarí 7.27.18; 8.14.48. 

19 Procopius, Wars 2.7.28. (Megas). 

20 Procopius, IFara 5.20.8 (ambassadors ofWitiges). 

21 Procopius, JFarí 7.8.15 (Totila). 

22 Procopius, Wars 5.\l.21. 

23 Procopius, Wars 8.15.7: ráyáp aioxpáóvópaxa, oñ ráTipáypaxa, sióGaoiv avOpcoTioi 
SK xoñ STii 7i>.si0xov aÍ0xúvs00ai. 

24 Cameron 1985, 33-46. 

25 Cameron 1985, 119; see the divergent interpretation of Kaldellis 2004a, 170. 
Alien 1981, 60 indícales that such views were shared by some church historians 
in Ibis period. A similar point was made by Maria Conterno in her paper at the 
Procopius conference in Mainz (December 2014), Conterno, M. “Procopius and 
non-Chalcedonian Christians: a loud silence?”, in: G. Greatrex - S. Janniard 
(eds.), The World of Procopius. Paris: De Boccard, Forthcoming. 

26 A good OverView in Rubin 1952, 331-333; Brodka 2004, 46-55. Compare Kaldellis 
2004a, 173-221. 

27 Procopius, Wars 3.18.2, 7.13.17; see also Procopius, Wars 2.22.32, 3.19.25. cf. 
Brodka 2004, 41-45. 

28 For example, Procopius, Wars 1.25.10, 2.2, 2.6.1-8, 4.1.11, 4.17.1, 4.26.10, 4.27.22, 
5.3.19-29, 7.2. 

29 Procopius, Wars 3.19.26, 7.6.17. 

30 On oracles and signs, see Procopius, Wars 1.25.10, 2.3.49, 3.4.9, 3.21.14, 3.11.26- 
30, 3.15.35, 3.24.14,4.8.11,4.12.28, 5.9.2, 5.9.4-7, 5.20.1, 5.22.4, 5.24.22-27, 5.24.35, 
6.28.5, 7.29.17, 8.14.38-40, 8.21.17. For Procopius’ self-presentation, it is interest- 
ing to note that he appears in the narrativa as a privileged interpretar of signs: cf. 
Procopius, Wars 3.15.35, 5.24.35. 

31 In fact, classical references can consciously reinforce the surface meaning of the 
narrativa: see Procopius, Wars 5.12.32, with an abusión to Thucydides 2.65.6. 

32 See, e.g., Procopius, Wars 2.19.6, 5.14.16, 5.25.15, 6.3.23-26, 6.9.6, 6.18.13-4. For 
failure of insight in others, see, e.g., Procopius, Wars 1.17.30. Bórm 2014, 313 
signáis indecisión as a feature of bad rulers in Procopius. One should also look 
at the antonyms, such as aporco and its cognates (e.g. 2.22.29, 3.19.15, 6.24.19), 
indicating the inability to decide what to do. 

33 Procopius, Wars 6.3.23: KkT spoiys kuí Mav TipooSsxopévcp xa7iap’ úpoiv ysyévpxai 
Tiávxa, SKpépriKs 5e Tiapá 5ó^av oúSév. Tr. Dewing, adapted. 

34 Procopius, Wars 6.18.14: éyd) 5s xaúxp úprov xfi Tiapppoíg é:; TipouTixov f|pa(; 
ép7is0si00ai kív5uvov oípai. There is an abusión here to Thucydides 5.99. 

35 Stotzas: Procopius, Wars 4.\1 15; Vandals: Procopius, Wars 3.23.10. Cf. Brodka 

2004, 101. 

36 Procopius, Wars 8.21.19: kuí 5iá xoñxo i(sa>q STii Touxí7.av éoxpaxfiysi Napofíq, f) 
0xoxa^opévT|(; xoñ éoopévou xíjí; PaoiT-écoq yvcópT|(;, f) 7ipuxavsuoÚ0T|(; xó 5éov xp:; 
xúxTiq. Justinian is largely absent in the Wars as an actor (cf. Brodka 2004, 
128-129). It may be significant, in the bght of the present analysis, that he never 
speaks. 

37 For the link between morabty and success in Procopius, see Meier 1999, 187. 

38 Procopius, Wars 7.19.30: éq ácpaoíav spTiéTixcoKsv oñ ysyovóí; añxm Ttpóxspov xoñxó 
ys. On this passage, see also Kaldellis 2004a, 202. 
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39 This has obvious consequences for Procopius’ self-presentation. By composing 
his narrative, Procopius presents himself implicitly as someone who has at least 
some control over reality. It is not insignificant that this impression is explicitly 
confirmed by the episodes in which Procopius himself is an actor; see the refer- 
ences in note 30. 

40 Cf. Herodotus 3.64.3. The reference is, significantly, to Cambyses, the famously 
‘mad’ Persian king. 

41 In the triumph in Constantinople, Gelimer is said to recite Eccl. 1.2 ‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity’ (4.9.11). About this passage, see below. 

42 Procopius, Wars 4.6.29-30: éyd) pévxoi Tispairépco ti ypácpsiv oúk sxco. ácpsíXsTO yáp 
ps TTiv svvoiav f| Tiapoñoa túxt|. aXkh xaípé poi, a (pí>.s ®ápa, kuí poi KiOápav ts kuí 
apxov sva kuí oTióyyov Ssopévcp TiépTis. 

43 See Lateiner 1977. For laughter that is unfounded, see Procopius, Wars 2.26.19, 
3.22.11, 8.21.17. Belisarius sometimes laughs when perceiving the inanity of his 
enemies’ efforts, thus expressing foresight (Wars 2.21.10, 5.18.42 and especially 
at 5.22.2-9, an example suggested by Christopher Lillington-Martin at the 
Procopius conference in Mainz, December 2014). For other scenes with laughter 
in Proeopius, see e.g., Procopius, Wars 3.5.9, 8.28.4. 

44 Procopius, IFarí 4.9.11; Eccl. 1.2. 

45 Procopius, Wars 5.6.2: kuí 6g ánoósiXiáaaq xs kuí ég ácpaoíav sptistixcokwí;, oúx 
t| 00 ov f) si 5opuá>.coxo(; ^ñv xro FsMpspi aüxóí; éysyóvsi... 

46 The Thueydidean tendency in Procopius to focus more on speeches than the 
events, noted by Kaldellis 2004, 31, contributes to this, too. The narrative that 
follows the speeeh allows the reader so see which speaker has judged the situa- 
tion well. 

47 Procopius, Wars 7.8.18-19 and 7.20.30. 

48 Procopius, Wars 7.12.19, 7.10.15, 7.15.14-15, 7.19.34. The figure of Totila is there- 
fore more ambiguous than the praise in 8.32.28-31 suggests. 

49 Education: Procopius, Wars 1.24.12,5.2.6, but note the barbarían Pharas, ‘taught 
by the nature of things’ (Procopius, Wars 4.6.15-16). Memory: Procopius, Wars 
4.1.17, 6.30.20, but see also reflections on the fading of memory (Procopius, Wars 
4.2.16, 4.16.18) and on how the present changes views of the past (Procopius, 
Wars 4.5.13). Fickleness: Procopius, Wars 7.24.28, 8.16.31-33. 

50 Cameron 1985, 151, cf. 145, noting the absence of a proper theory of causation. 

51 Tinnefeld 2001, 392: ‘P. fragt auch sonst selten nach den eigentlichen Gründen 
des histor. Geschehens.’ 

52 Some of these presuppositions seem to underpin the argument of Meier 2004. 

53 On debates about the nature of ancient historiography, see Heldmann 2011 and 
Van Nuffelen 2012, 140-142, both with further references. 

54 Ranciére 1993, 203. This is to be distinguished from the attempts to define an 
aesthetics that is typical for late antiquity, e.g., Martínez Pizarro 1989, Roberts 
1989 and Formisano 2007. The scholars who propose a typical late antique aes¬ 
thetics refuse to accept that this aesthetics betrays a particular form of perceiv¬ 
ing and understanding reality. Rather, they see it produced by changes in taste or 
changes within literature itself. The link postulated by Auerbach 1971 between 
representation of reality and world view remains, in my view, more fruitful, and 
necessary if one is to do justice to the referential nature of historiography. 

55 For example, Diodorus of Sicily 20.43.7; Lucían, How to write history 50-51. 

56 Van Nuffelen 2012. 

57 Van Nuffelen forthcoming. 

58 Cf Pazdernik 2000. 

59 See Gemeinhardt 2007 for an overview of these debates and the (vast) previous 
literature. 
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60 Meier 2004. 

61 Pseudo-Joshua the Stylite 1-6. Tr. Trombley and Watt 2000. 

62 Agathias, Histories 1.1.2-5. 

63 For further analysis, see Van Nuffelen forthcoming. 

64 Kaldellis 2004a, but see the survey of criticism on this position by Greatrex 
2014a, 91-92. One should note that Kaldellis 2004a, 221 ascribes a somewhat 
similar idea to Procopius (‘Procopius proposes no scheme by which fortune can 
be mastered’), but I do not follow him in seeing this as fundamentally Hellenic. 

65 Cameron 1985, 117-119, 133. 

66 There are some obvious parallels with Augustine’s view of history and man: see 
Markus 1988, 159; Ligota 1997; van Oort 2012, 2. 
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4 How to interpret Procopius’ 
preface to the fVars 

Franco Basso and Geoffrey Greatrex^ 


It may seem rather perverse, in a volume that seeks to apply new methods 
to the study of Procopius, that we should propose to discuss again Wars 1.1, 
a chapter that - more than any other, and not surprisingly perhaps - has 
long seemed to readers of the Wars to stand in need of interpretation and 
one that has already elicited its fair share of responsos. Our contention that 
we can only understand Procopius’ historiographical aims in the preface to 
Wars by studying in detail his mimesis of Thucydides and Herodotus may 
equally not appear particularly novel. But if such an obvious approach is 
bound to appear a rather unpromising way of addressing the brief of this 
collection, here lies the paradox to which we would like to attract attention: 
it is arguably because imitation of both Thucydides and Herodotus (as well 
as other classical authors) is such an obvious, pervasive and defining feature 
of Procopius’ writing, naturally recognised as such, that its sophisticated 
quality and Creative nature may have gone largely unrecognised. We pro¬ 
pose instead to study Procopius’ mimesis not only as the form in which his 
historiographical theory and practice is couched, but also as the main (and 
in some cases, the only) means through which Procopius fashions his re¬ 
sponsos to the specific historiographical problems that confront him. Such 
an approach does in fact constitute, we would argüe, a new and more precise 
way of understanding Procopius’ mimesis, of which our discussion of the 
preface to Wars aims to provide a concrete example. 

That mimesis of Thucydides’ and Herodotus’ prefatory statements is a 
prominent feature of Procopius’ preface to the Wars has long been noted by 
students of the Wars? What seems to have remained unacknowledged is the 
elabórate manner in which the two models are integrated and, most impor- 
tantly, the historiographical purpose that this unusual combination is meant 
to serve. More than any other aspect of the preface, the extended compar- 
ison of contemporary horse-archers with Homeric bowmen (1.1.8-16) has 
suffered from the failure of interpreters to appreciate the quality and func- 
tion of the mimesis of Thucydides and Herodotus that precedes it. When the 
latter is properly understood, we will argüe, the comparison appears much 
less of an oddity or in need of special interpretativo pleading. 
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The serious historiographical aim that the Homeric comparison serves, 
in fact, is not articulated (and for good reasons) in the form of direct and 
straightforward pronouncements, but only indirectly, through the combina- 
tion of Thucydidean and Herodotean motifs variously juxtaposed and mod- 
ified in the section that leads up to it. It is the failure to acknowledge this that 
has created both the need and scope to suggest alternative motives. Henee, 
for Roger Scott, the ‘prologue makes highly enjoyable light reading, but is 
not meant to be taken too seriously’, and Procopius’ aim is ‘poking fun at his 
classical models’.^ Anthony Kaldellis takes this line a stage further, seeing in 
the absurdity of the comparison with a bygone era an ironic undermining of 
the argument that it is apparently meant to support: far from admiring the 
soldiers of his own day, the historian was dismayed by the unbridled imperi- 
alism of Justinian and by the barbarisation of ‘Román’ forces.‘^ The alterna¬ 
tive to these attempts at explanation - Procopius simply admired the efficacy 
of the army of his day, and in particular of its horse-archers - possibly still 
adopted by most readers of the Wars, while more in keeping with Procopius’ 
recognisable interest for developments in military technology,^ still fails to 
acknowledge the specific historiographical function of the Homeric com¬ 
parison in the context of the preface as a whole. Procopius does not simply 
ask his audience to give due credit, but insists on technological advances in 
archery as the one aspect in which his war can not only stand comparison 
with those narrated by his classical models but actually surpass them. The 
point is not that technology is one domain in which the present is superior 
to the past. What is at stake in his discussion of archery is the arete of the 
fighters: raúrriv te Tf|v ápETf|v é(; toutov éA,T|A,n0évai tóv xpóvov fjKioTa ol'ovrai 
(‘they [i.e., Procopius’ contemporaries] do not believe at all that this valour 
[se. of Homeric fighters] has reached this time’). Better equipment allows for 
greater valour, and this in turn can provide a criterion for axiologia more 
flexible and suitable than more mundane ones based on hard numbers. On 
this basis, from the perspective that he has chosen, Procopius’ claim that 
his war can stand comparison to those of the past, and even surpass them, 
would not have seemed either impossibly infiated or patently ironic. 


Ludan and Procopius 

By the time Lucian was turning his satire to mock incompetent and unre- 
fined would-be historians of Ludus Verus’ war against the Parthians (in AD 
166), imitation of Thucydides (and Herodotus) had seemingly become suf- 
fidently dichéd and unsubtle enough to provide an easy target for ridicule. 

ETspoí; 5 e ©ouKuSíSon ^T|A.o)Tf|(; UKpoí;, oíoí; eú páA.a rro ápxETÚTKp EÍKaopévoí;, 
Kttl Tf|v ápxfjv éq ékeTvoí; oñv rra éanroñ óvópaTi fjp^aTO, xoip^soTárriv 
ápx«)v áTiadav kuI 0úpou ron AttikoC áTrojivéouoav. opa yáp “KpE7répT|0(; 
KaA.7roupviavó(; nop7rT|íou7roA.ÍTT|(; (mvéypa\|/E tóv TiólEpov tcóv nap0uaío)v kuI 
Tcopaícov, Óí; éTrolépTioav Tipóí; áA.A,f|A.ou(;, áp^ápEVOí; Ei)0ñ(; ouvioTapévou.” 
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But another, a zealous admirer of Thucydides, modelling himself very 
carefully on his exemplar even began his proem like him with his own 
ñame, producing the most elegant of all proems and one with as Attic 
an aroma as thyme! Just look at this: ‘Crepereius Calpurnianus, the 
Pompeiopolitan, wrote the history of the war between the Parthians and 
the Romans, and how they fought the war against each other, beginning 
from the moment it broke out.’ 

(tr. M.D. MacLeod, with some changes)^ 

Lucian purports to be actually quoting from someone else’s work, but even 
if his contemporary audience was meant to recognise in this versión of 
Thucydides’ first sentence a parodie mimesis of some other, perhaps less 
slavish, imitations of the model, its valué as evidence for real compositional 
practices would not be substantially diminished. To be effective, Lucian’s 
satire must have been targeting what more accomplished readers and writ- 
ers of history would have regarded as the real shortcomings of less sophisti- 
cated practitioners. For students of Procopius’ preface, it is worthy of note 
that the second figure among those satirised by Lucian should be an imita- 
tor of Thucydides who had begun his narrative of the Parthian War with 
words almost identical to those of Thucydides’ introductory sentence. What 
Lucian seems to object to, in fact, is not the practice of stylistic mimesis in 
itself but the incompetent manner in which this is practised: 

Kai Yctp ah kuI toCto éTHEiKcóí; ttoA-u vñv éori, ró o’ÍEoOav roCr' Elvai toíí; 
©ouKuSíSon éoiKÓra >,éYEiv, eí ókíyov évTpé\|/a(; rá añroñ ÉKEÍvon Hyoi tk;. 

For it’s a pretty common occurrence these days for someone to think 
he’s talking like Thucydides, if he uses Thucydides’ own words with a 
few changes. 

{How to write history, 15, tr. MacLeod, 213) 

The problem with the historians criticised by Lucian seems to be that they 
are too cióse to the words of Thucydides, but not cióse enough to his histo- 
riographical standards and methods. That the latter should be adopted by 
all writers of history is indeed the central recommendation of Lucian’s work, 
but the fact that such an injunction should have found some application in 
Procopius’ proem is hardly in need of a specific explanation beyond that of 
Thucydides’ canonical position and prestige. More interesting is the fact that 
the slavish imitation ridiculed by Lucian is carefully avoided by Procopius, who 
is seemingly keen to display his skills at mimesis by employing a more refined 
mixture of imitatio and variatio. The centrality of mimesis and its discourse in 
the literary culture of both the second century AD and of Procopius’ own mi- 
lieu is, however, again an adequate explanation for the points of contact.^ Even 
though Lucian’s discussion involves the imitation of the same first sentence of 
Thucydides also employed (more skilfully) by Procopius, this can hardly be 
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regarded as of direct and specific relevance to the latter, let alone postulated as 
a direct inñuence.^ On the other hand, it is more striking that Procopius com¬ 
bines imitation of the prefaces of Thucydides and Herodotus in his preface, 
while Lucian, in his section devoted to proems (How to write history, 53-54), 
singles out Herodotus and Thucydides as providing equally viable models: 

'Otcótuv 5é Kui (ppoi(uá^T|Tav, áTió SuoTv póvov áp^srai, oñx raoTiEp oí 
piÍTopEí; ano rpicóv, alia ró ttíí; EÚvoíaí; TiapElí; Tipoooxiiv kuí EÚpábEvav 
EÚTCopiíoEi toTí; áKoúonoi. Tipocré^oucTi pév yáp añrra fjv 5eí^t| Óí; n:Epi 
pEyá>,(DV fj ávayKuícov fj oíkeícov t) xpifc^íprav épEÍ. EÚpaBfí 5e kuí oacpfí rá 
ñoTEpa TcouíoEi ráí; airíaí; 7cpoEKTV0épEVO(; kuí TCEpvopí^cov rá KE(pá>,ava rcóv 
yEyEVTipévcov. toioútok; TipoovpíoK; oí ápioroi rcóv onyypacpécov éxpiíoavTO- 
'HpóSoroí; pév, Óí; pf| rá yEvópEva é^ÍTT|>,a rro xpóvo) yévrirav, pEyá>,a kuí 
Banpaorá ovra kuí rañra víkuí; 'E>,A,T|viKá(; 5T|>,oñvTa kuí fjTraí; PapPapiKáí;- 
©ouku5í5t|(; 5é, péyav te kuí auróí; é>,7rí(Ta(; EOEoOai kuí á^io^^oyérarov kuí 
pEÍ^co Tc&v TipoyEyEVTipévcov éKEVvov TÓv 7ró>,Epov Kuí yáp TcaBiípara év 
aúrra pEyá>,a ^uvépri yEvéoOai. 

When he does offer a prologue, he will begin with only two aims, not 
three like the orators; he will dispense with courting the goodwill of 
his audience and try to ensure their attention and understanding; for 
they will pay attention to him, if he demonstrates to them that his sub- 
ject will be important, vital, of particular concern to them, or useful, 
while he will make what follows intelligible and clear, if he explains in 
advance the reasons for the war and gives an outline of the main events. 
[54] Prologues of this sort have been used by the best historians, by 
Herodotus, ‘so that the events should not be effaced by time, since they 
were great and wonderful, and what’s more revealed Greek victories 
and Persian defeats’ and by Thucydides who likewise expected that that 
‘war would be a great and most noteworthy one and greater than any 
previous ones’, ‘for in the event great disasters did occur in it’. 

Lucian’s work on the writing of history thus provides a relevant background 
introduction to our discussion of the preface, not only in the obvious sense 
that it shows the importance for later historiography of classical models (the 
manner of whose precise employment he, like others, might variously con¬ 
test and critique, but whose relevance he never questions) but also, and more 
specifically, in the sense that - while Thucydides is singled out by Lucian, 
unremarkably, as the most important authority for any serious aspiring 
historian - Herodotus is presented not so much as a mutually exclusive, but 
rather as a viable and complementary, model. This might have seemed less 
remarkable to the originator of the idea of a double herm with the portraits 
of the two historians found in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli than to those moderns 
who think of a ‘Herodotean Tradition’ and a ‘Thucydidean Tradition’ as es- 
sentially self-standing and independent strands of classical historiography.^ 
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Procopius’ preface: Herodotus and Thucydides 

A similar consideration applies to Procopius’ preface: imitation of classical 
historians would have been regarded by Procopius and bis audience as a 
feature of the genre that classical (and classicising) historians were bound to 
inelude in an especially prominent manner in their prefaces and that readers 
could be expected to recognise. His cholee to model the first clauses of the 
opening statement on the first clause of Thucydides’ text and his second 
clause on the second clause of Herodotus’ must nonetheless have occasioned 
some surprise. 


npoKÓTtiOí; Kaioapsix; toix ; 7io?ié|rou(; 
£i)véypa\i/ev . ovq 'loDOTiviavoí; ó 
'Pcopaícov PaoAsix; TippgPapPáppiií; 
5if|vsyKs toÚí; ts écóouí; Kai soTispíouí;, 
^ 7iT| aúrrov ÉKácTTCp. ^uvuvéxOTi 
ysvéaOai, 

cÓí ; pfi spyg i)7isppsyé9T| ó iiéyag. airov. 
hóyov Epupa XEipcooápsvoí; rfí te ^f|6T| 
aúxá KaxaTipÓTiTai Kai TiavxáTiaoiv 
é£íxT|Xa Ofixai, 


Procopius of Caesarea has written the 
history of the wars which Justinian, 
the Román Emperor, waged against 
barbarians in the East and West, just 
as each happened, so that immensely 
great deeds might not go unrecorded 
and that the vast progression of time 
might not overwhelm them, consign 
them to oblivion, and wipe them 
wholly from sight... (tr. Cameron, 
revised) 


Thucydides, 1.1.1: ©onKnSíSpí; 

A9nvaToc £nvéypavi/E xóv tióXeuov xmv 
nE^O7iovvT|0Ícov Kai A0T|vaícov, me 
é7ioXépT|0av 7ip6<;á¡i.?Lti^on<;, áp^ápEvoí; 
EÚOñí; Ka0i0xapévou Kai é>.7iÍ0a(; péyav 
XE E0E00ai Kai á^io>.oymxaxov xmv 
TipoyEyEvppévmv, 

Elerodotus, Praef: mg pf|XE_xá yEvópEva 
áv0pm7imv xm jcpóym é£íxn^a 
yévTixai, ufixE spyg pEyá>.a xe Kai 
0 mpa 0 xá, xa pév ''E>.>.ti 0 i, xa 5 e , 
PapPápoigi á7io5Ex0évxa, áKXéa 
yévpxai, xá xe aXXa Kai 5i' fiv aixíuv 
é7ioXépT|0av á>.>.f|^oi0i. 

Thuc. 1.1.1: Thucydides of Athens wrote 
the history of the war in which the 
Peloponnesians and the Athenians 
fought against one another. Ele began 
to write when they first took up arms, 
believing that it would be great and 
memorable above any previous war. 
(tr. B. Jowett, revised) 

EIdt. Praef: ... so that things done by 
man might not be forgotten in time, 
and that great and wondrous deeds, 
some displayed by the Hellenes, some 
by the barbarians, not lose their 
glory, including among others what 
was the cause of their waging war on 
each other. (tr. A.D. Godíey, revised) 


The opening position and the primary enunciatory function assigned to the 
mimesis of Thucydides must, of course, be meant to advertise his primacy 
as a model for the work that is being introduced; and, as we already ob- 
served, this is hardly a surprising cholee. Unparalleled, on the other hand, 
is the studious combination of Thucydides and Herodotus that begins in the 
first two sections and continúes in the preface itself and in the rest of the 
work. In the next two clauses, a similar (Thucydides-Herodotus) pattern 
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is repeated, but the quality of the mimesis becomes more elabórate. Cióse 
imitation of the second half of Thucydides’ first sentence is followed by a 
more loosely ‘Thucydidean’ section. While its contents still unmistakably 
recall the last paragraph of Thuc. 1.22, cióse imitation of vocabulary and 
syntax is avoided, and though enough points of contact in the wording are 
found to keep the connection, the closeness of ideas contrasts with the varia- 
tion in language. At the end of this section, however, the expression ioTopíaí; 
ettíSei^ií; returns both to cióse imitation and to Herodotus, thus forming a 
pattern in both the manner and model of the mimesis. 


Proc. 1.1.1 ... mvTispTTiv pvfipTiv añxóí; 

(Seto néyg ti EgeoGai 
Ktti ^nvoi0ov éí; xh iráXioTa toií; te 
vñv 0001 Koii toíí; Éí; tó ÉTiEiTa 
yEVT|0opévoi(;, eí tiote Kai aoGo; 
ó xpóvoí; éí; ópoíav Tivá Tops.. 
.ñyépÓTiops áváyKTiv SiáOoiTo. 

(2) Toi; TE yáp 71 o>.epti0eíop 01 Kai 
akkwí; áyíBvioppévoií; 6 vti0Ív Tiva 
éK7iopí^E00ai pía TÉ éoTiv f| Tfls 
.ép.ip.sp.pñs Í0TOPÍac étiíSeiSic 


Proc. 1.1.1 .. .(deeds) whose record he 
thought would be something great 
and highly beneficial both to the 
present generation and to those to 
come, if ever time should place men 
in the same kind of crisis again. (2) 
For the exposition of a similar story 
can bestow benefits on those who are 
destined in future to go to war and 
take part in other kinds of contests... 
(tr. Cameron, revised) 


Thucydides 1.1.1: áp^ápEvo; EñOñ; 
Ka0i0Tapévon Kai ékTiígas uéyav 
TE E0E00ai Kai á^iokoyÓTaxov xcSv 
7t poyEy EVT| pévco V.. 

Thucydides 1.22.4: 6001 5e Poi)>.f| 0 ovTai 

TOiv TE yEVOpévCOV TÓ 0a(pE(; 0KO71EÍV 

Kai xrov pEkkóvTínv tiote andi; KgTa xp.. 
áy0p.Ó7iivpv TpipÚTmyKgiTpgpgwkiycjíroy 
E0E00ai, (Scpékipa KpívEiv añxá 
ápKPÚVTCOi; E^El. 

Herodotus, Preface: UpoSÓTon 
AkiKapvT|00éo(; Í0TopÍT|c útióSeSic fí5s 

Thuc. 1.1.1: He began to write when 
they first took up arms, believing 
that it would be great and memorable 
above any previous war. 

Thuc. 1.22.4: But if he who desires to 
have before his eyes a true picture 
of the events which have happened, 
and of the like events which may 
be expected to happen hereafter in 
the order of human things, shall 
pronounce what I have written to 
be useful, then I shall be satisfied. 

(tr. Jowett) 

Hdt., Preface: This is the exposition 
of the inquiry of Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus (tr. Godley, revised) 


By the end of the first long sentence, readers of the preface could thus be 
expected to recognise that a delibérate combination of Herodotean and 
Thucydidean elements comprises the defining feature of Procopius’ mimesis. 
What they would then discover from the rest of the preface is that this is not a 
mere display of stylistic bravura but advertises an important historiographi- 
cal agenda. While maintaining an allegiance to the technical prestige of the 
Thucydidean model, Procopius is about to replace the strictly Thucydidean 
axiological claims based on mensurable criteria with the Herodotean notion 
of the ‘wondrous’. In a move of delibérate mimetic teasing of his audience. 
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Procopius has removed the key word from its place in the model (Herodo- 
tus’ piÍTE Epya pEyáA^a te Kal BcopaoTá becomes éq pf| spya ÚTrEp^EyéGri) and 
delayed its introduction to máximum effect until needed at the key turning 
point in his revised axiological claim, at which points it features twice in the 
same sentence: 

Proc. 1.1.7: jréTipaKTav yáp év toútok; pákoTa TiávTcov év áKofl iopEV 
9anpa(TTá oía, fjv pií tk; tc5v TáÓE áva^^Eyopévcov Tra 7ra>,avra xpóvo) Tá 
TipEoPEÍa 5v5oít| Kai xa Ka0' aÚTÓv oúk á^voír] GaupaoTá oÍEoBav. 

In them were done the greatest wonders of any that we know by report, 
unless any of my readers should award the prize to ancient times and 
refuse to consider happenings in his own time as wonders. 

(tr. Cameron, revised) 

The introduction of the key Herodotean term Baupaorá (‘wonders’) comes at 
the crucial point in the preface where Procopius replaces Thucydides’ axiolo- 
gia of the ‘greater’ with an axiologia of the ‘wondrous’, for which Herodotus 
can be made to provide a recognisable model. The Herodotean axiological 
model is more suitable for two reasons. First of all, it is not overtly competi¬ 
tivo, in that it does not involve the claim that the spya (‘deeds’) accomplished 
in Procopius’s Wars will be greater than all previous ones. It is significant, 
from this point of view, that the replacement of Herodotus’ spya pEyá>,a 
(‘great deeds’) with Procopius’ spya ÚTrappayéGri (‘immensely great deeds’), 
for all its effect of emphatic magnification, does not undermine this aspect 
of Herodotean axiologia and does not make the claim any more compara¬ 
tivo and competitivo than Herodotus’ original one. Second, and more im- 
portantly, the double axiological criterion of the Herodotean model (‘great 
and wondrous’) involves an element that is not purely quantitative and thus 
allows the retention of the competitivo element in Procopius’ claim, but on 
a basis that is different, and arguably antithetical, to that of Thucydides. 
Procopius’ axiological needs (‘on what basis, from what point of view, could 
one argüe that the events and achievements recounted in the Wars are second 
to none’) find in Herodotus’ versión of axiologia an indispensable alterna- 
tive to the Thucydidean one. Yet, although he is indispensable for the way in 
which he provides a recognisable model for an ‘axiologia of the wondrous’, 
Herodotus cannot entirely replace Thucydides as an equally authoritative 
model for a historiography of wars, diplomacy and politics. Procopius thus 
cannot simply adopt Herodotus as the solé or primary model, preferring 
rather to insert some very substantial Herodotean elements into the preface 
as a modification, however radical, of an overall framework that is meant 
to continué at least to appear Thucydidean. That this historiographical 
‘framing’ of a substantially Herodotean content in a Thucydidean context 
is reflected by linguistic mimesis we have already seen in the first sentence. 
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but the sentence where the ‘wondrous’ makes its appearance shows what is 
arguably a further refinement, because the phrase pá^^ioTa TiávTcov rav áKofí 
l'opsv BaupaoTá (‘the greatest wonders of any that we know by report’) again 
juxtaposes a Herodotean element (OaupaoTá, ‘wonders’) and a Thucydidean 
one (TialaÍTaTOí; rav áxofl ’íopEV, ‘the most ancient of all that by report we 
know’, tr. Hobbes). The expression is used to refer to Minos in the Archae- 
ology at 1.4.1,'*^ but it is one where Thucydides himself is at his most Hero¬ 
dotean, since the phrase rrov lípEÍí; ’íSpEV (‘of whom we know’) is even more 
recognisably part of Herodotus’ historiographical dictionT It is true that 
Herodotus never uses the expression in conjunction with áxofl (‘by [oral] 
report’) but Thucydides never uses it with Trávrcov (‘of any/all’).^^ 

That Procopius’ mimesis of Thucydides is at once Creative, skillful and 
driven by his own historiographical argument is shown by the fact that no- 
where in the preface are the Thucydidean terms of comparison employed. 

Proc. 1.1.6: KpsÍ00ov 5s oúSsvfi 
Í0Xi)pÓTspov Tcbv év toÍ05s toií; 

TioképoK; tstoxukótcov tw ys áq 
ákTiOcóí; TSKpTipioñ00ai Poukopévcp 
(pavTÍ06Tai. (7) TiéTipaKTtti yáp év 
toútok; páki 0 Ta Tiávxcov mv aKofi 
iopsv 0 ai)pa 0 Tá oía, uv pf| tk; toív 
Tá5s ávaksyopévcov rm Tiakaicp 
Xpóvcp xa 7ips0Psía 5i5oíti kuI rá Ka0' 
aÚTÓv oÚK áSioÍTi 0avua0Tá ol'E00ai. 

(8) (M07isp ow ápéksi Toñí; pév vñv 
0 TpaTsi)opévoi)(; svioi Kakoñ 0 i 
To^óraq, áyxspáxouí; 5é 
Kai á07ti5icÓTa(; kuí ToiaOra fixTa óvópaxa 
xoiq TiakaioxáxoK; é 0 é>.ou 0 i vépsiv, 
xaúxnv xe xñv ápexñv se xoñxov 
ékTi7.n0évai xóv xpóvov fÍKi 0 xa ol'ovxai , 
áxaT-aÍTicopóv ys Kai xfji; Tisípaq aTicoxáxco 
xfiv Tispi añxaiv Tioioúpevoi 5ó^av. 

Proc. 1.1.6: One who really wishes to Thuc. 1.21.2: And, though men will 
judge will find nothing greater or always judge any war in which 

more mighty than what happened in they are actually fighting to be the 
these wars. (7) In them were done the greatest at the time, but, after it is 

greatest wonders of any that we know over, revert to their admiration of 

by report, unless any of my readers some other which has preceded, still 

should award the prize to ancient times the Peloponnesian, if estimated by 
and refuse to consider happenings the actual faets, will certainly prove 

in his own time as wonders. (8) This to have been the greatest ever known. 
at least is why some cali present-day (tr. Jowett) 
warriors mere ‘bowmen’ but give to the 
men of oíd ñames like ‘hand-to-hand 
fighters,’ ‘shield bearers,’ and others 
such. They imagine that this valour has 
not survived into the present day; but 
their opinión is superficial and without 
basis in fact. (tr. Cameron, revised) 


Thuc. 1.21.2 Kai ó Tiókspoí; onroq, 

KaÍTisp xmv áv0pcÓ7icov év m pév av 
7iokspa)0i xóv Tiapóvxa aisi péyioxov 
Kpivóvxcov, Tianoapévcov 5é xa ápYaia 
uakkov 0anuaCóvx(ov . á7i' añxwv xwv 
spycov 0KO7ioñ0i 5 ti>.cÓ0si opeoq psí^cov 
ysysvppévoí; añxrov. 
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The second half of the first sentence prior (ria ys áA,T|0(a(; TEK|iT|pvoCo0av 
Por)7.opévq) (paviíoETai) is clearly meant to function as a showcase for 
Procopius’ accomplished skills in mimesis: every element can be traced back 
to one of a number of different statements to be found in Thuc. 1.1-23, but 
although the overall result points unmistakably to Thucydides’ language as 
well as ideas, this effect is achieved not through the imitation of a single quo- 
tation but by means of a more complex combinatory exercise that amounts to 
a full rewriting; even the imitation itself - the section underlined - ineludes 
enough variatio to distinguish it from the incompetent plagiarism satirised 
by Lucian. 

Very knowledgeable readers of Thucydides may immediately recognise the 
nature of Procopius’ composition and respond to the mimetic challenge to 
identify the various different tesserae of this opus mosaicum, while other, less 
attentive ones may be (deliberately?) misled into thinking that what sounds 
like Thucydides must be Thucydides, and thus be sent back to the latter’s text 
only to discover that this is not, in fact, quite the case. All this is done for a 
historiographical purpose more substantial and specific than that of establish- 
ing Procopius’ authorial credentials with a display of compositional bravura. 
The complicated effect by which, after the initial emphatic declaration of cióse 
mimetic allegiance, any further proximity to the model is at once evoked and 
yet made elusive in the sections that follow, is meant to focus readers’ attention 
on a crucial difference between the terms by which the Thucydidean model 
establishes the preeminence of the Peloponnesian War over all previous wars 
and the claims Procopius feels able to make for his wars. 

The first half of the sentence we are studying (kpeTooov 5e oúSev q 
íoxnpÓTEpov Tcóv év toToSe toTí; 7ro7.é|ioi(; TETUxqKÓrcov ... (paviíoErav, ‘One who 
really wishes to judge will find nothing greater or more mighty than what 
happened in these wars’) begins to show where the crucial difference lies. 
According to a recent discussion of the preface, ‘Procopius makes the bold 
claim that the events recounted in the Wars are the greatest and mightiest in 
all of history (our italics). They are more “amazing” than anything else of 
which we have knowledge.’'^ Nowhere in the preface, however, is the ‘bold 
claim’ that the events he recounts are the ‘greatest’ in the sense in which 
Thucydides uses the term. The comparatives KpEvoocov and íoxnpÓTEpcov 
(‘greater’, ‘more mighty’) are not merely stylistic variants of Thucydides’ 
pEÍ^cov (‘greater’): Procopius does indeed intend to make a claim about the 
superiority of the events he recounts, but this is based on their quality and 
not their size. It is true, as Kaldellis notes,''* that Procopius repeats the fa¬ 
miliar Thucydidean claim of the greatness of the events he is recounting, yet 
he is careful to adjust it in such a way as to make it at least plausible: it is not 
the scale and magnitude of ancient Román conquests that have been sur- 
passed, but rather the virtue that made them possible. Not only the cholee 
of vocabulary, but also the phrasing invites the reader to move away from an 
overall quantitative assessment and adopt a case-by-case approach: looked 
at episode by episode, battle by battle, one will not find anything more re- 
markable in earlier wars. 
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Procopius has a further reason to follow the Thucydidean model, be- 
yond the inherent prestige of its methodology. Equally important, we would 
argüe, is the fact that Thucydides provides the most authoritative model 
of a challenge to the authoritativeness of the past. The most canonical of 
historians is also the first to challenge what he presents as a human ten- 
dency to look at the past as an object of wonder. Thucydides claims that 
‘the war of the Peloponnesian and the Athenians’ is the greatest of all those 
that have ever happened, and he substantiates this claim by ‘measuring’ 
the Trojan War and the Persian Wars in terms of men involved, resources 
available and duration. A detailed quantitative argument about forces and 
materiel, however, is only really developed for the formen A cióse reading 
of the Homeric text (1.9-11) is presented in this case as already providing 
in itself the most reliable evidence that, when looked at in term of num- 
bers, the Trojan War is ‘inferior to its fame’. A comparable discussion of 
the numbers found in Herodotus’ account of Xerxes’ army might have been 
expected to follow, but in fact none does and that which is measured is not 
the size of the forces involved but the length of the conflict and the number 
of battles that resolved it (1.18). Whatever the reasons for this argumenta¬ 
tivo shift, what matters for our discussion is that nowhere in Thucydides’ 
evaluation of the relativo claims to ‘greatness’ of earlier wars is greatness 
understood in anything other than material terms, as a matter of measura- 
ble amounts of men, materiel and battles. It is from this point of view that 
Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War is greater, literally, than Homer’s Trojan 
War or Herodotus’ Persian Wars. But it is precisely for this reason that, 
while wishing to align himself with the methodological prestige of a Thucy¬ 
didean stance, Procopius also needs to introduce a substantial modification 
to the purely material Thucydidean approach to axiologia. 


Procopius and Homer 

For Procopius, the option of simply repeating the Thucydidean claim that his 
subject matter, his war, was greater than all those fought previously and then 
substantiating it on objective, material, purely quantitative grounds would 
never have been viable; the enormous figures for Román forces provided by 
Polybius at 2.24, quite apart from the accounts available (for instance) in Dio 
Cassius or Appian, would have been enough to deter such an approach. He 
must rather shift the focus to the nature of the confiicts he will describe and 
the remarkable nature of the deeds accomplished, however much smaller 
in scale. A suitable precedent for this adjustment is naturally found in the 
Herodotean model in which the ‘wondrous’ is placed side by side with the 
‘great’ and epic ‘glory’ that can still be invoked. There are, moreover, obvious 
argumentative advantages in taking a more nuanced, qualitative approach 
to axiologia. At the same time as he makes the claim that the present can be 
as ‘wondrous’ as the past, Procopius addresses the same human tendency 
noted by Thucydides to ‘magnify’ the past (in qualitative, if not quantitative 
terms). He differs from him, however, in that he does not simply reject this 
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tendency in favour of ‘hard numbers’ but rather challenges it on the same 
ground: the ‘wondrous’ and virtue are not just confined to the past. 

Procopius’ use of the Homeric text as historical evidence is meant to 
demónstrate in practice, and not just through linguistic mimesis, an alle- 
giance to the Thucydidean method with all its attendant historiographical 
claims. But the way in which the Homeric evidence is used is in fact signifi- 
cantly different. While showing the great material superiority of the present 
over the past, Thucydides leaves no scope for the heroic, epic greatness of 
the past: for the present - i.e. his subject matter - to compete and be shown 
to be superior to the Homeric past, the aura of the latter must be stripped 
away and the mythódes presented as incompatible with the kind of histo- 
riography his work is meant to establish. Procopius applies the same logic 
in the opposite direction: technological advances allow the archers of his 
day to surpass their Homeric predecessors on their own ground.'^ Better 
equipment is presented by Procopius not in Thucydidean terms, as allowing 
greater material advantages, but in Homeric ones, as allowing greater feats 
of military virtue, henee his reference to the ápETij (‘virtue’ or ‘valour’) that 
some (wrongly) consider no longer to exist in the present day (1.1.8, quoted 
previously and underlined). The heroism to be observed in his own times is 
a recurrent theme in his work: Procopius regularly recounts in detail the re- 
markable feats of arms accomplished by soldiers in Justinian’s armies. One 
might, for instance, cite the duel between the bath-attendant Andreas and 
the Persian soldier before the battle of Dara (1.13.29-38), Belisarius’ remark- 
able achievements with the bow from the walls of Rome (5.22.1-8) or the 
duel between Coceas and Anzalas (8.31.11-16). Already at 1.2.8, he brings 
together not just ápETij and the verb éTriSEÍKvnpi (cf étiíSei^k; at 1.1.2) but also 
‘wonder’ in relating the remarkably generous behaviour of the Persian king 
Yazdgerd towards the young Theodosius II. As he puts it, ápETf|v éTiESEÍ^aTo 
Baúparóí; te 7rolA.oñ kuI ^.óyou á^íav, ‘[Yazdgerd] displayed a virtue worthy of 
much wonder and of being retold’.'® Procopius never hesitates to interrupt 
his narrativo to relate bold deeds, such as when Belisarius rashly decided to 
join the fray at Rome. He describes how his bucellarii surrounded him to 
protect him (5.18.12): 

YEVópEvoi yap ápep’ anróv aTiavTEí; ápETf|v éTTEÓEÍ^avTO o'íav Tipóí; oúSevóí; 

ávOpcÓTCcov Éí; TijvÓE Tf|v fipépav 5E5T|A.(a(j0ai oípai. 

They all carne around him and displayed a valour such as I believe to 

have been shown by no other man to this day. 

Here, he explicitly highlights the display (again using the verb éTiiSEÍKvnpi) 
of ápETij, insisting upon the achievements of soldiers of his own times.'^ In 
regard to the horse-archers, upon whom he concentrates in the preface in 
his comparison with the inept bowmen of the Trojan War, he also highlights 
their contribution on numerous occasions, e.g. at the battle of Dara, in which 
he underlines the performance of Sunicas and Aigan’s men (1.14.39-50), 
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who are clearly Hunnic hippotoxotai (cf. 3.11.12)7^ It is worth underlining 
that Procopius does not cali into question the Romanness of these horse- 
archers even if, as Kaldellis emphasises, he does not use the term ‘Romans’ 
in vaunting their merits in the preface: Belisarius himself explains to his fol- 
lowers at 5.27.27 that he is confident of success in the siege of Rome because 
‘the difference [se. between the Romans and Goths] was that nearly all the 
Romans and their allied Huns were good mounted archers (hippotoxotai)’ 
(tr. Cameron), unlike their opponents.'^ 

Thus, the question of material size is not at issue in Procopius’ discussion of 
Homeric combats, since Procopius relates to Homer on the latter’s own terms. 
While Thucydides uses a comparison between Homer and the present to de- 
mythologize the past, Procopius instead uses it to ‘mythologize’ the present. 


Conclusión 

Our conclusión can brieñy be summarised as follows. Procopius’ preface 
needs to be read in cióse conjunction with those of both Herodotus and Thu¬ 
cydides; the inñuence of the latter has sometimes overshadowed that of the 
former in modern assessments.^° While appearing to adhere most closely to 
the latter, he in fact makes extensive use of the approach of the former, nota- 
bly in emphasising the wondrous nature of the events that he recounts. His 
insistence, therefore, upon the magnitude of the wars of Justinian’s day is not 
an ironic statement, belied by the rest of his account, but a clever recasting of 
Thucydides’ own claims about the Peloponnesian war in Herodotean terms 
that allow him to focus on the quality of the deeds recounted rather than their 
scale. He thus finds himself on much more secure ground, allowing him a free 
rein to nárrate at length individual episodes of heroism, not dissimilar to the 
aristeia of the Homeric heroes - but quite different from Thucydides’ more 
sober narrative. Such a conclusión ought not to occasion surprise. It would 
be strange, rather, if Procopius had composed such an extensive and detailed 
account of Justinian’s wars while believing that what he relates was of little 
significance or as an attempt subtly to undercut imperial propaganda.^^ 

PostScript to F. Basso and G. Greatrex, ‘How to interpret Procopius’ pref¬ 
ace to the Wars’ 

Since this chapter was completed, a couple of recent publications have 
come to our notice and deserve mention here. In a valuable short article, 
‘Classicisme, barbarie et guerre romaine: l’image du cavalier dans le monde 
romain tardif’, AnTard 22 (2014), 255-262, Máxime Petitjean strongly defends 
Procopius’ sincerity in his praise for the hippotoxotai and argües that he was 
far from alone in his enthusiasm for their achievements. In a forthcoming 
monograph, Justinian und die Armee des frühen Byzanz, to be published by 
de Gruyter in the Millennium Studies series, Clemens Koehn draws atten- 
tion to a brief exposition that seeks to demónstrate the inñuence of Aristotle 
on the tactics of Alexander the Great; it is to be found in H. Kochly and 
W. Rüstow, Griechische Kriegschriftsteller, vol. 2.2 (Leipzig, 1855), 213-216. 
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The final chapter of this work, which probably dates to the period of the 
second sophistic, describes how Alexander’s archers were much superior to 
Homeric bowmen, e.g. in the extent to which they drew their bows back. 
As Koehn suggests, Procopius may well be drawing upon such literature in 
his preface, which formed part of a wider debate on the merits or faults of 
archery and its portrayal in Homer’s works; thus, his choice to go back to 
Homer need not be as eccentric as some have thought. 
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5 Narrator and participant 
in Procopius’ Wars 

Alan J. Ross 


The biographical approach remains a dominant methodology in Procopian 
studies. Indeed, in recent years, it has fostered a small industry7 Thus, it 
has been argued that in addition to hailing from Caesarea, Procopius was 
a Samaritan;^ his career and training must have been that of a lawyer or an 
artillery specialist7 A family tree may even be constructed for the author."^ 
Entries on Procopius in recent companions to Late Antique historiography 
have routinely begun with a survey of his biography, relying implicitly on 
the principie that an understanding of the life of an author can better aid 
the interpretation of his text.^ Despite the almost total absence of external 
testimonia to the life and career of Procopius,® it is thus often presumed 
that sufficient clues can be extrapolated from his text alone, which may ex¬ 
pose the heritage and character of the authorJ The strongest foundations 
for such biographical (re)constructions are the several references that the 
author makes about his personal activities, predominately in Wars, which 
appear to be so revelatory about their author’s career that his curriculum can 
be pieced together from them.^ 

I do not mean to dismiss the application of the biographical approach to 
Procopius outright, but the nature of the ‘biographical’ details that Procop¬ 
ius provides us with limits its applicability. In this chapter, I suggest that 
these moments of ostensible self-revelation are also among Procopius’ most 
literary and that they allow Procopius consciously to créate a narratorial 
persona as much as they may incidentally uncover the man behind the work. 
Procopius was by no means the first historian to face the challenge of com- 
bining his roles as actor and auctor rerum^ They thus also serve to align him 
with the traditions of ancient historiographical writing. As such, I will focus 
predominantly on Wars, where (in any case) the majority of Procopius’ ap- 
pearances as a character oceur. 


Historiographical precedents 

It is perhaps indicative of the divide between classicists and students of 
Byzantine literature that Procopius is conspicuously absent from recent 
studies of the authorial persona in ancient historiographical texts. John 
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Marincola’s Authority and Tradition in Ancient Historiography offers a de- 
tailed study of the topoi, by which ancient historians imbue their texts with 
authority7° Marineóla reveáis the complex way in which historians from 
Herodotus to Ammianus develop styles of narratorial self-presentation that 
justify the importance of their subject matter, their personal qualifications 
to write history, and their reliability in doing so. Such procedures frequently 
also help sitúate each new historiographical text within a tradition (a form 
of authority in itself), whilst also engaging in a degree of polemic with earlier 
practitioners of the genre that in turn promotes the uniqueness of their own, 
latest contribution." Many of Marincola’s topoi concern the creation of an 
authoritative narratorial persona and can, though he does not invoke the 
theory directly, be defined as a branch of narratology.'^ It is equally notable, 
then, that Procopius has been absent from Brill’s otherwise comprehensive 
three-volume series Studies in Ancient Greek Narrativo, under the general 
editorship of Irene de Jong. A varying group of historians is surveyed in 
the successive volumes on ‘Narrators, Narratees and Narrative’, ‘Time’, 
and ‘Space’, though in each case, the third-century Herodian provides the 
terminus in the sections on historiography.'^ It is also the intention of this 
chapter to justify the place of Procopius within any future study of Greek 
historiographical narrativo,'^ although, as stated previously, it will be con- 
fined to one specific aspect of the narrator’s persona - his self-presentation 
as an active participant within the narrative. What I will not be discussing 
here are the numerous narratorial intrusions frequently made in the first 
person by the primary narrator to his primary narratee, which can serve as 
organisation pointers'^ - providing cross references to earlier or later points 
in the narrativo'® - or indeed as statements of his unwillingness to discuss 
or pass comment on a topic.'^ These intrusions, of course, are important for 
the presentation of the narratorial persona as the organiser and controller 
of the narrative, but the historian-as-partieipant is perhaps the most ob- 
vious way for the narrator to elaim authority, via the prime authoritative 
qualifieation - autopsy.'^ 

One of the most notable features of Proeopius’ self-presentation is his use 
of three different linguistie forms to refer to himself as a eharaeter - the 
first person both singular and plural, as well as the third person. The eom- 
bination is an innovation when eompared to the praetiees of his predeees- 
sors, and, it will be argued, shows not just his awareness of the methods of 
self-presentation employed by earlier historians, but also their reasons for 
doing so. I offer a brief survey.'^ 

Thueydides, who has been posited as a major infiuenee on Proeopius’ his¬ 
toriography generally, referred to himself only in the third person, though 
drawing a elear equation between the partieipant and the author.^" Thuey¬ 
dides had been a general during Brasidas’ invasión of Thraee, and in a single 
episode enters the narrative as a protagonist, although he plays a relatively 
minor role. When he first appears, he introduees himself as ‘Thueydides, 
son of Olorus, who wrote these things (oí; ráSe ^uvéYpav|/Ev)’ (4.104.4). The 
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third person provides a vencer of objectivity, not least because the use of the 
patronymic (and the third person itself) is the standard way of introducing 
a new character, and thus suggests that Thucydides the narrator will treat 
Thucydides the participant in the same way as any other protagonista' He 
also likely avoided the first person because of its associations with ‘gossipy’ 
contemporary travel writers, such as Ion of Chios7^ 

Thucydides’ use of the third person nevertheless involves a clear connec- 
tion between narrator and character, established by that relative clause ‘who 
wrote these things’. For a narrator whose corresponding character plays 
a much larger role in the action than Thucydides’, there was pressure to 
elide this connection altogether. Xenophon’s Anabasis, during which Xeno- 
phon successfully led an army of Greek mercenaries out of Persia, ineludes 
no statement linking the character Xenophon to the narrator. Indeed, if 
Plutarch is to be believed, Xenophon used paratextual Information to mis- 
lead his readers about the true authorship of this work: 

Xenophon became his own historian, writing up the actions which he com- 
manded and set in order, and ascribing them to Themistogenes of Syracuse, 
so that it would be more persuasive when he spoke about himself as if it 
were someone else, and he gave to someone else the renown for his writing. 

(On the Glory of the Athenians 345E) 

Whether or not Plutarch is correct,^^ he certainly points to the inherent 
risk associated with a historian’s narration of his own deeds; he may be ac- 
cused of self-aggrandizement, especially if those deeds formed a prominent 
part of the narrative.^^ 

The risk of self-aggrandizement is a theme taken up by the only historian 
who provides a methodological statement on his self-presentation, Polybius: 

It should cause no surprise if at times we use our proper ñame in speak- 
ing of ourselves and elsewhere use general expressions such as ‘after 
I had said this’ or again ‘and when we agreed to this.’ For we were per- 
sonally much involved in the events which are about to be chronicled, 
it is necessary to change the phrases when alluding to ourself, so that 
we may neither offend by the frequent repetition of our ñame, ñor again 
by constantly saying ‘when F or ‘for me’ fall unintentionally into a wea- 
risome habit of speech. Rather, by using these modes of expression al- 
ternately and in their proper place we might avoid as far as possible the 
offence (ÉTiaxOéí;) that lies in speaking constantly about oneself, as such 
personal references are naturally unwelcome, but are often necessary 
when the matter cannot be stated clearly without them. 

{Histories 36.12) 

Polybius had appeared in his narrativo before this point in Book 36, but had 
always used the third person.^^ Here, it seems that he justifies a mere stylistic 
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change in introducing the first person. The reason Polybius offers for this 
change, however, illustrates the historian’s problem in referring to himself 
as a protagonist too often - the alienation of his reader. More specifically, 
Marineóla has pointed out that the term Polybius uses to describe the of- 
fence his reader is likely to take, ÉTiaxOii?, is that ‘used by the rhetoricians 
for the reaction of the audience to a speaker’s self-praise’7® There is still an 
awareness that excessive narrative of one’s own actions may lead to charges 
of self-promotion7’ The variation of the linguistic form may mitigate the 
charge, though the third person is still preferable to the first. 

Greek historians of the Román Empire largely followed Thucydides’ 
example.^^ An exception is Dio, who refers to himself as a character with 
the first person. He distinguishes between éyró and iípeíí;, using the latter to 
present his actions within a larger group, often among the senators whose 
perspective dominates his history. Otherwise, the first-person singular oc- 
casionally contributes details that verge on the anecdotal. It exposes his his¬ 
tory to the charges of narrowed perspective and ‘loss of formal objectivity’. 

It is worth mentioning Ammianus Marcellinus at this point, who, although 
he wrote in Latin, was a self-proclaimed Graecus (31.16.9). Also a miles quon- 
dam, he appears at several points in his narrative, though always in the first 
person. These appearances range from his personal exploits caught in the no 
man’s land between advancing Persians and retreating Romans in Mesopo- 
tamia in 359 (narrated in the first-person singular) to his presence among the 
otherwise anonymous mass of the emperor Julian’s army during an invasión 
of Persia in 363 (narrated with occasional first-person plural forms).^*^ His 
appearances fulfil a range of literary functions beyond simple statements of 
autopsy; Kelly has argued that the participant’s appearances in moments of 
solitude or peril ‘can give the the impression of being a unique witness or 
solé survivor’ or, indeed, mark allusions.^^ Both activities, in their different 
ways, create authority for the text. 

From this brief survey, it can be seen that there are two major issues at play 
for historians who had participated in the events of their narratives: the rea- 
sons why a historian should inelude himself as a character and the linguistic 
methods to do so. Regarding the former, the major benefit of participation 
is that it offers the clearest statement of autopsy, the premier qualification 
for a historian. Though to inelude oneself as a character may too often nar- 
row the perspective of the narrative, detract from claims to objectivity, and 
result in the accusation of narratorial self-praise. The second issue, how¬ 
ever, could be used to resolve the tensión created by the first. Third-person 
narration generally gave the appearance of greater objectivity; the decisión 
to equate the identity of the character clearly with that of the narrator was 
determined largely by the extent of the historian’s participation and the 
nature of the role played - Thucydides appeared just once in his history 
and openly established the link between character and narrator; Xenophon 
was far more dominant a character who appeared throughout and therefore 
downplayed the relationship between narrator and character. Polybius, who 
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justified extending his history up to the present day by referring to his par- 
ticipation and therefore his autopsy (3.4.12-13), introduced the first person 
as a variant to the third, to deflect the charge of indulging in self-praise.^^ 
Later historians were generally more willing to use first-person forms and to 
inelude incidental or seemingly anecdotal details of their personal activities. 
The resulting restricted focalization nevertheless contributed in other ways 
to the creation of an authoritative persona. 


Towards a taxonomy of Procopius’ partícípatíon 

Autopsy is among Procopius’ greatest claims to authority.^^ He gives it a 
prominent place in the preface, in which his justification for writing Wars is 
based on his participation:^"^ 

Furthermore he [Procopius] was aware that he was able (Suvutoí; cov) to 
write this history better than anyone else, if for no other reason, because 
it fell to his lot, when appointed adviser (^npPoú>,q)) to the general Belis- 
arius, to be present at practically all the events to be described (oxeSóv 
TI ouiacn TiapaYEvéoBai toTí; TrETrpaypévoví;). 

(Wars 1.1.3)35 

The preface thus promotes his credentials as an eyewitness and does so 
firmly in a Thucydidean frame, whereby the participant is clearly equated 
with the narrator. Indeed, narratorial identity is perhaps of even greater 
importance, as it had been established by the first word of the work, 
‘Procopius of Caesarea has written the history of the wars’ (1.1.1).3® Partic- 
ipation is programmatically associated with the third person and the iden¬ 
tity of Procopius as author. Less manifestly, however, this introductory 
passage serves to highlight the selective nature of Procopius’ appearances 
as a character in the text that follows - he claims to have been present at 
the majority of the events of Wars, but the episodes where he appears as 
a distinct character number fewer than twenty, and he does not allow his 
reader to track all his movements within each theatre of war, so that it is 
impossible to know, other than when Procopius appears as a participant, 
whether any portion of narrativo can claim autoptic status or not.3^ The 
procedure, of course, has the advantage that the reader may assume that 
the qualification of autopsy applies to more events than perhaps was ac- 
tually the case. 

The third person is reserved in the following text, however, solely for 
episodes where Procopius as a protagonist interaets directly with sénior 
officers during the various campaigns of Wars - indeed, on all but one oc- 
casion, with Belisarius.3^ The pattern is anticipated, again, by the preface, 
which equates autopsy and third-person participation with Procopius’ role 
as Belisarius’ ^npPoú>, 0 (;. The use of the third person is intended to defiect 
possible charges of self-promotion, not least because, in the majority of 
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interactions with Belisarius, Procopius appears in a very positive light. Two 
of these occasions involve missions carried out by Procopius on Belisarius’ 
orders, and both times the narrator dwells particularly on the positive effect 
of the character’s actions upon Belisarius’ State of mind. First, in Book 3, 
during the Vandal War, once the Romans have landed on the coast of Sicily, 
Procopius is sent to Syracuse in order to discover information about the 
Vandal strength in North Africa. Belisarius has been particularly concerned 
on account of his troops’ apprehension about encountering the Vandals in a 
sea battle. Indeed, the narrator cites Belisarius’ anxious mood as the reason 
for Procopius’ mission: ‘being at a loss (áTropoúpEvoí;), therefore, because 
of all these things, he sent Procopius, his adviser, to Syracuse’ (3.14.3).^^ 
Procopius easily succeeds in his mission through an unexpected encounter 
(Trapa 5ó^av éTiiTuxcóv) with an oíd acquaintance, whose servant has just re- 
turned from Carthage"^*' and can supply them with all the information Be¬ 
lisarius had requested, including the crucial detall that Gelimer was four 
days distant from the coast and therefore unable to intercept the Romans 
at sea (3.14.10). Upon Procopius’ return, Belisarius, now relieved, heaped 
praises on him (IIpoKÓTrvov nolXa énaxvif^ac,, 3.14.15). Likewise, Procopius is 
sent on an equally successful mission from the siege of Rome in 537 to take 
charge of troops and supplies that had landed in Naples. Unlike in Sicily, 
he is denied the opportunity to return triumphant and receive more praise 
directly. Instead, in Naples, Procopius meets and is assisted by Belisarius’ 
wife Antonina, who is associated with the arrival of the fleet back in Rome 
(6.4.19-20). Procopius disappears from the narrative without comment and 
does not mention his own return to the army in Rome (6.7.1-4). He does, 
however, as external narrator, manage to record the positive effects that the 
escape of Procopius the participant had upon the morale of those who re- 
mained in Rome: 

When Mundilas and his men returned to Rome and announced that 
Procopius had already arrived in Campania without meeting any of the 
barbarians ...everyone became hopeful (EÚékTnSEí;), and Belisarius, em- 
boldened (Oapoiíoaí;), devised the following plan. 

(6.4.4) 

On both occasions, Procopius has a morale-boosting effect on Belisarius 
and the rest of the army. Specifically, his actions as a protagonist have en- 
sured the positive results for Belisarius, but on other occasions, it is his abil- 
ities as an interpreter that have similar effects. For example, upon landing 
in North Africa at the beginning of the Vandal War, Belisarius orders the 
construction of a trench and stockade when something amazing (Baupácriov) 
happens: the narrator explains how water sprang up out of the trench (a 
thing which had not happened before in Byzancium 3.15.34). Procopius the 
character intervenes to interpret what the narrator has established as an 
adynaton: 
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In congratulating the general, Procopius said that he rejoiced at the 
abundance of water, not so much because of its usefulness as because it 
seemed to him a sign of an easy victory, and that God was fortelling a 
victory to them. And this actually carne to pass (oTcsp ohv kuI éyévETo). 

(3.15.35) 

Actor and narrator neatly work together here, as Procopius, switching to 
the narrator’s voice by using a prolepsis (‘this actually carne to pass’), cor- 
roborates the protagonist’s interpretation and credentials as an interpreten 
In an apparent reversal of the normal rules of autopsy, the narrator imbues 
the participant with authority. 

This ‘transfusión of authority’^^ is developed later in answer to another 
occasion when Belisarius is once again áTropoúpEVOí;. This time, Belisar- 
ius cannot issue a clear signal to recall his troops as they successively fail 
to contend with Gothic ambuscades during the siege of Auximum in 539 
(6.23.23). Procopius is again able to prove helpful to his commander, and on 
this occasion, he offers his advice in direct speech: in olden times in the Ro¬ 
mán army (ró 7ra7.avóv év rro 'Pcopaícov orparia), there had been two distinct 
types of trumpet blast - one to sound advance and the other (as Procopius 
diplomatically calis it) to return to the camp. He notes why trumpets are 
required - the human voice cannot give commands during battle, because it 
cannot contend with the clash of arms (Kpanyil yáp év tuTí; ^npPo7.aT(; oripfívaí 
TI oacpEí; oñSapcóí; TiscpuKc) (6.23.25). However, nowadays (ravñv), the skill to 
make one trumpet sound two signáis, he continúes, has been lost through 
ignorance. And so, he advises that the cavalry trumpet, a brass instrument, 
be used to sound the advance, and the infantry trumpet, made of wood and 
leather, be used to sound the retreat. The different timbre of each instru¬ 
ment, he implies, will make the distinction that was previously provided by 
the varied melody of a single trumpet. 

The speech is quite remarkable, not least because it presents the partici¬ 
pant as already in possession of the skills of the narrator-historian. Procop¬ 
ius the character knows his history, and he can explain Román prácticos 
TÓ Tialavóv in the way the primary narrator regularly does elsewhere, es- 
pecially where he explains the difference between the past and the present 
(ravñv).'^^ The justification of the trumpet’s usefulness in the field, based 
on the weakness of the human voice, is a recurring theme in the works of 
tactical writers, especially in those who devote whole sections to the use 
of signáis (Ascelpiodotus 12.10; Aelian Tac. 27.1-2). Vegetius explicitly de¬ 
fines the trumpeter’s (tibincen) role as to perform the two Jobs mentioned by 
Procopius, to sound the attack and retreat, whereas other types of signal are 
to be given by other Instruments {Epit. 2.22.1).'*^ Procopius’ whole speech 
reads like the hybrid of a technical digression and a military manual on 
the history and the use of the trumpet.^^^ Thus, Procopius the participant 
is not just a useful and trusted advisor (Belisarius orders his men to do ex- 
actly what Procopius suggests; their orderly retreat, now summoned by the 
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trumpet, ensures the Goths returned unsuccessful into Auximum, 6.23.38). 
As a participant in 539, he already possessed the skills that he would require 
to become the primary narrator when writing the text as an historian a dec¬ 
ade later. The effect is a twofold reinforcement of authority: the appearance 
of the participant invokes autopsy in a general sense and thereby imbues the 
narrator with authority; yet, by adopting the voice of the external narrator 
(typical of digressions or historical notes), the speech enhances the credibil- 
ity of the participant’s autopsy, because he appears within the narrativa in 
the guise of a proto-historian. The participant is not any oíd eyewitness; he 
is a particularly qualified one. 

The ‘third-person Procopius’ creates a persona of a skilful and depend- 
able assistant to Belisarius. As a participant, he already possessed the cre- 
dentials of a historian (his entire mission in Syracuse, after all, was one 
of enquiry). The mode of recording his presence invokes the practica of 
the objectivising Thucydidean pose, but the actions it records are clearly 
self-promoting. 


The first-person singular 

Procopius observes a clear distinction between the types of action the partic¬ 
ipant performs and the linguistic form used to describe them. The actions of 
the first-person singular are almost exclusively reservad for corroborations 
and explanations of adynata or mirabilia, rather than for the description of 
actions or interactions with the main characters discussed previously. 

The first person is invoked, for example, to confirm a story about a tem¬ 
ple reportedly built by the mythical Orestes in the Cappadocian town of 
Comana (1.17.13-20).'^^ After Orestes and Iphigeneia had left the Taurians, 
Orestes became ill and it was predicted that he would be cured only when he 
dedicated a temple to Artemis in a place that resembled Taurus. After one 
failed attempt in Pontus (‘Pontic Comana’), he chose a location in Cappa- 
docia. Orestes’ judgement is endorsad by the narrator: ‘I myself have often 
seen this place and admirad it extremely, and have imaginad that I was in 
Tauris (ovTiEp kuI éycb 7ro7.1áKi(; í5(bv f|Yáo0T|v te ÚTiEpcpucóí; kuí poi éSókouv 
év Taúpou; EÍvai). For this mountain resembles the other remarkably, as the 
Taurus is here also and the river Sarus is similar is similar to the Euphrates 
there’ (1.17.17). This is autopsy in its purest form: the direct substantiation 
of an individual fact by the participant who saw it personally. The invo- 
cation of autopsy, however, also draws attention to the detall in the story 
that is constructed as most problematic or Hable to incredulity for the nar- 
ratee: not that Orestes had come to Comana or founded the temple, but that 
Comana’s topography resembles that of Tauris.'*® Additionally, the place- 
ment of the autopsy says more about Procopius’ relation to the existing, 
textual tradition surrounding the (hi)story of Comana than the narratee’s 
supposed familiarity with Cappadocian geography. Comana’s connection 
to Orestes was well-documented. Strabo offers an etymology for Comana 
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based upon the locks of hair that Orestes is said to have dedicated in his 
new temple (the origin of the toponym is also mentioned also by Procopius, 
1.17.19), but he provides no detail about why Orestes chose the place, and 
certainly not the physical resemblance to Taurus, even though he also men- 
tions the river Sarus, which also forms part of the comparison in Procopius 
(Geog. 12.2.3).^^ Indeed, Strabo also suggests that Cappadocian Comana 
was founded before Pontic Comana, the reverse of what we find in Procop¬ 
ius (Geog. 12.3.32).'^^ It is tempting to see autopsy being deployed here in 
order to lend credibility to a new detail that augments and challenges the 
existing tradition. That Procopius knew Strabo is beyond doubt. He men- 
tions Strabo by ñame in his geographical digression on the Caucasus (8.3.6), 
where, citing Strabo, he casts doubt on the existence of the Amazons, be- 
cause he believes women fundamentally cannot act like men. However, not 
just accepting Strabo’s argument, he augments it by offering a more detailed 
reason for how the legend could have arisen (albeit not invoking autopsy on 
this occasion)."^^ He engages in aemulatio with Strabo on both occasions and 
in the Comana episode uses autopsy to trump his predecessor. 

Not all the marvellous things that the first-person singular confirms are 
quite as ancient as Orestes’ temple or, indeed, have been described by ear- 
lier writers. A statement of autopsy is deployed elsewhere to confirm an- 
other Trapalóyov, a child named Aegisthus, who was reportedly nursed by a 
goat in contemporary Urbisalia in Picenum: ‘When I happened to be in that 
place (f|vÍKa pov éTriSripEÍv évrañOa ^nvépri), they [the locáis] showed me the 
strange sight (roñ Ttapalóyou) by taking me near the infant and purposely 
hurting it so that it would cry’ (6.17.10).^** The goat carne running to protect 
the child, thus proving the marvel. To this list can be added the ‘altogether 
incredible (áTrioTov) sight’ (8.22.7) of Aeneas’ ship preserved in contempo¬ 
rary Rome, seen by the character and narrated by the historian (OsaoápEvoí; 
épcóv spxopai, 8.22.8). Or the ornen predicting Narses’ victory over Totila 
that ‘I heard’ from a Senator ‘when I was sojourning in Rome’ (the ornen 
had seemed incredible to the initial audience in Rome) (8.21.10). 

Procopius as a first-person character is an itinerant investigator. In the 
mode of the modern journalist, he is able to build a rapport with the locáis 
in the countries of his travels, and they oblige him in his investigations, even 
by injuring the child in Urbisalia. His eyewitness testimony is designed to 
lend credibility to the tales that the narrator openly admits verge on the 
incredible. But, as if his narratees were beginning to doubt the credibility 
of the eyewitness himself, on one occasion, he even admits when his peri- 
patetic investigations have let him down. Several contemporary locations 
of Homeric geography are known to him - the land of the Phaeacians and 
the strait of Charybdis - but Calypso’s island eludes Identification: ‘so that 
many times (7ro>,>,áKi(;) when I have passed that way I have been at a loss 
(5iT|7ropoúpEVT|v) to know where on earth the island of Calypso was. For 
nowhere in that sea have I seen (rEOéapai) an island with the exception of 
three not far from Phaeacia.. .tiny, and with no habitations either of men 
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or animáis or anything else at all’ (8.22.19-20). Procopius emphasizes his 
autopsy with a verb of viewing (TE0éapai), and again he views not once but 
many times (7ro>.láKi(;), just as he had seen the temple at Comana repeatedly 
(éycb 7roA.A.áKi(; í5(bv). His evidence is not the result of casual inspection, but 
repeated investigation. His admission of failure on this occasion, however, 
gives the impression of honesty, while also adding to his persona of a per- 
sistent enquirer. 

Unlike the participant who appears in the third person, the ‘F participant 
is a solitary creature. He is invoked as a spectator, to the exclusión of fur- 
ther details of his other actions during each of these episodes. In the case of 
Aeneas’ ship, the participant does nothing more than see (0EaoápEVO(;). On 
the other occasions, we are provided with more details, but not many more. 
For the Narses ornen, we learn he spent some time in Rome, but he does not 
link this to a specific occasion (was it the same time he saw the ship, or was 
it during the siege of 537-8?), ñor does he give any details of his relationship 
with the Senator. He merely hears his story. The same holds for the people of 
Urbisalia. We do not learn who he was with or where he was going on those 
many occasions when he passed through the Homeric Mediterranean.^^ 

If the ‘he’ participant bears some resemblance to Thucydides, then the ‘F 
participant is distinctly Herodotean. Of course, Herodotus does not appear 
within his narrativo as such a well-delineated character as does Procopius, 
especially Procopius in ‘he’ mode, but Herodotus regularly intervenes to 
record his autopsy and lend authority to parts of his history. These interven- 
tions are frequently used to substantiate the details of a wonder in just the 
same way as Procopius, often by presenting himself gathering information 
from local sources. ‘More often [Herodotus’] interlocutors are anonymous 
inhabitants, authoritative only in that they know the local stories’,^^ not un¬ 
like the people of Urbisalia in Procopius. Take, for example, Herodotus’ 
description of the curious remains of winged serpents (2.75.1): 

I went (fjldov) once to a certain place in Arabia, almost exactly oppo- 
site the city of Buto, to make inquirios (7rnv0avó|iEVO(;) concerning the 
winged serpents. On my arrival I saw (eíSov) the back-bones and ribs of 
serpents in such numbers as it is impossible to describe: of the ribs there 
were a multitude of heaps, some great, some small, some middle-sized. 

Herodotus is a more active investigator; he goes to places with the express 
purpose of finding something out.^^ Procopius’ research, by comparison, 
is more incidental, or at least he does not draw attention to why he found 
himself in Picenum or Rome. 

Occasionally, Procopius breaks this pattern and locates himself at a more 
discernible point within the wider narrativo. Twice, the participant’s obser- 
vations prompt his reñection on what he sees. In North Africa, the sight of 
the massing Vandal troops in Book 3 has an effect upon its witness: ‘During 
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this struggle I was moved to wonder at the ways of heaven and of men (é(xol 
5e Tá TE 0ETa Kal Tá ávBpraTiEia év Tro Ttóvro TOÚTro é7rfíA.0E 0an|iá(jai)’, in par¬ 
ticular fortune’s control of events and man’s inability to perceive it. (3.18.2). 
This connection between spectation and meditation is more explicit in Book 
6, at the climactic moment when Belisarius enters Ravenna and receives the 
surrender of the Gothic king Gelimer (6.29.32):^'* 

While I watched at that time (épol 5e tote SiaoKOTionpévro) the entry of 
the Román army into Ravenna, it occurred to me that the outcome of 
events is not fulfilled by the wisdom of men or any other virtue on their 
part, but that there is some supernatural power that is ever warping 
their intentions and leading them in such a way that there will be noth- 
ing to hinder that which is being brought to pass. 

Again, we find a subtle confirmation of the qualifications of the participant: 
the equation of the narrator’s thought with the moment of his autopsy (év Tro 
jióvro TOÚTCp / tote), rather than at the later point of writing, gives the impres- 
sion that Procopius was already assessing events with a view of committing 
them to text at a later date.^^ Earlier, we encountered Procopius as investi- 
gator; here, we are shown Procopius as interpreten Again, it is a pattern that 
is ultimately derived from Herdotus.^^ 


First-person plural 

Procopius’ use of the first-person plural is confined to a single (if lengthy) 
episode in his narrativa - the Román army’s march towards Carthage from 
Caput Vada, where they landed on the African coast (3.17-20). Carthage’s 
swift capture gave Procopius ‘easy material’ to write up the first high point 
in the Vandal War.^’ Procopius, nevertheless, has woven this material into 
a particularly complex narrativa structure, which shifts between the per- 
spective of the Romans and Vandals, and even between different sections 
of the Román army.^^ Nevertheless, there is some attempt to impose order 
on the material; take the outset and the conclusión of the journey (3.17.7-8 
and 3.20.1): 

(3.17.7) Traversing eighty stades each day, we completad (SiETEkéoapEv) 
the journey to Carthage, passing the night either in a city, should it so 
chance, or in a camp made as thoroughly secure as the circumstances 
permitted. (8) Thus via the city of Leptis and Hadrumentum and we 
reached (dcpitópcOa) the place called Grasse, 350 stades distant from 
Carthage ... 

(3.20.1) But on the following day the infantry with the wife of Belisarius 
carne up and we all proceeded together on the road toward Carthage 
(ÉTTopEuópEOa), which we reached in the late evening. We made camp 
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(T|i)A,ioá|iE0a), although no one hindered us from marching into the city 

at once. 

Ten pages sepárate these two passages in the Teubner edition, but the nar- 
ration of the march from Caput Vada, in fact, begins with the completion 
of the journey to Carthage (13.7.7), and thus, the entire episode that follows 
is cast as an analepsis. The sudden and unannounced appearance of the 
first-person plural at 3.17.7,^^ with which Procopius intimates his presence 
with the army, coincides with the beginning of a distinct segment of nar¬ 
rativo; similarly, the last ‘we’ verb at 3.20.1 occurs at the end of the analep¬ 
sis and the resumption of linear chronology in the narrativo, thereafter no 
longer narrated with ‘we’.®*^ But, things are more complex still. Within this 
episode, there is another analepsis marked off by the first-person plural: 
at 3.17.17, ‘we carne to Decimum’, a strategically important town ten miles 
from Carthage, but the subsequent narrativo provides an account of a bat- 
tle that had already taken place at Decimum between an advance Román 
detachment under John the Armenian and a group of Vandals under Am- 
matas, Gelimer’s brother (3.18.5-11). This is confirmed as an analepsis by 
the subsequent note, ‘we had learned nothing of what had happened [the 
battle between John and Ammatas] and were going on (fjEipEv) to Decimum’ 
(3.19.1). The imperfect makes it clear that the events of 3.18 happen before 
the main army’s arrival at 3.17.17. The analepsis-within-an-analepsis is con- 
cluded when ‘we’ are again at Decimum, at 3.19.33,®' immediately before the 
primary analepsis is concluded at 3.20.1, quoted previously. Thus, rather 
than just recording what Procopius experienced, the inclusión of the partici- 
pant serves an important structuring function within a particularly complex 
section of narrativo. 

As the discussion so far has intimated, the majority of appearances of‘we’ 
or ‘us’ within this episode refer to the anonymous and collective mass of the 
army, among which Procopius does not make his own role or actions clear. 
We learn little of‘our’ activities beside marching and camping; we arrived in 
Grasse (ácpiKÓpEOa, 3.17.8), where we camped (T|ñ7.ioápE0a, 3.17.14); departing 
Grasse, we arrived at Decimum (á(piKÓpE0a, 3.17.17); we were going to Deci¬ 
mum (étiItó Aékiiiov fÍEi|iEV, 3.19.1); finally, we marched (é7ropEr)ó|iE0a) from 
Decimum and camped again outside Carthage (T|ñlioápE0a, 3.20.1). These 
actions are far from the autoptic use of the first-person singular, discussed 
previously. Indeed, they are about as bland and neutral as verbs of partic- 
ipation could be. The primary narratee does not find out what ‘we’ saw, 
felt, or interpreted. Certainly, ‘we’ never interact with Belisarius directly.®^ 
Instead, the alternating verbs of movement and stasis serve to heighten dra- 
matic tensión during the Romans’ steady march towards Carthage. Inter- 
spersed among the notifications of ‘our’ relentless advance stage by stage, 
stop by stop, the external narrator uses a high degree of narratorial privilege 
to reveal the Vandals’ plans or operations carried out by detachments of 
the Román army at a distance from Belisarius. Thus, the narratee learns 
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of Gelimer’s plot to let the Romans get as far as Decimum before he and 
the two other Vandal generáis (Ammatas and Gibamundus) would converge 
upon them in a trap (3.17.11-13 and 3.18.1).®^ The revelation of the enemy’s 
plans by the external narrator contrasts with the comparative obliviousness 
of the participant(s). ‘We’, at first, did not perceive Gelimer following be- 
hind US (13.17.14); ‘we’ lost sight of the ships that were shadowing our ad- 
vance along the coast (3.17.15); ‘we’ did not learn about the battle between 
the Román advance troops under John the Armenian and Ammatas’ Van- 
dals at Decimum (3.19.1). Indeed, the analeptic structure of the episode, so 
carefully controlled by those first-person verbs, heightens the limited per- 
spective of Belisarius’ army and their dangerous ignorance of the situation 
around them (revealed, however, to the primary narratee). The effect is to 
magnify the glory attained by the successful outcome of so risky a cam- 
paign. Curiously, however, the ‘we’ forms actually stress the failure, or at 
least the limitation, of the participants’ autopsy, and it cannot be coinciden¬ 
tal that they are assigned to the first-person plural (to the army as whole), 
rather than Procopius as an individual. 

Indeed, this is exactly the theme that the narrator introduces in his 
apostrophe in the middle of the episode, immediately before the battle at 
Decimum, which we examined before briefiy in the section on the first- 
person singular. It is worth quoting it at length here (3.18.2-3): 

As for me, during this struggle I was moved to wonder at the ways of 
heaven and of men, and how God, who sees from afar what the future 
holds, traces out the manner in which it seems best to him that things 
should come to pass, while men, whether they get it wrong or plan cor- 
rectly, do not know that they have made a mistake, if that should chance 
to be the case, or to have acted correctly, so that in all of this a path 
is laid down by Chance, who implements all that has been ordained 
beforehand. 

However one interprets the theological aspects of this statement,®^ the 
intervention of the first-person singular neatly reasserts the authority of 
Procopius the individual participant: even though ‘we’ suffer from a limited 
perspective, ‘I’ am able to explain the working of fate and its effect on the 
Romans and the Vandals, especially in terms of their blindness to events.®^ 
We saw how, in the case of Dio, the use of first-person-plural narrativo 
could severely restrict the perspective of his history. Procopius turns the 
limited focalization of ‘we’ to his advantage, creating a dramatically tense 
episode while rescuing his participant from the charge of limited autopsy by 
using the ‘I’ form to establish his skills as an interpreter of events. Though 
this reassertion of the power of autopsy only occurs when he resumes his 
solitary eyewitness perspective (of the first-person singular), detached from 
the rest of ‘we’ the army. The contrast proves the point that being an eyewit¬ 
ness is not enough to write history - one already needs some particular skills 
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as an investigator and interpretar, which Procopius, when he appears on his 
own rather than as part of a large group, clearly possesses. 


Conclusions 

Procopius’ moments of participation within his narrativo offer much more 
than simple autobiographical revelation. They create a reliable and author- 
itative narratoria! persona that is simultaneously cióse to and trusted by 
the major protagonists of the narrativa, while also an independent figure 
who, long before he became the author of Wars, displayed the qualifications 
of the text’s (future) narrator. The three distinct methods that Procopius 
uses to refer to himself demónstrate that, even without the sort of patent 
methodological statement offered by Polybius, Procopius maintains a strict 
correlation between the type of participation and the linguistic form used 
to present it. This scheme itself reveáis Procopius’ acute awareness of the 
practices of his predecessors and the sorts of issues they encountered, es- 
pecially the delicate balance that had to be maintained between authority 
and self-praise. Thucydidean participation calis for the Thucydidean third 
person and Herodotean participation for the Herodotean first person. This 
double imitatio creates its own sort of authority by setting Wars within an 
historiographical tradition, but by combining the practices of the two great- 
est proponents of historiography, Procopius also indulges in aemulatio. His 
innovative use of the first-person plural, however - to control the structure 
of his narrativo, invoke dramatic limited focalization, and pass comment 
on the nature of autopsy itself - ensures that Procopius both embraces and 
exceeds his models. 


Notes 

1 For a good overview of this material, see Greatrex’s recent bibliographical sur- 
vey, especially 2014, 77-82. 

2 Adshead 1996, but challenged by Pummer 2002, 291-4. 

3 That Procopius must have had legal training has received some degree of 
consensus (see Greatrex 2001, 150), challenged only by Fatouros 1980, 517-8. 
Howard-Johnston’s (2000) suggestion that Procopius was an engineer has been 
received less favourably. Cf. Turquois 2015, 222. 

4 Treadgold revives Haury’s suggestion that Procopius was the son of the gov- 
ernor of Palaestina I, who is mentioned in Buildings 5.7.14. Haury 1891, 35-7; 
Treadgold 2007, 176-7. 

5 Cataudella 2003, 391-417 at 392-3; Treadgold 2007, 176-226 at 176-192; Mehl 
2011, 237-42 at 238. Cf. Rapp 2005, 385. 

6 Later authors show familiarity with Procopius’ works, but not Procopius him¬ 
self. About his identity, they offer little more than a repetition of the details that 
can be derived from his texts: his origin in Caesarea and identification with var- 
ious professional titles rhetor, sophist or advócate. Agathias pref. 22; Menander 
Prot. Exc.de Sent. 27; Zonaras. Epit. xiv. 7; Cedrenus. Comp. Hist. \. 649; Nic. 
Callist. T/Fxvii.lO; Suda, n.2479. 

7 For a more skeptical approach to the use of biography, see Kaldellis 2004b, 46. 
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8 For such a survey of Procopius’ activities, see Rubín 1957, 296-301, PLRE Pro¬ 
copius 2, Howard-Johnston 2000, 19-22, Treadgold 2007, 176-84, and Greatrex, 
forthcoming. The numerous uses of‘probably’ and ‘apparently’ attached to details 
in the PLRE’s account of Procopius’ career, however, provide a good indication of 
how selective the narrator is of the participant’s activities, and the challenges that 
this seleetivity poses for modern reconstructions of Procopius’ life. 

9 A phenomenon overlooked by Austin 1983. 

10 Marineóla 1997. 

11 Prefaces were a particularly importan! point at which to denounee one’s prede- 
eessors. Marineóla 1997, 227-8. 

12 In this chapter, I shall occasionally use narratological terminology, such as nar¬ 
rator, narratee, focalization, and analepis. I refer those who are unfamiliar with 
such terms to Irene de Jong’s exeellent, suceinet, and well-illustrated ‘primer’ of 
narratological theory for Classicists; de Jong 2014. 

13 De Jong, Nünlist and Bowie 2004 (Narrators and Narratees); De Jong & Nünlist 
2007 (Time); De Jong 2012 (Space). A fourth is in preparation on Character. 
The latest author to be diseussed in Marmodoro and Hill’s 2013 volume on The 
Author’s Voice in Classical and Late Antiquity is Augustine. 

14 I note with pleasure the inclusión of a chapter on narratology in Brill’s forth- 
eoming Companion to Procopius. 

15 I borrow the term from Pelling 2013, 43. 

16 For example, 2.10.16; 2.15.6; 4.14.18; 5.4.30; 6.5.6; 7.20.20 (baek references). 
1.23.12; 4.14.2; 6.2.38; 8.2.3 (forward references). Sueh pointers are frequently 
introdueed with a first-person form, e.g. raoTisp poi epTipooOsv síprixai or cóoTisp 
poi év toií; otuoOsv T-óyoiq ysypáysTai vel sim. All references are to the books of 
Wars unless otherwise stated. 

17 For example, 2.4.3; 2.10.4; 5.3.6-9. 

18 Marineóla 1997, 63-86. Autopsy was so strongly upheld by historians that it be- 
came the target of satire by the likes of Lueian {Verae Historiae 1.4) and Seneea 
(Apocolocyntosis 1.2-3). 

19 What follows is largely a condensed versión of Marineola’s more detailed analy- 
sis (1997, 182-203), supplemented with some reeent scholarship. 

20 For Procopius’ relationship with Thucydides, see Basso and Greatrex in this vol¬ 
ume, as well as Bornmann 1974; Cameron 1985, 37-43; Adshead 1990; Pazdernik 
2000,2015a; and Kaldellis 2004b, passim, though particularly 18-19 on the allusions 
to Thueydides in Procopius’ preface, and 29-30 for their eommon use of speeches. 

21 Rood 2004a, 116. 

22 Marineóla 1997, 184. 

23 Modern scholars have presumed that Xenophon was engaged in a literary game 
and that few original readers could have failed to have seen through the pseu- 
donym, Marineóla 1997, 186. Pelling 2013, 41 diseusses some of the practieal 
problems associated with pseudonymous publication. 

24 ‘No mean device was needed to persuade the narratees to believe that the man 
who writes about his own adventures does not falsify them to his own credit.’ 
Gray 2004, 130. 

25 24.6.1-7; 28.3.7-9, 6.8-9, 7.8-13,12.4-13.14; 29.23.1-25.7; 31.11.1-15.12, 23.1-29.12; 
32.3.14; 36.11.1-4. Unfortunately, it is difficult to judge how Polybius used the 
first person thereafter, as the text is fragmentary and the portions that inelude 
the first-person participant derive from summaries by later historians rather 
that from excerpts. Rood 2004b, 154. 

26 Marineóla 1997, 191 citingDem. Cor. 3; Hermogenes 5.49.4; Dio. Hal. AR. 1.1.1. 
Marineóla notes that this statement suggests the third person was viewed as the 
standard method of self-presentation prior to this point in the narrative, and, at 
leas! aecording to Polybius, within the genre as a whole. 
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27 Or as Rood (2004b, 154) puts it, ‘it is because narratees are suspicious of 
self-glorification that Polybius is wary of excessive reference to the charac- 
ter Polybius, and so keen to vary bis modes of self-allusion’. Miltsios suggests 
Polybius the character is indeed ‘given an especially favoured treatment’ by the 
narrator (2013, 133-40); and Longley has raised the intriguing possibility that 
the increased use of the first person at this stage presents Polybius as an exem- 
plum of how Greeks should interact cooperatively with the Romans, at a point 
in the narrative that details the Achaean League’s otherwise hostile interaction 
with Rome 2013, 191-2. 

28 For example, Nicolaus FGH 90 ff 136-8; Dexippus, BNJ 100 f 28 and Josephus. 
Although Josephus is far more importan! a character than Thucydides, even 
he is careful not to become the dominan! character or the focaliser. Marineóla 
1997, 199. Josephus evidently felt that the third person was more suitable for the 
genre of historiography: he narrates his personal involvement in BJ using the 
third person, but several of the same events are narrated in the (autobiographi- 
cal) Life using the first person e.g. BJ 2.562-3.34 ~ Life 28-411. Campbell 2010, 
398. Cf n. 33 for the diminished role of autopsy in Buildings. 

29 Marineóla 1997,199-200, who suggests Dio’s increased use of the first person may 
be a result of ‘the infiuence of the more intimate tone of Román historiography’. 

30 Ammianus’ ‘participatory’ appearances are largely comparable to Procopius’ 
and have been set side by side in Austin 1983. As noted previously, Austin fails 
to take generic literary influences into account in his otherwise sensible catego- 
rization of each historian’s ‘autobiographical’ material. 

31 Kelly 2008, 31-103, especially 72 for solitude and 88-101 for allusion. I have 
argued elsewhere that the first person and its associated claim to autopsy is 
used at the siege of Amida in order to justify the magnification of an event that 
was not as strategically importan! as Ammianus’ narrative suggests. Ross 2014, 
138-40. 

32 Rood 2004a, 149. 

33 Cameron 1985, 135. Specifically, it is a qualification for the genre of his- 
tory proper - Procopius downplays his épTisipía (experience) in the preface of 
Buildings (though, in way that nevertheless alerts his readers to his personal 
knowledge of many lands), Buildings 1.1.1. 

34 His place in the historiographical tradition is perhaps of greater importance: 
the first sentence of the preface (quoted later) simultaneously invokes both 
Herodotus and Thucydides and subtly States the novelty of Procopius’ theme in 
comparison to his predecessors (Kaldellis 2004b, 17-19). 

35 Translations are from Dewing-Kaldellis 2014, occasionally adapted and with 
ñames Latinized. 

36 The Thucydidean intertext is confirmed elsewhere by the application of the same 
relative clause oq ráfis ^uvéypa\|/s when Procopius is named in the third person, 
e.g., 4.14.39. cf Basso and Greatrex’s chapter in this volume. 

37 Even then, the duration or extent of his autopsy is not always clear. For example, 
he notes that he was chosen as advisor to Belisarius at 1.12.24, but ineludes no 
further details of his activities with the general during the subsequent narration 
of the Persian wars. (Cf his statement of autopsy in Persia in Buildings 2.4.3). 

38 The exception is his escape from Carthage with the general Solomon after the 
mutiny of 536-7, 4.14.39. 

39 Belisarius had been described in the same terms, áTiopoúpsvoq, at the opening of 
the episode (3.14.1). 

40 Kaldellis (2004b, 181) notes that Procopius’ mission highlights the role of tyche 
in enabling the Romans to land safely in Libya. It is significan! that the partici¬ 
pan! is the one who channels that good fortune; Procopius thus further aggran- 
dizes his personal role. 
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41 I take the term from Pelling 2013, 56, who observes a similar phenomenon in 
Xenophon and Caesar. 

42 For example, 1.21.11; 3.1.13; 4.18.6; 5.12.42; 8.4.3. Such historical comparisons 
are typieal of digressions: e.g,. Commagene is now (xavñv) ealled Euphratesia 
(1.17.2); the Gothic tribes had different ñames in the past in comparison to the 
present (ravñv) (3.2.2); Cf. also 5.15.4; 7.27.17. 

43 Whately cautiously suggests that Procopius may have been familiar with Vegetius, 
2015, 260 n. 48. 

44 Cf the digression on siege engines, 5.21.6-21, which shows a similar interest in 
materials for construction. For a survey of the treatment of the trumpet in mili- 
tary handbooks, see Petrocelli 2008, 150-3. 

45 The section is marked off as a digression by the voice of the external narrator: 
T will explain how this temple carne into being ... but I now return to the previ- 
ous narrative.’ 

46 The modern reader, maintaining a strict distinction between myth and history, 
is likely to express more doubt about Orestes’ existence in the first place than the 
physical resemblance of parts of the Crimea and Asia Minor. It is good reminder 
that narratee and reader are not one and the same. 

47 Cassius Dio also States that he knows the connection with Iphegenia and Or¬ 
estes, but in a narratorial intervention remarks, ‘as to how these reached them 
or how they remained there I cannot discover the truth, since there are various 
stories.’ (36.11.1). 

48 Dewing-Kaldellis 2014, 42 n.86. 

49 See Maas 2007, 81-2 for the Amazon episode, and the rest of the article for the 
argument that Procopius shared Strabo’s political use of geographical material, 
specifically that Román activity transformed the ways of uncivilized peoples. 

50 Kaldellis (Dewing-Kaldellis 2014, 353 n. 624) notes an allusion to Lysias Or. 1.11 
here. Euphilus’ maid harms his baby in order to make it cry in much the same 
way as the inhabitants of Urbisalia do to ‘Aegisthus’ (sTiíbsi^iv xoñ Tiapakóyon 
Tioioúpsvoi Tiapá xs xó TtaiSíov pyov Kai aúxó é^£;tíxii8£(;, iva Poa, ékÚTionv ‘they 
showed me the strange sight by taking me near the infant and purposely hurting it 
so that it would cry’ 6.17.10 ~ psxá 5 e xó 5eÍ71vov xó Ttaióíov épóa Kai éSnoKÓkaivEV 
Ú71Ó xfíí; OspaTiaívTií; ¿TtíxiiÓEi; knTtoúpEVOV, iva xañxa Tioifí, ‘after dinner the child 
started crying in a peevish way, as the servant-girl was annoying it on purpose 
to make it so behave’ Lysias Or. 1.11); in On the Killing of Eratosthenes, how- 
ever, the maid uses the child to distract Euphilus’ attention from the presence of 
Eratosthenes in his wife’s bedroom. Even if the purpose of the allusion is rather 
unclear (does Procopius wish to equate his evidence here with that of a defendant 
offering testimony before a court?), its identification is more certain - Procopius 
draws heavily on the same speech of Lysias in his depiction of Antonina’s adul- 
tery in Secret History, Spatharas 2012, 847-51. Once again, as with Comana, we 
find the collocation of autopsy and allusion. 

51 For a similar phenomenon in Ammianus, see n. 31 above. 

52 Dewald 1987, 157. 

53 The pose of intrepid investigator was also adopted by Polybius, e.g., ‘in view of 
the fact that I underwent the perils of journeys through Africa, Spain, and Gaul, 
and of voyages on the seas that lie on the farther side of these countries, mostly 
for this very purpose of correcting the errors of former writers and making those 
parts of the world also known to the Greeks.’ 3.59.7-8. Miltsios 2013, 120-2. Cf. 
Procopius’ use of autopsy to correct Strabo discussed above. 

54 Kaldellis 2004b, 196. 

55 The concept of the narrator as writer is introduced programmatically in the 
first sentence of Wars (IfpoKÓTiiOí; KaioapEuq xonq Ttoképouí; ^nvéypa\|/Ev) and is 
particularly reinforced at the various points where the third-person participant 
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appears and is described as npoKÓTiioq, oq xáds ^nvéypays (1.12.24, 3.12.3,4.14.39, 
6.4.1) and by the formulae that mark each year end in the Gothic fVars e.g. tó 
dsiJTspov SToq éTsXsma tw 7io>.épcp xrods, 6v IlpoKÓTiiOí; ^nvéypav|/sv (6.2.38). It is 
solely associated with the third person. The T’ narrator never writes. 

56 See de Jong 2004, 104 for Herodotus’ I-narrator ‘performing the historié, akoé, 
opsis, and gndmé which he lists in 2.29.1 and 99.1 as the tasks of the historian.’ 

57 Cameron 1985, 172-3. 

58 See Whately 2009, 189-91 for survey of the arrangement of the narrative in this 
episode and Syvánne 2004, 434-436 for a tactical analysis. 

59 Procopius had indicated his presence at Belisarius’ side when they first landed in 
Africa only a few chapters before (3.15.5), but the shift to the first person plural 
and its sustained use is not introduced, e.g., by a statement that T’ or ‘Procopius’ 
was among them. Cf Ammianus’ procedure in recording his presence on the 
general Ursicinus’ mission to depose the usurper Silvanus in 355: the actions of 
Ursicinus’ troop of men are narrated with several first-person-plural verbs, but 
prefaced with inter quos ego quoque eram (Amm. 15.5.22). 

60 Specifically, these are internal completing analepsis (they add Information that 
had been omitted at the first telling). Bal 2009, 219; De Jong 2014, 81-2. 

61 ‘The men with John and the Massagetae returned to us about dusk and, after 
learning all that had happened and reporting what they had done, they passed 
the night with us in Decimum (añv f|piv év AsKÍpcp SisvuKxépsuaav).’ 

62 As discussed before, only the third-person participant does so. 

63 The plan, of course, fails, as the Vandals under Ammatas arrived early and 
piecemeal and were not expecting to encounter the advance detachment under 
John. 

64 Kaldellis takes this digression as a negative comment on Belisarius’ command - 
the Román victory is a result of accidents controlled by tyche, rather than the 
general’s merits, 2004b, 182-3. Brodka sees it as a statement of Procopius’ belief 
in a limited degree of human freewill, which then allows for the partial attribu- 
tion of the victory to Belisarius’ wisdom and skill, 2004b, 57-8. 

65 It is beyond the scope of this chapter to consider the vexed question of the 
religious views advanced by the text, even when they relate to narratorial in- 
terventions, but it is worth noting that, here, God is presented as the supreme 
eyewitness, in contrast to mankind’s fallible autopsy. 
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6 Exploring the structure 
oíPersian War 

Amplification in Procopius’ 
narrative 

Lyvia Vasconcelos Baptista^ 


Procopius of Caesarea developed a narrative about his own lifetime, which 
coincided with the government of the Emperor Justinian, in his Persian War. 
He reports the sequence of events that surrounded the various conñicts be- 
tween Romans and Persians in the first half of the sixth century, but its 
many digressions allowed him to insert different time frames in that text. 

The historian describes the battles chronologically within his Persian 
Wars, even though these clashes did not follow an ordained sequence. 
Periods of peace between the empires were quite often interspersed with 
conñicts that involved third parties, like the Huns, who were considered 
enemies or allies, depending on the circumstances, by Romans and Persians 
alike^. Instructions on techniques, strategies, army preparation and moti- 
vational speeches for wars divide the textual space with the presentation 
of methodological foundations, cultural elements (mainly, commentaries 
on religious aspects),^ dialogues and conspiracies involving several charac- 
ters.'* The text describes talks between Armenians and Persians against the 
Romans, such as the speech of Bassaces, leader of the Armenian embassy 
against Justinian’s imperialism.^ Procopius also reports the diplomatic dia¬ 
logue between the Romans and Lazi, against the Persians.® 

In the proem, Procopius stresses the magnitude of events in Justinian’s 
wars against the Persians, since 

it will be evident that no more important [kreisson] or mightier [iskhy- 
roteron] deeds are to be found in history than those which have been 
enacted [tetykhékoton] in these wars, provided one wishes to base his 
judgment on the truth [aléthos], For in them more remarkable feats 
[thaumasta] have been performed than in any other wars with which we 
are acquainted.^ 

In this passage, one can notice the author’s concern to point out the unique- 
ness and magnitude of the narrated object, an initial presentation tech- 
nique that did not belong exclusively to the Creative genius of Procopius. 
Herodotus also presented “the great and admirable actions” (erga megala 
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te kai thómastaf of the Rellenes and barbarians. Thucydides began bis ac- 
count of the war 

at the moment that it broke out and believing that it would be greater 
[megan] and more worthy of being related [axiologótaton] than any that 
had precede it. This belief was not without its grounds. The prepara- 
tions of both the combatants were in every department in the last State 
ofperfection 

Thucydides added that, in fact, “this was the greatest movement yet known 
in history, not only of the Rellenes, but of a large part of the barbarían 
World—I had almost said of mankind [pleiston anthrópón]”.^^ 

Procopius does not claim that the majority of mankind was involved in 
the events, but indicates that the Emperor fought barbarians from east and 
West, namely Persians, Vandals, Goths, Runs, Moors, Armenians and a va- 
riety of other people who were involved directly or indirectly with the mil- 
itary or political strategies of Justinian’s foreign policy ~ ergo, almost the 
entire world known to the historian. A speech delivered by the Armenians 
demonstrates that the Emperor waged a total war, asserting that 

the whole earth is not large enough for the man; it is too small a thing for 
him to conquer all the world together. But he is even looking about the 
heavens and is searching the retreats beyond the ocean, wishing to gain 
for himself some other world. 

The emphasis on the magnitude of events appears several times in the histo- 
rian’s work, albeit with varied contours. The importance of the events and 
the overestimation of the author’s role seem to have been important issues 
for the composition of the Persian War and will be considered as a guide 
in understanding the characteristics of Procopius’ historiographical work. 
The purpose of this chapter is, therefore, to present and discuss the ways in 
which Procopius uses the magnitude of his object in the Persian WarP 
Michel Patillon,^^ analyzing the ancient rhetoric of Quintilian, Aelius 
Theon, Aftonius, Rermogenes and Nicolaus, says that, in their texts, ampli- 
fication is presented in two levels: (1) a speech develops an idea, which am- 
plifies the speech itself; and (2) an idea presents a topic that can be amplified, 
highlighting its importance. Fabius Quintilian (first century) wrote that the 
speaker’s power lies in amplification and attenuation.''* Re divided the term 
“amplification” into four genres: aggrandizement {incremento), comparison 
(comparatione), reasoning (ratiocination) and accumulation (congerie). The 
first one allows the speaker to present as important something that he could 
not amplify. Comparison takes away the greatness of less important ele- 
ments, exaggerating their weakness. On the other hand, the introduction of 
a rhetorical element produces its effect in another place; for example, exag¬ 
gerating a given circumstance might magnify another, and by reasoning, we 
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are taken back to the initial one. Finally, the build-up of words and thoughts 
may be done by means of an ascending gradient.'^ 

Aelius Theon had already suggested the possibility of using amplification 
in the writings of history. Exercising its use was important, not only for 
future speakers and poets but also for historians and writers.'® First, the 
progamnasmata would give the young student the ability to recognize and 
imitate (mimésasthai) the method used by the models. Second, as they would 
have to write their own texts, they would have to learn “the arrangement of 
points and arguments that indicates the timing for digression (parekbaseós), 
amplification (auxéseós) and all the rest”.'^ 

The importance of Procopius’ narrativo and the valué of his reports on 
Justinian’s wars against the Persians are demonstrated by claims of gran- 
deur of the object presented. Thus, the maximization of events and author’s 
experience would be both part of his narrativo amplification process and 
also a characteristic of his historiographical composition. Three passages 
in his Work can be especially linked to this amplification process and will 
be highlighted herein: (1) the comparison between archers in Homer’s time 
and in Justinian’s army; (2) the description of the epidemic attack of plague, 
its symptoms and its consequences in social and cultural Byzantine life; and 
(3) the civil revolt against Justinian and the emphasis placed on honourable 
characters, such as Senator Origen and most notably, Theodora. 

The axiological principie^* 

The axiological principie may be understood as the singular magnitude of 
the object as it is seen throughout the narrativo. The magnification of events 
appears to be associated with textual construction techniques. Thus, to jus- 
tify his choice of a particular subject, the historian would ensure the impor¬ 
tance of the events through direct references to passages that might indicate 
the same idea. Procopius of Caesarea was not the first one to use this feature. 
There are amplification elements in the writings of other Greek and Román 
historians, which change according to the deeds, actions of prívate individ¬ 
uáis, number and variety of events associated within the same narrative.^^ 
Among the sixth-century historians, Agathias also wrote about his sub¬ 
ject, highlighting the magnitude of the reported events.^^ He decided to 
compose a historical composition after seeing that, in his lifetime, many 
events took place that defied human understanding: great wars, which be- 
gan inexplicably in many parts of the world, impressive movements of bar¬ 
barían groups, events that defied human understanding, cities enslaved and 
missing people. Henee, the historian claimed that he could not pass these 
events in silence, which, since reported, could have a positive valué for pos- 
terity. Then, it was important to report “all the memorable achievements, 
up to the present time”^^ and about the persons involved.^^ The magnitude 
of his subject, announced at the beginning of his Histories, contrasts with 
the particularly short period covered (552-558). 
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In the case of Procopius’ Wars, we see examples of the amplification theme 
in different situations: by the appreeiation of events, deeds or actions of in¬ 
dividual eharaeters. Also, the elaims of the superiority of the subjeet are as- 
soeiated with the use of superlativos at the beginning of the Persian War and 
also involve the authorial position in his narrativo. Proeopius elaims “He 
had assuranee that he was espeeially eompetent [malista dynatos] to write 
the history of these events”,beeause he was an eyewitness of the majority 
of the events to be deseribed.^'^ 

Also, he presented the superiority of his subjeet, showing that it was evi- 
dent that the events resulting from the wars of Justinian against the barbar- 
ians were the most remarkable (thaumasta) feats that had been performed, 
unless, indeed, any reader of this narrativo should give the plaee of hon- 
our to antiquity, and eonsider eontemporary aehievements unworthy to 
be counted remarkable”.The form is very similar to the referenee found 
in other histories from antiquity. Herodotus, for example, used the term 
thomasta in an equivalent meaning,^® and Thueydides elaimed the mag- 
nitude of eontemporary events eompared favourably with regard to those 
older ones [ta eti palaitera]P 

Thus, in Proeopius’ text, the narrativo would be justified by the speeifieity 
of his time.^^ He demonstrated the superiority of the eontemporary deeds 
over the aneients’ by mentioning the arehers who fought the Trojan War: 

There are those, for example, who eall the soldiers of the present day 
[nyn] “bowmen” [toxotas], while to those of the most aneient times 
[palaiotatois] they wish to attribute sueh lofty terms [afta onomata] as 
“hand-to-hand fighters” [ankhemachous], “shield-men” [aspidiotas] and 
other ñames of that sort; and they think that the valour [aretén] of those 
times has by no means survived [elélythenai] to the present, an opin¬ 
ión [doxan] whieh is at onee eareless [atalaiporon] and wholly remóte 
[apotato] from aetual experienee of these matters.^^ 

We see, first of all, the author’s eoncern about the terminology used - more 
preeisely, the awareness demonstrated in the hierarehy of the words, in or- 
der to alloeate more or less valué to reality. Thus, in the speeches, Proeopius 
indieates his own strategy and assigns greatness to his material by ehoos- 
ing proper words and expressions.^*^ Moreover, the historian elaims the 
supremaey of those events, but sueh greatness does not appear detaehed 
from a temporal proeess. By using the word elélythenai, he suggests that 
the exeellenee of the past survived up until his time, possibly as a result 
of learning. Rather than asserting the greatness of the objeet, the passage 
seems to indieate, by eomparison - using the example of the areher in the 
military body - the set of improvements in the present time. The author 
details the ehanges that ean be identified as improvements in weaponry and 
teehnique of aetive horse-arehers in the Román army of the sixth eentury 
AD aeeording to him. 
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For the thought has never occurred to them that, as regarás the Homeric 
bowmen who had the misfortune to be ridiculed by this term derived 
from their art, they were neither carried by horse ñor protected by spear 
or shield. In fact there was no protection at all for their bodies ... But the 
bowmen of the present time go into battle wearing corselets and fitted 
out with greaves which extend up to the knee. From the right side hang 
their arrows, from the other the sword. And there are some who have a 
spear also attached to them and, at the shoulders, a sort of small shield 
without a grip, such as to cover the región of the face and neck7' 

Procopius ends the comparison between contemporary and Homeric archers 
with a reflection on the uniqueness of his own time. According to him, 

there are those who still reverence and worship the ancient times [ton 
Palaion khronon], and give no credit to modern improvements. But 
no such consideration will prevent [kolysei] the conclusión that most 
great [megista] and notable [axiologotata] deeds have been performed 
[xymbénai] in these wars.^^ 

He points out the superiority of the present circumstances over the past ones, 
since the excellence of the past reaches the present. The magnitude of his 
subject is due to the passage of time. Procopius does not reveal his thoughts 
on the future (whether it will bring greater and more notable events). He just 
places his narrative within the process of acquiring knowledge, forming a 
memory that will transcend his own time. Thus, the memory of the reported 
events will be considered great and worthwhile, even if the events themselves 
lose their importance. 

The uniqueness does not refer only to the actions of Justinian. The reader 
is informed that when the Román Emperor Anastasius saw Amida besieged 
by enemies, he sent an army as “they say, had never been assembled by 
the Romans against the Persians even before or after that time”.^^ Among 
the generáis was Justin (Justinian’s únele), who will take the throne in 518. 
Despite the Román superiority indicated, the army sent by Anastasius de- 
cided to attack the Persians separately and - due to the slowness with which 
they had advanced or by the tactics used - they lost the battle. Procopius 
reports that the army “was mustered with considerable delay, and advanced 
with little speed. As a result of this they did not find the barbarians in the 
Román territory”.^"^ Also, they “did not advance together against the bar¬ 
barians, but they encamped apart from one another as they proceeded”.^^ 
Taking advantage of this situation, the king of the Persians made a success- 
ful assault against the Román soldiers. 

Procopius describes, in some detail, the decisions and movements that 
led to the defeat of that unique army. Even with the negative result for the 
Román side, the passage indicates the superiority of the narrated events, 
but provides one more element for reflection. The greatness of the subject in 
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Procopius’ narrative did not seem to reside in the success of the events, but 
mainly in its unique feature - because there was never assembled a military 
forcé like that - and its dramatic feature - because, despite the unparalleled 
supremacy of the group, the result of the campaign was a failure. In the case 
of the army sent to defend Amida, Procopius seems to highlight more the 
disturbing contradiction of an unexpected defeat than the capability of the 
assembled generáis. 


The Nika riot 

Shortly after Belisarius was summoned by the emperor to Constantinople 
in 531, Khusro is named king of the Persians. After a series of attempts and 
failures, Romans and Persians established a so-called “eternal peace” in 
532, with the condition that both give back some possessions, conquered 
during previous military campaigns.^® After the agreement, however, the 
rulers had to face internal problems. 

On the Román side, the intrigue that was formed made possible the writ- 
ing of one of the most commented on passages of Procopius’ account: the 
description of the nika revolt, characterized by the popular uprising and 
subsequent destruction of Hagia Sophia chapel.^^ The revolt joined the fac- 
tions of the Bines and Greens against the emperor, and during the battle 
against public authority, the rebels set fire to many parts of the capital. The 
historian emphasizes the importance of Belisarius, taking control of a very 
bad situation, as the people carne to acclaim a new emperor, while Justinian, 
in the palace, decided about the measures to be taken. Despite the seemingly 
real danger of the loss of the imperial title, the riots ended with the death of 
thousands of citizens and confiscation of some senators’ possessions. 

The East Román imperial autocracy had an ambivalent feature. The 
power was unrestricted in theory, because the ruler had supreme control 
over the empire and was the only legislator that could ban or maim citizens 
and impose divorce, among other decisions of the same scope. However, 
there were significant limitations to the emperor, caused mainly by two fac- 
tors: (1) the absence of a rule of succession to the throne, so that the power 
does not certainly belong to any particular group; and (2) conservatism or 
traditionalism of the East Román administration (e.g., excessive ceremony 
involving power, reflecting the heavenly order in the land), which had just 
restricted the independent activity of the emperor.^^ 

In the first and second centuries, protests occurred mostly in the Senate, 
but from the third century, as well as in the sixth, they took part in the the- 
atre or the circus, in part because of the authorization given traditionally 
in some games, partly due to a lack of an individual sense of responsibility 
encouraged by the assembled mass.^^ In Procopius’ narrative, we can see 
the power of the crowd to incite the riot. The historian reports that Origen 
spoke about the importance of saving power and about how desperate meas¬ 
ures could let men become captive of what Fortune designs. The senator 
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tried to speak and advise others to act more wisely but, we are assured by 
the author, “the rest, as a crowd is accustomed to do, insisted more excitedly 
and thought that the present moment was opportune [for riot]”.'*° 

Procopius informs us that Justinian, the people closest to him and some 
senators and soldiers were locked in the palace, reflecting on the best course 
of action to take. That group was divided by two opinions: those who were 
in favour of and those who were opposed to an escape by the emperor and 
his entourage. In the Procopian text, Theodora’s speech is impressive and it 
plays an important role in the context.^^ The wife of Justinian would have 
emphasized the disgrace that escape would bring to them, saying that, if 
the emperor wanted to leave the palace and not face the rebels, he had the 
money and resources to do so, “however consider whether it will not come 
about after you have been saved that you would gladly exchange that safety 
for death”.'*^ 

Compared to the role of Theodora, senator Origen’s speech did not get 
great prominence in that narrativo, but if considered with more attention, it 
can tell us about the greatness of the general subject of the Justinian’s Wars. 
In the narrativo, Procopius has Origen say, 

... a man of the senate, carne forward and spoke as follows: ‘Fellow 
Romans, it is impossible that the situation which is upon us be solved 
in any way except by war. Now war [polemos] and royal power [Basileia] 
are agreed to be the greatest of all things in the world ... 

In Procopius’ Wars, the statements that emphasize the greatness of the 
events serve largely to support his writing effort. Thus, Origen’s speech 
seems to justify very well the composition of Procopius. The author informs 
US that the subject of his narrativo is the war that Justinian waged against 
the barbarians, and in order to present it, the historian claims to have hid- 
den nothing that perhaps happened to the aforementioned characters. In 
some sense, the Procopian work had the main objective of telling the deeds 
of the Romans surrounding the emperor’s political actions and war: two 
issues that were the “greatest of all things in the world”. 

The sentences that highlight the magnificence of the work mostly refer to 
elements involving these two fields of human activity: the political issues - 
linked to the empire - and the wars, whether in the importance attached to 
political revolt against Justinian or concern for the deeds of military and 
political characters: Belisarius and his wife Antonina, John of Cappadocia 
and the Empress Theodora. However, an event, evidenced by its unique na- 
ture, seems to escape (or not?) this logical narrativo: the Great Plague. 


The Plague of Justinian (541-542) 

Procopius displays how the plague is preceded by the enemy invasión. 
Shortly before the epidemic attack, “at the opening of spring Khusro, the 
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son of Kavad, for the third time began an invasión into the land of the Ro- 
mans with a mighty army, keeping the River Euphrates on the right”."^^ The 
historian reports the period when Khusro enslaved many thousands of Ro- 
mans, after having attacked the city of Callinicum in 542,'*^ without con- 
sidering the agreements reached, and an epidemic broke out, “by which the 
whole human race carne near to being annihilated”.'*® Procopius does not 
say, as in other situations, that the attack was fated to occur, but suggests 
the reference to God [theon] as a unique possibility of understanding."^^ 

The historian describes, with remarkable accuracy, the symptoms of the 
disease and the changes to everyday life. The plague, in its first appearance, 
infested Byzantium for four months,"^^ also reaching the Persian territory 
and regions of other peoples. Doctors, eager to discover the nature of the 
disease, decided to examine the dead bodies, opening the tumors, unsuc- 
cessfully trying to understand or control the disease."^^ There was not, in 
fact, a cause of the disease that could be understood by human reason.^^ 
Even the Emperor, considered the greatest of all men, was sick. In Constan- 
tinople, the confusión due to the attack of the plague was visible in public 
and prívate matters, individual and collective life. 

The chaos that carne from this situation is coherent with the paramount 
importance of the death rites in society. In Procopius’ account, we have the 
description of the abandonment of rituals, which previously guided the lives 
and kept a precious balance between the frontier of the living and the dead. 
The human being is potentially affected when a valué system is shaken, 
keeping in check the ability of interpretation and interaction with the world. 
In the way the attack is described, the plague represents exactly this kind of 
traumatic experience, because it challenged the moral reflection and shook 
the understanding of life. 

The greatness of the event is notable in all stages of the narrative about 
the plague. Eirst of all, both Romans and barbarians were among the group 
of people affected by an absolutely dramatic situation of enormous pro- 
portions, according to Procopius.^' In addition, we can see how the plague 
affected military affairs directly. The historian reports that a Persian priest 
was sent to the presence of a Román ambassador to say that the king was in 
trouble (his son was attempting to usurp power) because he had contracted 
the epidemic and the whole army was sick as well. Then, Procopius reports 
that, due to fear of the plague, Khusro and his soldiers left the city of Adar- 
biganon, where he was attempting to invade the Román territory. 

The emphasis on the description of symptoms and the statements of 
changes in everyday life may lead to consideration that the plague attack 
escapes the narrative logic of EmpirelWar - as a main principie for the pres- 
entation of events and the narrative amplification strategies. However, the 
deep consideration of the plague-passage can suggest a different interpre¬ 
tation. The feature of the attack seems to involve the Basileia in two ways. 
Eirst, Procopius points out that the epidemic reached Justinian himself, 
thus stressing the disintegration of public and official business.^^ Second, 
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despite reaching other regions, the plague deeply shook the centre of power, 
the great capital. As the historian asserts, Constantinople was affected by 
an epidemic that modified political, social, cultural and religious issues. 
Thus, the plague changed life considerably in the city that “held dominión 
over the whole Román empire”.^^ 

Regarding the war elements, we find connections between the plague 
and the Persian invasión plans onto Román soil. In addition, the impact 
of the epidemic - in the number of soldiers in Justinian’s army - has been 
evidenced in the historiography. Some historians have perceived very high 
influence of the fever in the low number of soldiers whom Belisarius could 
muster. According to Teall, there are few reasons to doubt that the plague 
directly interfered in Justinian’s plans, between 542 and 543, creating a lack 
of manpower for two or three years.^'* 

In general, is very difficult to measure the results of the plague.^^ Schol- 
ars discuss the statements that overemphasize the influence of deaths and 
disasters caused by the epidemic attack in the course of wars presentad by 
Procopius.^® According to Whitby, the impact of the plague is noticeable in 
major population centres, but the same cannot be said with regard to the 
most remóte arcas, where conscription was more intense. In addition, later 
writings - Mauricio’s Strategikon, for example - that tell us the size of the 
Roman/Byzantine army do not show a large decline in terms of manpower, 
although problems with flnancial support are mentioned.^^ The impact of 
the plague in the military scenario is not rejected, but reconsidered. 


Conclusión 

Considering the set of elements, it is possible to observe that the emphasis 
on the unique nature of events and characters is part of the author’s effort 
to provide a mnemonic way for the narrative. This suggestion could clarify 
the role of ampliflcation statements in the Persian War. they contribute to 
shaping the knowledge about the reign of Justinian, in a positivo or negativo 
way, according to Procopius’ purpose. 

The superlativo situations presented in the work seem to contribute to 
the formation of a timeline that the historian intended to highlight. Thus, 
rather than just knowing the time of the Nika riots, we are informed about 
misfortunes and misery as never before seen. Similarly, the reader does not 
know about the precise time when the plague befell the Romans, because 
the text informs us only that “during these times there was a pestilence”. If 
anyone inquired “which pestilence?”, the answer would be terrifying: the 
one “by which the whole human race carne near to being annihilated”.^^ 
This was what a reader of Procopius, who was not familiar with the chro- 
nology of events, could know about the Justinian’s time. The indications of 
the magnitude of the reportad subject seem to be an important component 
of the structure of the Wars and could guide us to understand the historio- 
graphical features of the work. 
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7 Procopius and Boethius 

Christian philosophy 
in the Persian Wars 

James Murray 


Procopius’ understanding of providence in relation to history has rarely 
been considered in detail in recent scholarship. Indeed, according to the 
two best-known books on the subject, he was either a secret Platonist, 
who sympathised with the exiled Athenian philosophers, or an ‘excellent 
repórter’, who was not particularly interested in philosophy or theology 
at all.' Considering the conceptual complexity and conscious subtlety of 
Procopius’ large historical work, set alongside apparently contradictory 
Works of panegyric and invective, it seems to me that both these approaches 
extrapólate bold conclusions, which represent only selective readings of 
the source material. By comparing the most philosophically equivocal sec- 
tion of Procopius’ historical work with the Consolation of Philosophy by 
Boethius, a contemporary Christian philosopher who described his faith 
in Neoplatonic terms, I hope to make a convincing case for a reconfigura- 
tion of Procopius as a Christian philosopher-historian who was genuinely 
dismayed by the calamities he witnessed and yet still managed to find some 
consolation in his religión and his education. 

Procopius, of course, never says whether or not he was familiar with 
the work of the Italian statesman and scholar Anicius Manlius Severinus 
Boethius, and since Procopius wrote in Greek rather than Latin, a direct 
relationship of intertextuality would be diffieult to establish. Proeopius had 
at least heard of the story of Boethius’ trial and exeeution by Theodoric 
sometime after 523; he is, in faet, one of the major sourees for the event, 
beyond Boethius himself and his biographer Cassiodorus.^ Procopius also 
tells US that he spent a great deal of time besieged in Rome and on eampaign 
in Italy with Belisarius in the later 530s, giving him ampie opportunity to 
beeome familiar with all sorts of material relating to the reeent history of 
Italy and the Gothic administration there.^ Boethius’ prineipal inñuenees 
we know were Porphyry and Aristotle, but possible eonneetions with the 
Academy at Athens have been diseussed, and ideas synonymous with the 
later Alexandrian Sehool are also in evidenee. Although it is unlikely that 
Boethius ever left Italy for his edueation or taught in a sehool of his own, his 
privileged upbringing under the care of Q. Aurelius Memmius Symmaehus 
and the resourees he would have enjoyed as a senator in Rome make it very 
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possible that he was able to at least read the commentaries of most of the 
principal philosophers of his time and develop the prívate mode of thought 
that is preserved in the Consolation.^ Thus, I would suggest that a Boethian 
inñuence on Procopius cannot be dismissed as implausible. The composition 
is, of course, very different to Procopius’ historical project, but a quick look 
at recent scholarship would warn anyone against supposing that Procopius 
ever felt obliged to stick rigidly to ancient forms and genres.^ I will simply 
conclude here that Procopius was preoccupied with very much the same 
doubts as Boethius, but chose to tackle them via a historical narrative rather 
than a philosophical dialogue. 

Of Procopius, of course, very little is known. There is no evidence that 
Procopius would have had the opportunity to study in Alexandria or 
Athens, and so it is generally assumed that he received schooling in Cae- 
sarea and possibly Gaza, as well as some higher training in Constantinople.^ 
Following a thesis by Michael Champion on the inñuence of Neoplatonic 
ideas on Christian theology in the schools of Gaza, I would suggest that 
Procopius’ Work betrays a cióse personal engagement with these very de¬ 
bates and modes of thought.^ He may not have received the highest level of 
theological education or even attended a school in Gaza, but his cióse prox- 
imity in Caesarea means it would have been difñcult for him to avoid at least 
some contact with such scholarship, especially considering his self-declared 
interest in theology.^ With this probable educational background in mind, 
it seems highly likely that Procopius would have been very interested in 
Boethius’ philosophical work and may well have made an effort to acquaint 
himself with it, either in Rome or Constantinople. Although I would not go 
so far as to say that Procopius structured his historical narrativos around 
the themes in the Consolation, I would suggest that his work as a whole has 
a cióse association with the understanding of Christian theology character- 
istic of both Gaza and Boethius.^ 

In 1949, Glanville Downey boldly sought to tackle ‘Paganism and 
Christianity in Procopius’. He observed, as Edward Gibbon and John Bagnell 
Bury had before him, that ‘Christian belief and classiñed pagan reñections 
on Fortune, Tyche, would appear to be mingled in what might look like 
senseless confusion’.^^ Nevertheless, Downey attempted to stitch them back 
together, if only roughly, in his short article. His ñnal judgement was that 
"Tyche, in fact, is subsumed to God as a kind of minor function of the Deity’'^ 
and that Procopius’ general attitude followed that of Saint Augustine - 
viewing the irrational as merely paradoxical.*^ Indeed, he closes by arguing 
that Procopius’ stridently classical expression and sceptical attitude were 
probably quite typical for a man of his education and experience at this 
time.^^ Two decades later. James Alian Evans offered a similarly impres- 
sionistic visión of Procopius as an unambiguously Christian historian who 
used a classical ‘mask’ to encode his real message, which any modern reader 
would naturally have difñculty understanding.''* Like Downey, he was re- 
luctant to assign Procopius’ system any serious philosophical credibility,'^ 
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but he did accept that ‘we must allow Procopius a more than passing Ínter¬ 
es! in Christian theology’.^® His comparison with Boethius’ Consolation of 
Philosophy was, in my opinión, apt, as was the repetition of a suggested link 
with the thought of Saint Augustine. 

The basic conclusions of Averil Cameron’s Procopius and the Sixth 
Century, meanwhile, have stood effectively unchallenged from their pub- 
lication in 1985,^^ except by Anthony Kaldellis’ 2004 monograph, Procop¬ 
ius of Caesarea: Tyranny, History and Philosophy at the End of Antiquity. 
Though through Kaldellis’ analysis it can now be better appreciated how 
complex was Procopius’ identity as both idealist and pragmatist,^^ in his fi¬ 
nal chapter, he makes the odd claim that Procopius was ‘the most principled 
enemy of religious bigotry the Christian world had yet seen’,^^ and even that 
Procopius’ ‘toleran! Christianity was largely a pagan rhetorical device’.^*^ 
Despite this unsustainable thesis, Kaldellis’ shrewd analysis elucidates, for 
instance, the supreme importance of the Vandal Wars, which is the first sec- 
tion of Procopius’ historical narrativo that solidly ‘establishes a basic oppo- 
sition between things that men can foresee and control and things that they 
cannot’7' He goes on to show how frequent use of the words ‘effortless’, 
‘miraculous’ and ‘amazing’ contras! strongly with the cowardly failure of 
Basiliscus a generation before, ultimately emphasising that ‘the Román suc- 
cess was due to events that Belisarius did not control’.^^ Kaldellis also no- 
tices that, having won the whole of Africa through Tyche, Belisarius himself 
declares that the victory is entirely due to Román virtue, believing that Arete 
always overcomes the forces of Tyche, backed by the providence of God7^ 
Contrary to Kaldellis’ argument, however, I would suggest that Procopius 
makes it clear here that Belisarius misses a vital point. For Procopius, di¬ 
vine providence was indeed responsible for what had happened, though not 
on any account of human Arete, but for God’s own reasons, which tran¬ 
scended any basic understanding of justice that a man like Belisarius might 
have had7^ Kaldellis continúes, highlighting another episode in the Vandal 
Wars in which human Arete does make a difference, noting that it is then the 
Gothic Wars that most explicitly takes up the theme of the ‘fiuctuating roles 
of Tyche and virtue’7^ Where Belisarius does occasionally seem to make 
room in his achievements for God and Tyche, Kaldellis is quick to remind us 
that Procopius himself probably wrote most of these letters to the emperor7^ 
The implication is that Belisarius’ tone when addressing the emperor was 
submissive and deferential - deliberately modulating his real view of things 
for the pleasure of the one man he depended on for his position7^ Yet, after 
all this, Kaldellis ignores much of his own evidence, concluding ‘whatever 
scholars have argued about Procopius’ religión, his narrativo demonstrates 
only the power of Tyche’}^ 

Instead, I would argüe that the episodes that Kaldellis uses as evidence 
that Procopius believed in Tyche alone actually investígate the nature of 
Arete just as closely, and conclude ultimately that the two work in tándem 
under the aegis of some greater daimonion - a nonspecific divine forcé rather 
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than a straightforward demon, as Kaldellis seems to imply7^ Perhaps Pro¬ 
copius holds back from naming this forcé because he is aware that, within 
the orthodox Christian theology of his day, God was not understood to 
intervene directly in human affairs, but through the médium of supernat- 
ural forces such as angels, demons and miracles, just as Boethius himself 
explains7® Probably taking the Neoplatonic concept of many levels of di¬ 
vine beings leading back to the One as inspiration, Procopius seems to have 
made divine providence a sepárate entity prior to both Tyche and Arete, re- 
sponsible for the unexpected, the virtuous and the occasionally miraculous, 
all emanating from the will of God. Further on in his argument, Kaldellis 
is aware of the dramatic juxtaposition of Witiges, Belisarius and Totila,^* 
but apparently fails to realise that the chiasmus does more than just con- 
demn the extreme assertions that either faith in faith alone or an absolute 
rebanee on human Arete will guarantee victory. All three characters are 
inconsistent and flawed, as well as virtuous, in their own ways and their 
downfalls demónstrate how even a momentary lack of integrity, humility or 
competence can subvert the strength of the greatest leaders.^^ Kaldellis con- 
cludes instead that ‘it is only by depicting Fortune as a supernatural agent 
equivalent to God that Procopius can elevate her to his level and thereby 
subvert and displace him’,^^ since he believes that the dramatic failures of 
all these characters are simply arguments for abandoning faith in provi¬ 
dence and rebanee on Arete. In short, contrary to Kaldellis’ view, I believe 
that Procopius’ narrativo advocates a faith consisting of submission to the 
incomprehensible will of God, but also devotion to Arete in the things that 
are ‘up to us’. 

It has been observed by Cameron that, in the Persian Wars, Procopius is 
more reticent than elsewhere,^^ confining explicit discussion of Tyche and 
God to just a few exceptional events that shook the delicate equilibrium oth- 
erwise maintained in this región throughout the period he covers. Cameron 
dismisses Procopius’ attitude to the fall of Antioch in 540 as a delibérate 
attempt to avoid discussing its causes,^^ and Kaldellis almost agrees, stating 
that ‘Procopius draws no moral lessons from the fall of Antioch’.^® I would 
disagree with both these interpretations, since Procopius does indeed iden- 
tify and explain what he believed to be the chief immediate cause of the 
failure of the walls,^’ and ultimately accepts that what happened abided 
by the laws of cause and effect, though he is also dismayed by the injustice 
meted out to the individuáis involved - both the good and the bad. Looking 
at his treatment of the 532 Nika riot and the plague of 542, Cameron re- 
peats the same judgement as before: ‘He is content, similarly, with an over- 
simplified explanation which will release him of the need to delve deeper’,^^ 
adding that he ‘sympathised totally with the interests of law and order’ and 
broadly supported government repression,^^ apparently contradicting his 
opposition to violent repressive measures expressed elsewhere.^° Kaldellis 
is a little more sketchy, relegating discussion of the Nika riot to a short pas- 
sage in ‘Representations of Tyranny’ and characterising the description of 
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the plague as a direct reflection of the nature of Tyche itself I would largely 
agree with Kaldellis’ interpretation of Procopius’ presentation of the Nika 
riot, which highlights the fact that Procopius blames both the people and 
the government for what happened, but ultimately concludes that it was the 
people and the senate who unjustly suffered all the negative consequences.'*' 
I would also suggest that Procopius’ account admits the extreme complexity 
of the situation and his inability to accurately chart all the causes, rather 
than an unwillingness to give what he could discover due consideration. 
In terms of the plague, it is interesting to note that neither Cameron ñor 
Kaldellis have explained the most pertinent difference between the accounts 
by Thucydides and Procopius. Whereas Thucydides is relentlessly pessimis- 
tic, observing that the plague had only negative effects and ruined a for- 
merly proud and virtuous people,^^ Procopius observes that the Christian 
population became more faithful and virtuous, despite the inverted justice 
of the plague, out of ‘necessity’.'^^ Since Kaldellis focuses on the return to 
villainy of the worst men,"^^ he misses the vital point that Procopius believed 
it was natural and right for people to believe in Christian salvation. 

This brief summary of both Cameron and Kaldellis’ analyses of key 
events in Procopius’ narrative illustrates the need for a new analytical ap- 
proach. While Cameron’s methodology is solid, it has been observad by 
Shaun Tougher that her attitude to Procopius’ work is coloured by his mi- 
sogyny and obvious class biases.'*^ When, therefore, she encountered an odd 
passage in the text, she often ascribed it to Procopius’ narrow-mindedness 
without further qualification. Kaldellis, on the other hand, has claimed 
Procopius entirely for the Hellenic Platonist community and delved too far 
to root out coded rejections of his otherwise explicitly expressed, mystical 
Christian faith. I would propose instead that Procopius was a philosophi- 
cally erudite, resolutely orthodox Christian, who was consistently critical 
of Justinian’s wars but still loyal to the notion of the Román Empire and an 
advócate of the greater Christian oikoumene. In the interests of maximising 
the detall of my exegesis here, I will focus on the Persian Wars. My aim is to 
demónstrate the validity of my argument solidly in one distinct section of 
Procopius’ extensive historical work, and also to show that it is applicable 
to all the other books as well, the Secret History and Buildings included. 
Comparison throughout with Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy will 
hopefully highlight the confident, studied Christian orthodoxy and philo- 
sophical sophistication of a historian who, perhaps reasonably, claimed to 
equal Thucydides himself 

Indeed, I would suggest that Procopius was to History what his contempo- 
rary John Philoponus was to Philosophy - a Christian who both venerated 
traditional paedia and accepted that new ideas had to replace oíd notions if 
they were no longer sufficient.^^ Inevitably, for a Christian, the Neoplatonic 
argument that evil was really nothing at all except an instrument of the One 
was unsustainable, since that theory demandad eternal evil in an eternal 
universe.'^^ This dichotomy between the oíd world and the new Christian 
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empire seems to me to be the primary focus of the lengthy and often bemus- 
ing historical prologue, which takes the reader from the reign of Arcadius to 
the end of Justin I’s reign, when Procopius’ personal account begins. With 
his digression concerning Perozes’ pearl, Procopius condemns the Persians 
for placing enormous valué on appearances and on things that do not mat- 
ter. As Kaldellis has shown, the people in the story are no better than the 
base and vicious shark mentioned at the beginning - a theme that is brought 
out further in the ensuing historical narrative.^^ A phrase that Procopius 
seems to associate strongly with this concept is ‘fipácrOri ... Epcora é^aíoiov 
oíov’;^^ this is the arousal of an unnatural or, philosophically speaking, un- 
necessary love - a love that, according to Procopius, should only be due to 
God. This excessive passion for people and things is seen throughout to be 
the driving forcé behind all the events that Procopius chronicles. Sometimes 
on account of a thing, sometimes for the sake of a woman or a friend, and 
most often due to the authority of royal or other high status, important ac- 
tions are either taken or not taken. Mirrored in Consolation book III,^° this 
disdain for devotion to various worldly ‘goods’ reaches a climax with the in- 
troduction of the holy man Jacobus, who valúes life above all other things.^* 
Jacobus is presented as a model of conduct and wisdom against which other 
characters in the narrative are measured; indeed, according to Boethius’ 
scheme, he might be considered ‘a holy man and near to God; that he should 
be affected by any adversity at all providence so far judges monstrous that 
it does not allow him to be troubled even by bodily illnesses’.^^ As the sub- 
sequent narrative shows, however, Procopius was under no illusion that 
Romanía was a perfect model of unity and order, frequently turning these 
stock criticisms on Román and Persian characters alike.^^ 

With Kavad’ war with ‘no just cause’,Procopius turns to his major 
theme - the nature of injustice in a universo directed by providence. In an- 
ticipation of the climax of Procopius’ main narrative at Antioch, the siege 
of Amida progresses in much the same way. Even though the defence of the 
City is deliberately presented as even more impressive than that of Plataea 
in Thucydides,^^ the citizens are overly confident, apparently requiring the 
restraining hand of Tyche. According to Boethius, meanwhile, ‘even evils 
are good, since by suitable use of them God draws out as a result some 
good’.^^ Downey focused on what he considered a stinging indictment of 
monasticism, arguing that Procopius implies the monks who slept in the 
tower that was attacked were the main cause of the city’s capture.It should 
be noted, however, that Procopius identifies Tyche, rather than the monks 
themselves, as the chief cause and offers a charitable and affectionate de- 
scription of the ‘sweet and gentle sleep’ they had fallen into - a sleep from 
which, presumably, they were not awoken from as they were slain.^^ Indeed, 
according to Boethius, in this situation, it would have been the monks who 
suffered the least, since ‘the fortune of those who indeed are either in pos- 
session of virtue, or making progress in it, or attaining to it, whatever that 
fortune may be, is all good’.^^ Similarly, when the Persian Seoses is accused 
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of treason, Boethius’ scheme describes his situation well: his arrogance re- 
quires correction, but the suggestion implicit in the burial of his wife that 
he may have been a Christian pairs with his reputation for justice, making 
him worthy of pathos.®° The fact that his loyalty to Kavad was not repaid 
is also emphasised - the first of several passages that mirror Boethius’ ob- 
servation that ‘a man made a friend by good fortune, misfortune will make 
an enemy’.^' At the cióse of this preamble to Procopius’ own recollections, 
Kavad’ credentials as an unjust barbarían king are most dramatically re- 
vealed with his attempt to forcibly apostatise the Christian people of Iberia, 
and the main narrative begins in earnest.®^ Although Procopius consistently 
presents the Román cause as the most righteous, backed by a superior faith, 
his adherence to a scheme broadly in agreement with that of Boethius not 
only leads him to identify heroes and villains on both sides, but it also forces 
him to acknowledge ñaws and redeeming qualities that give his characters 
an airbrushed, but still identifiably human, quality.^^ 

Procopius’ first eyewitness battle scene immediately brings the juxtaposi- 
tion between Tyche and Arete (in this case, quite literally Andreia) fully into 
focus at Dara. The bold actions performed by Andreas, brought about by a 
winning mixture of will and ability,®"^ alongside Belisarius’ and Hermogenes’ 
speech confirming that ‘reason may easily become for a man a physician 
for the ills caused by himself’,®^ contrast with the infiuence of Tyche, which 
dictated that the wind blew against the Persians.^® Similarly, Sittas and 
Dorotheus apply excellent intelligence and tactics to defeat the Persians at 
Satala. Sittas even manages to convert the Tzani to Christianity - a pacify- 
ing action no other Román achieves on the eastern front.®^ Although Evans 
has judged the idea that ‘God knows a thing will be, and yet that that it 
need not be’ to be too subtle for Procopius,®^ I would suggest that the con- 
stant interaction of Tyche and Arete throughout the Wars develops a com- 
plex relationship between the two, which precisely describes this concept.®^ 
Boethius, meanwhile, explains that ‘some things, which are placed under 
providence, are above the course of fate’ and that ‘that which is furthest 
separated from the principal mind is entangled in the tighter meshes of fate 
and a thing is the more free from fate the more closely it moves towards that 
centre of all things’. This thing between fate and providence, he insists, is the 
uniquely human power of Arete, or virtue.™ 

The otherwise curious digression concerning Justinian’s negotiations with 
the Aethiopians and the Homeritae might be said to suggest Boethius’ senti- 
ment, ‘wherever the power that makes kings happy ends, there their lack of 
power creeps in and makes them miserable’,’^ adding some real significance 
to the swift notification that Belisarius was then dispatched to conquer 
Africa.’^ At this point, Procopius also dramatises how ‘[evil men’s] great ex- 
pectation and the heights of their evil machinations are suddenly destroyed 
and brought to an end, often unexpectedly’,’^ when Kavad suddenly falls ill 
and dies, and his plan to capture Martyropolis unravels.^^ Procopius then 
introduces the idea that the Persian and Román States achieved a sort of 
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stasis and parallelism under Khusro and Justinian, with a paired descrip- 
tion of insurrections. One of the key phrases linking the two rulers in this 
case is ‘Tro 0aváTro’7^ Khusro leads one of his father’s most loyal generáis to 
his death, just as Justinian forces Hypatius and Pompieus into a position 
where they could not avoid being led to death by the rioters7® In what could 
be an anticipation of John the Cappadocian’s long-awaited punishment, it 
is also interesting to note here that Mebodes is finally repaid for slandering 
Seoses, being slandered in turn by Zaberganes7^ 

In Procopius’ account of the Nika riot, there are a number of tight 
connections with Boethius’ philosophical scheme, which will here bear 
cióse investigation. The common people responsible for the Nika riot in 
Constantinople respect neither divine ñor human things and suffer from 
a ‘disease of the soul’ thatj^ combined with the vocabulary relating to 
Khusro’ breaking of treatiesj® mirrors Boethius’ conclusión that ‘he who 
having left goodness aside has ceased to be a man, since he cannot pass over 
to the divine State, turns into a beast’.^® The character assassinations of 
John the Cappadocian and Tribunianus,^^ meanwhile, pair almost exactly 
with Boethius’ judgement that 

riches cannot get rid of avarice, for it is insatiable, ñor can power give a 
man self control if he is too firmly in the grip of sinful lusts; and a high 
office given to dishonest men not only does not make them worthy of it, 
but rather betrays and publishes their unworthiness.^^ 

Further on from this. Orígenes’ unheeded warning that ‘those things whose 
issue is most quickly decided, fall, as a rule, under the sway of fortune’^^ also 
corresponds closely with Boethius’ notion that ‘the highest good, which is 
proposed to good and evil men alike, the good seek by the natural function 
of their virtues, but the evil only try to obtain it through their fiuctuating 
desire’.^'* Kaldellis has identified what he considers a vilifying comparison 
of the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse with Justinian in Theodora’s speech,^^ 
a reference that can also be found in the Consolation, saying precisely that a 
king would not want to lose his cloak of ‘empty splendour’ because it would 
reveal his truc misery.^^ Finally, while the comparison between the execu- 
tions of Hypatius and Pompeius, and Boethius and Symmachus, is clear 
within Procopius’ own narrative,^^ it should also be noted that Hypatius’ 
advice to Pompeius, ‘that those who are about to die unjustly should not 
lament’, corresponds with Boethius’ text, where Philosophy councils that ‘a 
wise man ought not to take it ill, every time he is brought into confiict with 
fortune’.^^ 

Another interesting phrase found in the chapter on the Nika riot has 
wider significance for Procopius’ providential scheme as a whole. The de- 
piction of the fiuctuating, collective will of the crowd and the ambiguously 
motivated, but certainly decided, will of Hypatius to go to the Hippodrome 
for the crowning ceremony is contrasted with the hugely reductive statement 
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that it was, in any case, ‘fated that evil should befall Such assertions 

of destiny are common in Procopius’ Wars and should certainly be con- 
nected with Boethius’ discussion of ‘necessary’ and ‘unnecessary’ actions 
in the Consolation?^ I would suggest that, with this construction, Procopius 
subtly acknowledges the significance of his characters’ free will, without ne- 
gating Philosophy’s conclusión in the Consolation that ‘unnecessary’ free 
actions are ultimately ‘necessary’ as well, in the sense that they are subjeet 
to the foresight of providenee. Indeed, Proeopius later uses Belisarius to 
discuss this issue quite explicitly in his account of the siege of Naples in the 
Gothic Wars.^^ Beyond this, apart from a quiek notification of the tyranny 
of John at Dara, the last significant passage in Book I returns to John the 
Cappadocian, whose great suceess, depravity and eventual downfall not 
only mark him out as an ‘evil’ man aecording to the rules of Boethius, but 
actually ‘the basest of all demons’.^^ In this passage, I would disagree with 
Michael Whitby’s suggestion that the word ‘impossible’ is applied in an un- 
ambiguously positive sense to Antonina.^^ Although her maehinations were 
certainly good from Proeopius’ point of view, in the sense that they were 
responsible for John’s punishment, he does not hide her shameless eorrup- 
tion of the innoeent Euphemia or the fact that John had to be sacrilegiously 
dragged from a sanetuary.^'^ Antonina is herself portrayed as a demon,^^ 
alongside Justinian and Theodora,®® and so subjeet also to punishment at 
the hands of providenee, despite the ultimately good result of her aetions in 
this case. 

Moving on to Book II, the narrative eventually reaches a letter written 
by Justinian to Khusro, advising him not to reopen hostilities. Justinian, 
here, ironically refers to Boethius’ own trial, saying ‘those who are eager to 
preserve the present order of things repel even those charges against their 
friends whieh are most pressing’.^^ Then, having eoneisely highlighted all 
the most pressing reasons to avoid violent conflict at all costs, Proeopius 
reaches his aeeount of Khusro’ devastating invasión and the dramatie cli¬ 
max of the book - the capture of Antioch. When he begins his invasión, 
besieging and sacking Sura, Khusro is intent not only on enaeting what he 
believes to be the will of God, but he also actually desires to assume the 
role of God himself Believing he has the power to exaet worship and trib¬ 
ute from the whole world, just like Herodotus’ Persian kings, Kaldellis has 
noted that he uses the inhabitants’ Christian faith against them, in order to 
gain access to the city.^^ The concept of ‘extraordinary love’ also returns,®^ 
this time granting 12,000 of the inhabitants a reprieve, though it seems 
most of them were so appalled by their Tyche that they died from misery 
after a short time.*®^ Next, Germanus, who is later portrayed as a sort of 
Agrícola to Justinian’s Domitian,^*^^ enters the narrative, but arrives too late 
to remedy defensivo weaknesses at Antioch caused by the Oroeasias roek.^*’^ 
Perhaps to reinforce the point that Khusro was at the merey of divine 
providenee and not triumphing over God, as he himself believed, Procop¬ 
ius adds here that, despite his terrible success, Khusro ‘was utterly unable 
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by reason of his stupidity to order his mind with reason and discretion’7°^ 
The bishop Megas does his best to preserve as much life as possible by 
encouraging the cities in Khusro’ path to offer bribes and convincing the 
Persian king to accept them. By this means, Hierapolis is saved'^^ and the 
people of Beroea narrowly escape with their lives.'^^ However, by order of 
Justinian,*®® through the false hope provided by Theoctistus and Molatzes, 
and on account of its inhabitants’ ‘jesting and disorderly performance’/®^ 
‘it was fated that Antioch be destroyed’/®* I would suggest that Procopius’ 
famous inability to comprehend the destruction of Antioch actually agrees 
entirely with Boethius’ rationale that ‘everything which is known is grasped 
not according to its own power but rather according to the capability of 
those who know it’^®® and that ‘human reasoning cannot approach the sim- 
plicity of divine foreknowledge’/'® Procopius recognises that it would be im- 
possible for a single human to track and evalúate every cause leading to such 
a significant event, but he also accepts that this makes sense considering the 
nature of providence and is therefore unshaken in his faith/'^ Perhaps, he 
imagined that the inhabitants who managed to escape had understood the 
sign, which had supposedly been delivered a short time before? 

When Khusro progresses to Apamea, the nature of Procopius’ use of 
miracles and omens in his narrativo becomes a little clearer. In most cases, 
he seems to accept that certain signs are given, not directly by God, but 
through the normal fabric of the universo, meaning different things to dif- 
ferent people/^^ Relies of Christ, on the other hand, are considered in a dif¬ 
ferent category altogether, giving unambiguous signs signalling salvation to 
a Christian population,^'^ but meaning nothing to the Persians."'^ Thus, un- 
like Christ, who ‘endured the punishment not unwillingly’,"^ Khusro would 
have enslaved and plundered the whole city, ‘unless some divine providence 
had manifestly prevented him’/^® The difference here is semantic - a case 
of negativo and positivo - but it is extremely important in distinguishing 
between a necessary and an unnecessary event. The fact that Procopius un- 
derstands the difference between Christ’s unnecessary sacrifice - given not 
wholly willingly, in the sense that it was an evil to him as an individual - and 
Khusro’ necessary decisión not to sack Apamea, being moved by unholy 
desires, demonstrates the sophistication of Procopius’ thought, especially 
given its minimalist deployment here. Further examples of Khusro’ weak- 
ness are given as he returns homeward. The people of Chaléis ‘saved both 
the city and themselves’ simply by paying a ransom,"^ and Khusro fails to 
prove wrong Christ’s promise that Edessa could never be taken."^ Indeed, 
not only does Procopius appear to allude to Boethius’ observation of Nature 
that ‘Each thing seeks its own way back / And coming back is glad’,^'® with 
his digression on king Augarus’ demonstration to Augustus,'^® he also fur¬ 
ther nuances his understanding of manifest divine providence. Christ, he 
supposes, ‘wishes to guard the city uncaptured for this reason, “that he may 
never give them any pretext for error’”, acknowledging that only something 
revealed directly by Christ can be completely true and unmistakable.'^^ 
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Beyond this, only holy men like Jacobus or Baradotus/^^ and perhaps an 
angel/^^ possess the necessary will and ability to rise above the vicissitudes 
of Tyche. 

It has been observed, from a purely historical perspective, that Procop- 
ius fails to evalúate the effects of the plague of 542 on the economy of the 
Román world or to consider the even more dramatic, immediate implica- 
tions it must have had for recruitment and warfare in general.^^'^ Although 
he does report that the Persians were severely affected by the plague as well, 
his narrative moves swiftly on from the subject and covers the rest of the 
wars in the east as though nothing significant had happened^^^ It is possi- 
ble, however, that Procopius’ motivation may actually have been to empha- 
sise the lack of account given to such enormous human tragedy by the two 
great rulers. Later, when Procopius reports that Khusro returned to Edessa 
in 544, determined to defeat the Christian God, he also notes that he makes 
an effort to steal the city’s sheep - an obvious Biblical reference - but fails to 
keep them, as they return of their own accord to their shepherds during the 
confusión of battle7^® Combined with the physician Stephanus’ observation 
that ‘men, as a general thing, bring down upon their own heads the most 
of the misfortunes which are going to befall them’,‘^’ it might be suggested 
that this episode is a return to the concept of free will, focusing a little more 
on Boethius’ understanding that ‘those who have in themselves reason have 
also in them freedom to will or not to will, but this freedom is not, I am 
sure, equal in all of them’.'^^ Thus, those like Khusro who lack a strong will 
towards the higher good and instead lower their eyes to ‘inferior, darkling 
things’, are in fact ‘made captive by their freedom’, strengthening ‘that ser- 
vitude which they have brought upon themselves’7^^ 

Continuing with this theme of free will, the Lazi are soon seen to regret 
submitting to Persian rule, which has turned out to be much more oner- 
ous than the tyranny of Justinian’s viceroys.^^° When Justinian is pleased 
to receive a request for military assistance against the Persians from king 
Goubazes,^^' it might be imagined that Procopius intended those who later 
read the Secret History to view this event as the wilful ravaging of Lazica 
by Justinian and Khusro.'^^ Ostensibly in opposition to one another, like 
Justinian and Theodora in the sphere of the Chalcedonian controversy,*^^ 
Khusro and Justinian are seen throughout the Persian Wars to work to- 
gether to ensure their conflicts are as strung-out, inefficient and as bloody 
as possible7^‘* In this particular case, Justinian sends an adequate forcé, but 
under the command of the young and incompetent General Dagisthaeus, 
who makes basic tactical errors and fails to capture Petra.As a final note 
to cióse his account of warfare in the east, Procopius returns to his principal 
villain, John the Cappadocian. Like those who survived the plague, he has 
been educated by necessity, but now returns to Constantinople and his quest 
for imperial power.^^^ Although it might seem quite an odd, disjointed anee- 
dote to end on, the stinging, comical irony of John’s career sums up the lives 
of the main characters in the narrative, all of whom are, to one degree or 
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another, villains. For while ‘the divine power is accustomed to tempt those 
whose minds are not solidly grounded by nature’/^^ those who are ‘lovers of 
virtue’ may easily pass through life unnoticed, or in the case of Procopius’ 
narrativo, die suddenly at the height of their achievement and happiness in 
quite unremarkable fashion^^^ 

In the edition of Antiquité Tardive dedicated to Procopius’ Buildings in 
2000, Averil Cameron stated that she had lost faith in her original claim 
that the key to understanding Procopius’ works lay in a deeper under- 
standing of their sepárate genres7^^ While I would largely agree with this 
position, I also believe that there is a strong apocalyptic theme running 
through all three texts, which would account for much of what has puzzled 
those who have commented on Procopius’ theological and philosophical 
position over the last century. In this investigation, however, I have moved 
beyond the question of what links Procopius’ three works and turned to the 
philosophical sophistication of his text, which, despite - or perhaps, even 
because of - Kaldellis’ contributions, still seems underappreciated. I would 
contend that, whatever the precise degree of influence exerted on the Wars 
by Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, the two works agree very closely in 
their view of the universe and God’s providence. I would also suggest that 
Procopius’ understanding of the issues at stake is just as sophisticated as 
Boethius’, though often delivered in a more complex, implicit form7'^° In 
offering cogent analysis of some of the major difficulties of his age, I would 
argüe that Procopius was far more than a high-class journalist7‘*^ Maybe, 
if he had found the time to write those sections promised specifically con- 
cerning church matters, this would have been borne out more explicitly to 
posterity. 
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8 Procopius and the 

characterization of Bessas 

Where history meets 
historiography 

Conor Whately 


Introduction 

In the preface to his Wars, Procopius sets out his plan for the work, from the 
topic itself (Proc. Wars 1.1.1) and his views on history (Procop. Wars 1.1.3-6) 
to his credentials as a historian (Procop. Wars 1.1.3). In good classical or 
classicizing fashion, Procopius promises to stick to the truth and States that 
he will present both the successes and the failures of those involved in the 
story (Procop. Wars 1.1.5-6). That is, Procopius will characterize the figures 
in his history in an unbiased way, and Procopius’ comments are neither new 
ñor surprising. Many of those figures, such as Belisarius and Justinian, have 
attracted a good deal of scholarly attention, but one individual who has 
not, however, is Bessas, who features enough in the Wars that he is worth 
discussing, and one who can serve as a test case to evalúate the attention 
Procopius devotes to his characters, even minor ones. Indeed, Parnell noted 
“the fame of Belisarius should not blind us to the Bessases of the Byzantine 
army and the lessons they have to teach”.' 

Bessas brings up an interesting case, for how Procopius presents Bessas 
varies depending on the context. In this chapter, we focus on Procopius’ 
characterization of Bessas, with a view towards evaluating to what extent 
Procopius adheres to the criteria about character that he sets out in his 
preface. In looking closely at his portrayal of Bessas, we will determine 
whether Procopius uses some of the standard techniques of characteriza¬ 
tion employed by ancient historians. In addition, I will draw attention to 
how Procopius uses his characterization of Bessas to highlight select, key, 
and well-known themes in the Wars, such as the role of fate and God in hu¬ 
man affairs;^ greed and caution, but also individual heroism and the ability 
to plan; and the mutability of human affairs.^ Particular emphasis will be 
placed on the siege of Petra, where we find Bessas courageously attempting 
to scale the walls of the city by means of a ladder. Indeed, there are good rea- 
sons for focusing on a description of a siege when considering a topic such as 
this. The siege is a topos of historiography, and we should expect Procopius 
to be conversant with the characterizations employed by his classical pre- 
decessors in just such an episode. In sum, in this chapter, we draw parallels 
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between Procopius’ account of Bessas at Petra and other comparable ex- 
amples, including those found in the Wars, the Graeco-Roman tradition, 
and in near contemporary accounts, like Agathias’ account of Belisarius’ 
defence of Constantinople. Ultimately, this chapter is an attempt to evalúate 
the degree to which Bessas’ attempt at Petra, as reported by Procopius, fits 
into established historical patterns and historiographical topoi,^ and what 
this means for Procopius’ characterization practices in general and his com- 
ments about balance in his presentation of characters in the Wars. 

Great man hístory and characterization 
in ancient historiography 

The Wars is a war monograph, plain and simple:^ Procopius tells us this 
himself A staple of the war monograph and military history in general, 
especially before the modern era, is an emphasis on great men, the gen¬ 
eráis who seemingly make the decisions that determine a war’s outcome.® 
In their presentation of these great generáis, ancient historians operating 
in the classical tradition usually characterized these men in a variety of 
ways. Pitcher, in a chapter for the Wiley-Blackwell Companion to Greek 
and Román Historiography, outlined some of these, and they inelude ex- 
plicit assessments on behalf of the narrator;^ indirect characterization, 
carried out largely through the words of individual characters uttered in 
speeches;^ characterization by word and deed, in which the actions and 
statements of participating characters serve to highlight various traits;^ 
and structural characterization, such as the juxtaposition of different 
characters to bring comparable traits into focus7° Pitcher also argües for 
consisteney in the presentation of human behaviour in the works of an¬ 
cient historians, with the episodes that detail change in a person’s char- 
acter infrequent in number." Consisteney in approach, however, is not 
always the favoured interpretation when it comes to evaluations of char- 
acter in ancient histories. Westlake and Hornblower, for instance, argued 
that characters were treated differently in the two halves of Thucydides’ 
work.'^ Similar comments have been made about Procopius’ characteri¬ 
zation of Belisarius.'^ 

Whether Procopius treated primary characters in the two halves of his 
Work differently or not, and I would suggest not, do the same consider- 
ations apply to how Procopius approaches secondary characters like 
Bessas?'"' Should we expect Procopius to be consistent in his presentation 
of Bessas, or should we expect a considerable amount of mutability, as 
some have argued in the presentation of the persona of at least one great 
general, Belisarius?'^ That Bessas features both in the original seven books 
of the Wars and the later addendum, book eight, allows us to look at this 
issue - consisteney or inconsisteney - in some detail. Before we evalúate 
Procopius’ characterization of Bessas, however, some background on the 
general himself is needed. 
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Bessas 

Bessas was an aged general who achieved some measure of success during 
Justinian’s wars and occupied some significant, if few in number, chunks of 
Procopius’ narrativo. Bessas features primarily in two spots in the Wars, 
during the invasión of Italy and in the siege of Petra. The books in which 
Bessas features inelude books one, five, seven, and eight. Agathias and 
Pseudo-Zachariah also refer to Bessas.^® 

Bessas was born around 480, served in Amida under Anastasius in 502, 
and, by 531, was a garrison commander at Martyropolis, when he became 
a dux}'^ He accompanied Belisarius to Italy, where he was likely a magister 
militum vacans from 535 to 547. Bessas was present at the siege of Naples, 
went to Narnia in 537, and was put in charge - along with Vitaban - of Italy 
in 540, when Belisarius was withdrawn. He was at Spolitium during the siege 
in 543 and was the garrison commander of Rome during Totilia’s siege in 
546-547. Despite the struggles in Italy, he was sent to Lazica as magister 
militum per Armeniam from 550 to 554, during which time he became a patri- 
cius. After failure in Lazica he was exiled to Abasgia.^^ 

The historical Bessas presented here is based on historiographical 
(amongst other) accounts. As suggested earlier, Procopius was concerned 
with truth in his Wars - he is interested in giving a truthful presentation of 
a real person. Thus, the literary elements of his work are very much tied to 
the historical. Although a number of the points raised are not independently 
verifiable, there is little reason to suspect such a reconstruction. 


Bessas in Italy 

Moving from history to historiography, it is from Procopius that we learn 
most about the long and distinguished career of Bessas, the Goth from 
Thrace (Procop. Wars 1.8.3, 5.16.2). He makes his debut early in the Wars 
at 1.8.3, during the build-up of the Persian wars of Justinian. It is not until 
book five, however, that he starts to play a more prominent role. When de- 
scribing Bessas in the Gothic Wars, books four to seven, Procopius deploys 
a mixture of explicit assessment, characterization by word and deed, in- 
direct characterization, and structural characterization. These are used to 
highlight the greed (negative characteristic) and caution of Bessas (generally 
positive), in particular.^^ 

At first, Procopius characterizes Bessas by words and deed. In book five, 
Bessas finds himself part of Belisarius’ invasión forcé for Italy (Procop. 
Wars 5.5.3) and is a key figure in the siege of Naples, when, among other 
things, he serves as a sounding board for some of Belisarius’ plans, a posi- 
tion of some importance (Procop. Wars 5.10.2). Indeed, Procopius implies 
that he himself served in just such a capacity, at least on occasion.^® In ad- 
dition, Bessas’ knowledge of the Gothic language was a boon for Belisarius, 
who used him to distract the Goths in charge of a tower of Naples (Procop. 
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Wars 5.10.10). Later, Bessas succeeds in taking Narnia (Procop. Wars 

5.16.3) , but things take a turn for the worst during the Gothic advance on 
Rome. Belisarius, in a dilemma concerning his modest troop totals, ends 
up summoning Bessas and Constantinus to his side and ordering them to 
leave some troops behind (Procop. Wars 5.17.1-2). Constantinus comes im- 
mediately while Bessas tarries, with the result that he is compelled to meet 
some Goths in battle; though successful against an advance party, Gothic 
numbers prove overwhelming and he falls back into Narnia (Procop. Wars 
5.17.4-5).^' Despite the apparent setback, Bessas makes it to Rome with 
useful information and with Narnia in safe hands (Procop. Wars 5.17.6-8). 
What is more, Bessas performed well in the initial stages of the defence of 
Rome after Belisarius’ capture of the city (Procop. Wars 6.1.3) and contin¬ 
úes to play an important part in the events thereafter (Procop. Wars 6.30.2). 
To this point, Bessas’ performance had been so good that Bessas’ actions 
had spoken for themselves, and it is hard to see Procopius’ characteriza- 
tion of Bessas as anything other than positive. Indeed, when Belisarius 
returns to Constantinople, Bessas is one of the commanders left behind, 
tasked with maintaining order, a significant responsibility (Procop. Wars 
6.30.1-7.1.1). 

Eventually, Bessas’ caution causes problems and Procopius employs a 
mixture of characterization by words and deed, indirect, and structural 
characterization when describing the changing situation. The establishment 
of Totila helped change the dynamic in the ongoing war. Belisarius later 
returned to Italy and it was during this stage of the conñict when Bessas - 
along with much of the Román forcé, it must be said - ran into trouble.^^ 
Bessas’ initial unwillingness to take unnecessary risks was not well received 
by some soldiers (Procop. Wars 7.13.2).^^ This is an issue that Belisarius 
himself faced at Callinicum, a battle that the general lost after capitulating 
to his men, who had wanted to engage the Persians immediately, rather than 
allowing the Persians to return to their own land (Procop. Wars 1.18.11).^'^ 
Back at Rome, an excursión of Artasires, Barbation, and some of their men, 
though initially successful, led to the loss of many others (Procop. Wars 

7.13.4) . At this point, Bessas’ caution seemed sensible, as his initial success is 
juxtaposed with the rashness of those other commanders (structural charac¬ 
terization). Bessas was reticent about attacking a little later (Procop. Wars 
7.15.3), and this caution also brought about charges of cowardice from cer- 
tain commanders, like Valentinus and Phocas (Procop. Wars 7.15.5), thus 
becoming instances of indirect characterization. While this was going on, 
supplies from Sicily were en route to Rome, where Bessas was based. These 
provisions were intercepted, however, by the same Goths whom men like 
Valentinus and Phocas had been eager to engage. The city soon found itself 
in dire straits, and its citizens went before Bessas and Conon to beg for help, 
but to no avail: Bessas and Conon would stay put until Belisarius and his 
reinforcements arrived. As we can see, Bessas’ caution is starting to become 
a significant problem. 
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Things only got worse; the Román commanders had a substantial stash 
of their own supplies, which they restricted to themselves and their soldiers. 
Surplus goods were then sold to those wealthier residents of the city who 
could afford them. Initially, then, a good portion of the city’s population 
was able to eat, but eventually even they ran into trouble, when they no 
longer had the money to pay for anything and poverty forced them to resort 
to eating nettles (Procop. Wars 7.17.15-19). Bessas, for his part, still man- 
aged to horde some food (Procop. Wars 7.17.16). 

As we near the end of the episode, Procopius still uses structural charac¬ 
terization to some effect. Procopius tells us that things continued to deterió¬ 
rate for Bessas. When Belisarius finally returned to the environs of Rome, he 
asked Bessas to sally forth from the city (Procop. Wars 7.19.12), a command 
that he had given on a number of occasions, only to be rebuked (Procop. Wars 
7.19.12). On this occasion, Procopius explains that Bessas had been reluctant 
to comply, because he had profited by selling supplies he had procured to 
the populace; he fared well by the siege (Procop. Wars 7.19.14). Bessas’ eco- 
nomic sense proved better than his military sense (Procop. Wars 7.20.1-3): as 
Belisarius struggled to gain a foothold near Rome, Bessas continued to sell 
goods at rates that Procopius says the market could afford (Procop. Wars 
7.20.1). Bessas had a chance to redeem himself - along with Conon - a little 
later when reports about the plans of Totila reached him through the cap¬ 
ture of some Gothic prisoners whom he personally questioned, presumably 
in Gothic (Procop. Wars 7.20.10), but he ignored this information. As a result, 
Totila was able to enter the city - thanks, in part, to the treachery of some 
Isaurians - and Bessas and a host of patricians ñed (Procop. Wars 7.20.18). 
When Totila carne across Bessas’ lodging, he was pleased with all the gold 
that he found - the very gold that Bessas had collected by selling grain to 
the city’s inhabitants (Procop. Wars 7.20.25). Procopius had held off from 
making an explicit narrator assessment of Bessas thus far. But, Bessas’ cau- 
tion and greed had caught up with him, and the historian calis Bessas an 
“evil genius” (KaKoSaípcov) (Procop. Wars 7.20.26). This is the last we hear of 
Bessas until book eight, when he is dispatched to Lazica and made general of 
Armenia, apparently suffering no ill effects from the events at Rome, at least 
on the basis of Procopius’ comments alone (Procop. Wars 8.9.4). 

Thus far, in his characterization of Bessas, Procopius has employed all 
four means of characterization, identified by Pitcher, in the first seven books 
of the Wars, and he has used these to emphasize Bessas’ caution and greed, 
the former trait initially positively, but eventually negatively. 

Bessas at Petra 

In book eight, Procopius still uses those same four means of characteriza¬ 
tion. In this case, however, the themes that he stresses inelude the role of 
fate and God in human affairs, Bessas’ heroism and ability to plan, and the 
mutability of human affairs. 
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The siege of Petra is a pivotal episode for Bessas, and structural charac- 
terization dominates Procopius’ presentation of the Thracian general at the 
outset. This first siege of book eight,^^ unlike many previous sieges in the 
Wars that focused on aspects such as the divine (Persian Wars),^^ valour, 
and negotiation (Gothic Wars),^'^ is concerned, in part, with intelligence, in- 
novation, and technology7^ Like much Procopian combat, it can be broken 
down into phases - and in this first phase, technology features. Many of 
the opening lines deal with technical aspects, particularly the engineering 
Works employed by both sides, and are seemingly replete with authorial in- 
terventions (Procop. Wars 8.11.11-18). There is also an ethnographic digres- 
sion concerning the Sabiri (Procop. Wars 8.11.22-26). This interlude, which 
precedes Procopius’ note about siege-work innovation, draws our attention 
to the fact that this is a notable feat, not only because such a device had 
never before been devised by anyone, despite the frequency of sieges in an- 
cient combat (Procop. Wars 8.11.27), but also because it was done by bar- 
barians.^^ The intelligence of the Romans is being called into question, and 
given Bessas’ prominent role in the siege, this must refiect poorly on him, too. 
Procopius’ description of the ram is striking for its technical detall. Indeed, 
the first thirty lines or so of the narrative are filled with technical - though 
not necessarily accurate - detall, at least until the fighting gets underway.^° 

When the siege moves into its second phase, heroism takes a promi¬ 
nent place, unsurprising given Procopius’ indirect characterization of the 
Romans as lacking in intelligence: if they are not intelligent, they can at least 
be brave. Procopius also employs a mixture of characterization by words 
and deed, narrator assessment, and structural characterization from this 
point on. Where in the early stages, technological know-how was very much 
stressed by Procopius, in these later stages, we find Román soldiers singled 
out for their valour (ápioTÍvSriv) when participating in the assault.^^ Indeed, 
with the fighting underway, heroism dominates, and it is Bessas who first 
seems to make such a display. His heroism is highlighted in a phrase remi- 
niscent of Procopius’ comments at Dara,^^ namely that it is a display such as 
has never been seen (Procop. Wars 8.11.41) - an instance of explicit assess¬ 
ment. At the same time, Procopius uses structural characterization, for his 
seemingly positive comments are, however, couched with criticism, for the 
narrative that follows, at least in its initial phases, undermines this heroism 
and the historian’s claims. 

The outnumbered defenders have some success in holding off their as- 
sailants, which is at first unremarkable, given the tactical advantages those 
defending a city usually had.^^ But, during the attempted mounting of the 
walls, Bessas himself falls to the ground (Procop. Wars 8.11.44). As we 
would expect, this attracts the attention of the Persians, who now direct 
their fire at the general; fortunately for him, as with Belisarius earlier at 
Rome (Procop. Wars 5.18.8-12),^'* his bodyguards rush to his defence and, 
being fully armed, use their shields to create a protective barrier to ward 
off the missile attacks (Procop. Wars 8.11.45). Procopius describes a frantic 
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scene, with other Romans coming to their commander’s aid by directing 
their attacks at the Persian bowmen along the walls:^^ 

They defended themselves from the missile fire with all their strength. 
And there was a clashing of arms from the continual falling and snap- 
ping of the arrows on the shields and the rest of the armour, which be- 
came great, and each man was sustaining himself with a shout, heavy 
breathing, and hard work. 

(Procop. fParí 8.11.46-47) 

Indeed, to this point in the action, and with the notable exception of the 
Sabiri’s invention, the only matter that might be considered of note is the 
exceptional effort of the guardsmen. They help their aged commander rise 
to his feet, if slowly and sluggishly, and Procopius claims that Bessas imme- 
diately concocts a plan to turn the battle in the Romans’ favour (Procop. 
ITarí 8.11.48). 

The scene that follows requires that we make a brief pause to evalúate 
Procopius’ comment about the noteworthiness of the display, for the ac- 
count of Petra and Bessas’ role in it to this point present a bit of a dilemma: 
was the notable feat the sluggishness of the commander, or his ability to 
come up with a suitable plan? At this stage of the siege, Procopius describes 
a pathetic - and comical - scene, which undermines the earlier assessment 
of Procopius as narrator. For at 8.11.48, Procopius says that Bessas distin- 
guished himself in this crisis. He then says, however, that Bessas could not 
get to his feet because he was oíd and fat. While such an explanation - oíd 
and fat - is not one we today accept, let alone laugh at, given the course of the 
narrative thus far, and Procopius’ descriptions of combat in the text in gen¬ 
eral, it is hard to see these explicit narratorial comments as anything other 
than comical and pathetic. Indeed, the subsequent actions undermine any 
leeway Procopius would seem to be affording Bessas, for though he claims 
that Bessas carne up with a plan that saved the Román cause (8.11.48), that 
plan involved his bodyguards dragging him by his feet to safety while hold- 
ing their shields over him. Furthermore, in anticlimactic fashion, Bessas 
then proceeds to climb yet another ladder in an attempt to scale the walls, a 
display of heroism and dogged determinism rather than cleverness.^® 
Attempts to scale the wall of the city were an important part of the assault 
on a city, and escalades are referred to often in ancient histories. Histori- 
cally, the Romans honoured the first man to scale a wall in a siege (Polyb. 
6.39.5-11) with the corona muralis, one award of many that rewarded ex- 
emplary conduct in war.^^ There is no doubt a certain degree of bravado 
was required to make the ascent first. A young Antony, for instance, while 
in command of some cavalry in 58 BC during a Jewish revolt, was the first 
to mount the fortifications, or so Plutarch says.^^ Yet, though we lack clear 
statistics, the first man was, perhaps, not likely to survive long enough to 
get the reward.^^ There is no doubt that it was a dangerous enterprise. By 
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the sixth century, the military decorations awarded by the Román military 
had changed/*’ even if the merit of awards for conduct in combat was still 
recognized, as Procopius suggests in reference to Belisarius (Procop. Wars 
7.1.8). It seems unlikely that the merit of such actions was not diminished, 
even though we know much less about the rewards themselves. Shifting 
from history to historiography, the scaling of city walls is described in a host 
of ancient narrativos, including Thucydides’ Histories^^ and Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia}^ Turning back to Román accounts, two hundred years before 
Procopius, for example, Ammianus Marcellinus (24.4.24), in the context of 
Julian’s success besieging Maozamalcha, refers to the distributing of siege 
crowns, while drawing parallels with C. Fabricius Luscinus’ attack on a 
camp during the war with Pyrrhus in the early third century (BC). Even in 
the Wars themselves, there are a host of other sieges described, in which we 
find soldiers scaling city walls. Rather significantly, in these other examples, 
the soldiers are referred to collectively: no individual soldier is singled out 
for his attempts on a wall.^^ 

Ultimately, when Bessas’ actions are juxtaposed with those who attempted 
similar feats in other texts, the implied criticism becomes even starker. Not 
only did Bessas fail to scale the ladder, but he had to be dragged to safety 
by his men. Heroic efforts, yes, but with little real impact on the final re- 
sult. What is more, the negativo reading of Procopius’ comment (his explicit 
assessment) about Bessas’ dogged determinism offered here is in keeping 
with the reading of Agathias, hinted at in his description of the attack to- 
wards Constantinople by the Kutrigurs in 559. For at Constantinople, the 
aged Belisarius - facing difficult circumstances, even if he was on the defen¬ 
sivo, whereas Bessas was on the offensive - managed to effect a remarkable 
victory over the Kutrigurs. Here at Petra, the similarly aged Bessas, while 
blessed with significant advantages, managed to win as well, but only by 
effecting a treacherous entrance into the city. His various personal attempts 
on the city walls - scaling ladders himself - were, admittedly, admirable, 
though also comical and ultimately unsuccessful.'*"^ When Bessas attempts 
to climb another ladder, his actions terrify the Persians and at first seem 
to bring about a turning point in the battle; yet, nothing comes of it, and 
Bessas denies the initial offer set forth by the Persians. Indeed, we do not 
even know whether Bessas completed his climb (Procop. Wars 8.11.53)."^^ For 
all the apparent heroism in the fighting thus far, it had only a limited impact. 
Both the course of the action and the shape of the narrativo provided by 
Procopius thus far raise questions about the ability of Bessas. 

In the end, this apparent heroism has little bearing on the final outcome 
of the siege, for, as it turns out, the entry of the city itself is affected through 
the bravery of a certain Armenian named John, who leads an elite cadre 
of fellow Armenians to a weakened part of the defences, and in this strug- 
gle slays a defender with a spear (Procop. Wars 8.11.57). With the city’s 
walls breached, fire becomes a focus, which brings to mind the stock fea- 
tures of the Iliupersis, the sack of Troy,'^® and prepares the reader for the 
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climactic moments of the battle itself (Procop. Wars 8.11.59“62).^^ We also 
get a uniquely gruesome scene, at least in the Wars, which might allude 
to Polybius/^ for Procopius describes the charred bodies of the defenders 
consumed in the spreading fire (Procop. Wars 8.11.61-62). Unsurprisingly, 
given the apparent heroism that dominates this second phase of the siege,'*^ 
Procopius closes his discussion by returning to the aforementioned John, 
the Armenian, who falls in the melee (Procop. Wars 8.11.64). 

The fighting lingers at the acrópolis of Petra, and, in this final phase, 
diplomacy, generalship (i.e., planning), and heroism are ostensibly the pri- 
mary factors in determining a victory. It opens with a peace proposal from 
the Romans, which the Persians reject - rather significantly considering the 
emphasis of phase two - in the belief that they will get heroic deaths fighting 
till the last (Procop. Wars 8.12.2). Bessas decides to press on with negoti- 
ations and sends an unnamed Román soldier to the wall to persuade the 
Persians to yield.^® This last diplomatic gesture, however, fails. Notably, at 
earlier stages in the siege, the Persians had sued for peace and been rejected 
(Procop. Wars 8.11.52). Once again, fire becomes the focus, as Bessas orders 
his men to burn the acrópolis (Procop. Wars 8.12.15). Like their compatri- 
ots earlier, the Persians, too, are burned to death (Procop. Wars 8.12.16). 
While alluding to the heroic deaths of the defenders, Procopius the narrator 
intrudes to tell us about the strategic potential importance of Lazica, pos- 
sibly to emphasize the importance of Bessas’ achievement (Procop. Wars 
8.12.17-18). 

To wrap up the siege, Procopius closes with some technical detail - here 
about aqueducts - for the first time since the opening phase of the descrip- 
tion, so giving the narrative something of a ring structure (Procop. Wars 
8.12.21-27). With the siege concluded, Procopius now compares Bessas with 
Belisarius - if anything, an instance of indirect characterization, or even an 
implicit assessment on the part of the narrator: 

And the emperor applauded him especially for the arete he displayed 
and for his prudence, because he brought down the whole of the wall. 
Thus, Bessas was admired again, both for what had happened, and for 
the arete that he had shown, among all men. 

(Procop. Wars 8.12.29-30) 

The depiction here and much of the subsequent description of Bessas’ 
background echo the triáis and tribulations suffered by Belisarius over the 
course of the Wars. Like Belisarius, Bessas was not always successful, and 
he went through phases where he was either loved or hated by the emperor 
and the people (Procop. Wars 8.12.32). Furthermore, it is striking that it is 
only now, at the conclusión, that Procopius explicitly draws our attention to 
the importance of generalship, such an infiuential factor in much of the rest 
of the Wars-,^^ all we had earlier were hints, such as the comment about the 
importance of the events juxtaposed with his notes about Bessas. Procopius 
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is careful to let us know of the significance of this victory; he thinks that 
it is worth comparing with some of the earlier successes of Belisarius, as 
his comments about Bessas’ admiration amongst all men implies (Procop. 
Wars 8.12.30).^^ Yet, his concluding statements about the roles of Fortune 
and God in battle mean that Belisarius comes off much the better general 
(Procop. Wars 8.12.34-35).^^ Ultimately, for all Procopius’ comments about 
technological innovation and heroism over the course of this siege, it is only 
at the end that we learn what was, for our narrator, one of the principal 
causes of the Román victory - God, an explanation very much in keeping 
with the siege warfare described in the Persian Wars. Indeed, as we have 
seen, Procopius’ comments about heroism and planning were regularly un- 
dermined by the structure and course of the narrativa itself in book eight. 

In the end, Procopius employed four distinct means of characterization 
in book eight. These were also used to highlight some of the key themes of 
the Wars. Thus, despite the apparent changas in book eight, in comparison 
to books one to seven, such as the abundance of references to myth, the 
lack of speeches, and description of events in all theatres, Procopius clearly 
made some attempts to write this later book using some of the same tech- 
niques and themes that he had used in the earlier ones, with some success 
evidenced in his characterization of Bessas.^^ 


Bessas, Pseudo-Zacharíah, and Agathías 

We have looked at the various ways that Procopius characterizes Bessas. 
Before we turn to other accounts of Bessas’ career and deliver our verdict on 
whether Procopius’ characterization of Bessas is biased, it is worth recon- 
sidering Procopius’ relevant methodological pronouncements in his preface. 
Even if there are disagreements over degree, there seems little doubt that 
Procopius lived in an unfree society.^^ According to Marineóla, who was 
concerned, primarily, with imperial Rome, historians writing in unfair soci- 
eties had three options when it carne to presenting their material: they could 
admit their privileged access where appropriate; compose an account of 
military campaigns; or write a senatorial history.^^ As we know, Procopius 
admitted the former (privileged access as Belisarius’ secretary) and wrote 
an account of military campaigns, so leaving him open to charges of bias. 
But Procopius was neither ignorant ñor naive, and in the preface, at least, 
strove to deñect charges of bias. He says he engaged in autopsy (Procop. 
Wars 1.1.3), that truth is the most important thing in a history (Procop. Wars 

1.1.4) , and that he wrote everything as accurately as possible (Procop. Wars 

1.1.5) , including when it carne to those with whom he was most intimate. In 
other words, at the outset, Procopius actively sought to counter the charges 
of bias that he readily expected to receive. Did he succeed? 

While we do not have much in the way of independent assessments of 
Bessas, there are a couple of other accounts that give us a vague idea of 
his wider reputation, and a vague idea is better than the absence of one. 
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As noted earlier, Bessas shows up in the works of Pseudo-Zachariah and 
Agathias, though, with respect to the former, it is only the briefest of ap- 
pearances. Bessas, with some troops at Martyropolis, made a sally against 
Izdegerd, which Pseudo-Zachariah tells us was successful. During his mini- 
campaign, Pseudo-Zachariah says that he managed to slaughter the Persian 
cavalry and the commander guarding the territory of Arzanene, Gadar and 
that he destroyed much of the región and took a number of captives.^’ Early 
in, or at least in the first half of, his career, Bessas had some success, and 
his positive reputation, evidenced by his promotions, seems to have been 
deserved. 

Agathias also only has a few points to make about Bessas. He first appears 
at 2.18.8, where Agathias describes him as an especially noteworthy general, 
with significant experience in warfare.^^ In the events that follow, Bessas him- 
self is mentioned only briefiy, with the Romans usually discussed collectively 
instead. In fact, much like Procopius in book eight, Agathias’ narratorial 
comments about Bessas are not supported by Bessas’ actions, and his assess- 
ment is a mixed one. On the one hand, Agathias complains that the Romans 
dropped their guard and started to underestimate the challenge provided 
by the Persians (Agathias 2.20.2); moreover, Mermeroes, in contrast to the 
Romans, is tireless in his actions (Agathias 2.20.3). On the other hand, despite 
their initial laxity and surprise at Mermeroes’ attack and, again, in contrast, 
Bessas and his companions decided to stand their ground and guard against 
a Persian advance (Agathias 2.20.5), but only after they had decided to aban- 
don the fort (Martin’s decisión), which Agathias noted they would have had 
trouble defending anyway (Agathias 2.20.4). A little later, however, the situa- 
tion had grown so desperate and the threat posed by the Persians was so great 
that they decided to break camp and withdraw (Agathias 2.20.5-6). This re- 
treat did not bode well for Bessas’ career, as noted earlier, for it resulted in his 
exile to the land of the Abasgi (Agathias 3.2.7). Indeed, for the Lazian king 
Gubazes, Bessas was the chief culprit of their suffering (Agathias 3.2.3). The 
events in Lazica aside, part of the reason for the exile was Bessas’ conduct in 
Italy, especially with respect to his seizure of money; just as Bessas profited 
from the suffering of the Italians, so Bessas later attempted to profit from 
the suffering of the Lazi (Agathias 3.2.6). In the end, Agathias characterizes 
Bessas using a mixture of explicit assessments in his role as narrator, and in 
his presentation of the words and deeds of the general. 

Ultimately, Bessas’ career, as depicted in Pseudo-Zachariah and Agath¬ 
ias, starts positively and ends negatively, so echoing the overall assessment 
of Procopius. The charges of bias levelled against Procopius, then, need to 
be revisited.^^ 


The verdict 

An examination of a somewhat peripheral figure like Bessas has served 
to draw attention to some important literary aspects of Procopius’ Wars. 
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For example, Bessas’ bumbling victory at Petra brings Belisarius’ histor- 
ical own record into greater focus; the aged Belisarius was able to win a 
historie victory at Constantinople - described by Agathias - just as the 
younger Belisarius had at Dara. Significantly, in both instances, he had 
been outnumbered and outgunned. Bessas, who had had a remarkable ca- 
reer himself, failed to impress, and, though positivo about some of his ear- 
lier exploits, both Procopius and Agathias were ultimately dissatisfied with 
his later performance. As noted, Agathias’ account is a mixture of good 
and bad; indeed, the vicissitudes of Bessas in Agathias - good at the start, 
but bad halfway through, because of his actions - bring to mind the vicissi¬ 
tudes of Belisarius in Procopius. Indeed, when Procopius describes Bessas’ 
change in fortune and the restoration of his reputation in book eight,®*^ it 
reads like an account of the career of Belisarius. 

Procopius’ practice in describing Belisarius mirrors that of his char- 
acterization of Bessas,®^ and in turn, these are in keeping with his pro- 
nouncements in his preface, where he States that he would tell the story of 
the participants whether they have acted well or not.®^ Procopius has not 
been carried aloft by his own emotions.^^ When it comes to his significant 
characters, the historian sticks to his guns and presents them in a balanced 
manner throughout, a practice later adapted by Agathias, one of Procopius’ 
most careful readers. Ultimately, Procopius’ characterization of Bessas is 
consisten!, nuanced, and fair.®^ 
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9 Reinventing Theoderic in 
Procopius’ Gothic Wat- 

Charles Pazdernik 


The proposition that the Román Empire persisted in the West only so long 
as a duly acclaimed emperor resided in Italy was far from self-evident at 
the time of the deposition of Romulus Augustulus in 476 CE, as more than 
thirty years of research has demonstrated7 This idea was instead the prod- 
uct of political speculation in Eastern circles in the sixth century, where it 
gave considerable Ímpetus to, and was in turn inñuenced by, the Justinianic 
ideology of imperial renovado and territorial expansión. Restoration of im¬ 
perial authority throughout the Mediterranean supplied pretexts for mil- 
itary aggression against the Vandals and the Ostrogoths in the 530s,^ as 
eventually also against the Visigoths. 

We may be confident that Justinian never contemplated installing an im¬ 
perial colleague in the West. This expedient was last attempted when Leo 
appointed Julius Nepos in 474,^ and such a possibility was rejected out of 
hand by Belisarius at Ravenna in 540. It is unimaginable that Justinian ever 
would have shifted his own seat from Constantinople. Eastern intervention 
in the West, therefore, could only imperfectly repair the political defect os- 
tensibly resulting from an emperor’s absence.^ The outcome contemplated 
for Italy by the Anonymous Valesianus—namely, that Zeno sent Theoderic 
to oust Odoacer and to rule in his stead only “until the emperor himself 
should come”^—would remain unrealized. 

Representing the will of a distant emperor and acculturating Westerners 
to direct rule from Constantinople presented both practical and principled 
challenges. Justinian calculated that, upon the overthrow of the barbarían 
kingdoms in the West, the territories could be rapidly organized as pacified 
and revenue-producing provinces;® he could ill afford to hold them as costly 
zones of military occupation. Inasmuch as success relied upon the support 
of local populations and the acceptance of his own legitimacy and author¬ 
ity, his renovado ideology played a crucial role in the battle for hearts and 
minds. 

Procopius of Caesarea’s Wars, our key narrative account of these events, 
is sometimes seen, too reductively, as a product of Justinianic ideology and 
as an uncritical apology for Belisarius, Justinian’s principal exponent of 
that ideology in the West as the commander of the imperial expeditionary 
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forces in north Africa, Sicily, and Italy during the initial, ascendant phase 
of the conñict between 533 and the capitulation of Ravenna in 5407 This 
chapter emphasizes instead the manner in which the Wars presents both 
the Goths and the imperial forces under Belisarius, on one hand, as foreign 
invaders and occupiers and yet, on the other hand, as Instruments for the 
establishment of legitímate rule in Italy. Procopius examines these issues 
by crafting carefully focused parallels between key moments in the opening 
phase of the Gothic War and associated episodes in Thucydides’ history 
of the Peloponnesian War. Artfully deployed literary allusion colors and 
contextualizes the unfolding historical narrative, shaping the reader’s ex- 
pectations and judgments about the subject at hand.^ Evaluated in the light 
of Procopius’ explicit statements about the character of Gothic rule in Italy, 
his cholee of Thucydides’ Pericles as a classical exemplar—upon which to 
pattern not only Belisarius’ conduct of the Gothic War down to 540, but also 
the initial establishment of Gothic rule in Italy under Theoderic—affords 
Procopius the opportunity, with the benefit of hindsight,® to reinvent 
Theoderic as a proto-Belisarius and to explore the alternatives available to 
Belisarius upon the success of Justinian’s efforts at destabilizing the Gothic 
regime.^^ 

Procopius introduces his account of the Gothic War with a strikingly ful- 
some endorsement of the Gothic achievement in Italy. Upon the deposition of 
Romulus Augustulus, Odoacer was established in power and held it as a tyr- 
anny (f] rnpavvíí;, Wars 5.1.7, 8). Zeno, faced with an armed insurrection by the 
Goths under Theoderic, seized upon the opportunity to deñect them from the 
East by sending them westward against the usurper (Wars 5.1.9-11, modified): 

It was at about this same time that the Goths also, who were dwell- 
ing in Thrace with the permission of the emperor (Sóvtoí; Pa(n7.é(í)(;), 
took up arms against the Romans under the leadership of Theoderic 
(©EudEpíxon ocpíoiv iÍYon|iévon), a man who was of patrician rank and 
had attained the consular office in Byzantium. But the emperor Zeno, 
who understood how to settle to his advantage any situation in which he 
found himself, advised Theoderic to proceed to Italy, attack Odoacer, 
and win for himself and the Goths the western dominión (Tf|v éoTiEpíav 
ÉTiiKpáTTicnv aúrro te kuI EótGok; Tiopíí^EoGai). For it was better for him, 
he said, especially as he had attained the senatorial dignity, to forcé out 
a usurper (a rúpavvoí;) and be ruler (ápxEiv) over all the Romans and 
Italians than to incur the great risk of a struggle with the emperor. 

This excursus culminates in the well-known eulogy of Theoderic, which it- 
self has long been recognized as an imitatio of Thucydides’ obituary for 
Pericles (Wars 5.1.25-31, modified):” 

[Theoderic] himself secured the supremacy (Kpároí;) over both Goths 
and Italians. And though he did not claim the right to assume either the 
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garb or the ñame (oxfíboi, 6vo|aa) of emperor of the Romans (PaovA^Eñí; 
Tcopaícov),'^ but was called “rex” to the end of his life (for thus the 
barbarians are accustomed to cali their leaders)/^ still, in governing 
faoonarnl his own subjects, he invested himself with all the qualities 
that appropriately belong to one who is by nature ((pnosv) an emperor 
(Pa(Ti>.En(;)7"^ For he was exceedingly careful to observe justice, he pre- 
served the laws on a sure basis, he protected the land and kept it safe 
(áamalcóc Siswnla^sl from the barbarians dwelling round about, and 
attained the highest possible degree of wisdom and manliness. And he 
himself committed scarcely a single act of injustice against his subjects, 
ñor would he brook such conduct on the part of anyone else who at- 
tempted it—except, indeed, that the Goths distributed among them- 
selves the portion of the lands which Odoacer had given to his own 
partisans. And although in ñame Ckóyfü) Theoderic was a usurper (a 
TÚpgvvoc). vet in fact (spycol he was as trulv an emperor (a BaaAsúcV ^ 
as any who have distinguished themselves in this office from the begin- 
ning; and love (spcoi;) for him among both Goths and Italians grew to 
be great, and that too contrary to the ordinary habits of men. For in all 
States men’s preferences are divergent, with the result that the govern- 
ment in power picases for the moment only those with whom its acts find 
favor foic gy év fiSovñ rá Trpaaaóusva ni. but offends those whose judg- 
ment it violates. But Theoderic reigned (stivBvoucI for thirty-seven years, 
and when he died, he had not only made himself an object of terror to 
all his enemies, but he also left to his subjects a keen sense of bereave- 
ment at his loss (jiófiov Sé guroñ ttoA-úv rvvg Éí; touí; ÚTiTiKÓoní; áTroliTicóv).^^ 

Compare the corresponding passages in Thucydides (2.65.5-6, 9-10): 

For as long as [Pericles] led fapoúarnl the city in peacetime, he governed 
it with moderation and unfailinglv maintained its securitv (áaQgkcoc 
Svswúkg^svl . Athens was at its greatest in his time. After the war broke 
out, he showed himself here too to be a good judge of the city’s power. 
He lived (stisBícoI for another two and a half years, and after he died, his 
prescience about the war was even more fully understood ... 

... In its rhetoric. Athens was becoming a democracv: in practice it 
was the domain of its foremost man (éyíyvsTÓ te kóyco usv SnuoKpgríg. 
EPYco Se úttó ron tipcótou ávSpóc ápYfi) . Its later leaders, all on an equal 
footing with one another (’ícroi pgkkov gurol npóí; ákkijkouí; ovteí;), yet 
each striving to be preeminent, began to surrender even policv-making 
to the whims of the people IkuO’ ñSovác reo Siíuco kuI tu TTpáyugrgl . 

The warmth of Procopius’ portrait is a refiection of his judgments with re- 
spect both to the circumstances under which Theoderic acquired control 
over Italy and to the modérate regime he established there.^^ The rupture 
effected by the deposition of Romulus Augustulus in 476, which, according 
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to the official rhetoric of the time, could be repaired only by the establish- 
ment of direct imperial control over Italy from Constantinople, is here de- 
clared to have been merely nominal. Procopius’ Thucydidean intertext, we 
may suppose, signáis that these judgments are a provocation and an effort 
to interrógate critically the conditions under which a recognizably Román 
political and civil order were capable of being sustained in the West. 

Many who have looked carefully at this material find, in Procopius’ eu- 
logy of Theoderic, an implicit contrast with the criticism leveled against 
Justinian, notably but not exclusively in Procopius’ Secret History}^ There, 
for example, Justinian is condemned as having assumed the imperial regaba 
(tó ttíí; PaoiA.EÍa(; oxfípa) for the express purpose of disrupting and destroy- 
ing everything already established by law and custom {Anécdota 11.1, modi- 
fied; cf Wars 5.1.25, supra): 

Accordingly, when Justinian took over the empire (Tf|v PacnlEÍav 
7rapé>,aPE), he immediately succeeded in bringing confusión upon 
everything. For things that previously had been forbidden by law he 
kept introducing into the State (Éí; Tf|v TioliTEÍav eíotíye), while tearing 
down all existing institutions and those made familiar by custom, as if 
he had put on the imperial garb on the condition that he should change 
all things also into another garb (raoTiEp ettI touto) KEKopiopévoí; ró ttíí; 
Pa(TvA.EÍa(; oxfípoi, é(p’ tí) ouiavxa pETaA.lá(T(Toi écp’ ETEpov oxfípoi). 

In contrast, Procopius declares in the Wars, as we have just seen, that The¬ 
oderic had preserved legal and civil order in Italy while at the same time 
disclaiming the imperial regaba and title.'^ The polemical intent toward Jus¬ 
tinian is clear and compelbng; it bears emphasizing, moreover, how Procop¬ 
ius mobibzes Theoderic (and, in a larger sense, Thucydides’ Pericles) in the 
Wars as an exemplar against which the opportunities and choices presented 
to Bebsarius during the opening phase of the Gothic War may be contextu- 
abzed and evaluated. 

Indeed, Procopius’ account of the Gothic War is suffused with a con- 
sciousness of paths untaken. The possibibty of a rapprochement among 
Itabans, Goths, and the imperial center in Constantinople is mooted, for 
example, amid the diplomatic overtures preceding the outbreak of hostibties, 
where Procopius reproduces a letter purportedly addressed by Justinian to 
the Gothic nobibty {Wars 5.7.23-24, modified): 

It has been the object of our care to receive you back into our State 
(Éí; 7ro7.iTEÍav úpñí; ávE7.é(T0ai Tf|v fipErépav), an eventuabty that is bkely 
to be pleasing to you. For you will come to us, not in order to be dimin- 
ished, but that you may be more honored. And, besides, we are not bid- 
ding the Goths enter into strange or aben customs, but into those of a 
people with whom you were once familiar, though you have by chance 
been separated from them for a time ... 
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This missive is couched as an appeal for cooperation and solidarity, prem- 
ised upon the idea that the Goths could be reintegrated into the empire 
peacefully and without strain. The emperor refrains from impugning the 
legitimacy of Gothic rule, and instead characterizes his objective as the res- 
toration of direct imperial control from Constantinople. 

This optimistic, albeit tendentious, reading of the Gotho-Román rela- 
tionship as a history of cooperation, and not of conflict, holds out a glimpse 
of the productive direction imperial intervention in Italy might have taken, 
one which might have perpetuated Gothic coexistence with Italians within 
an authentically Román public orden As we shall see, however, Procopius’ 
account indicates that it was, in fact, Belisarius’ insistence upon the primacy 
of Justinian’s claim to Italy that forestalled any possibility of compromise, 
while disarray within the ruling Amal dynasty remained the political subtext 
of the emperor’s initially conciliatory diplomatic initiatives. Justinian’s talk 
of accommodation is preemptively undercut, and its hollowness exposed, in 
another letter previously dispatched to the Franks by Justinian, in a bid to 
secure their cooperation with the upcoming imperial invasión of Italy (Wars 
5.5.8; cf 6.6.24, infra): 

And [Justinian] also sent a letter to the leaders of the Franks as follows: 
“The Goths, having seized by violence Italy, which was ours (’lralíav 
Tf|v fiiiETépav pía zkóvxzi^, have not only refused absolutely to give it 
back (oñx ooov aúrfiv á7ro5i5óvai oñ5a|ifí Eyvcocrav), but have committed 
further acts of injustice against us which are unendurable and pass be- 
yond all bounds ...” 

This letter, by polemically recasting the Gothic occupation of Italy as a re- 
pudiation of imperial suzerainty, implicitly contests Procopius’ own, much 
more nuanced, appraisal of the establishment of Gothic rule in Italy. 

While Procopius, for his part, does not attempt to conceal the element of 
opportunism that prompted Justinian to undertake the invasión of Italy, 
he resists the idea that such considerations invalidated imperial claims over 
the West. In book five of the Wars, following the capitulation of the city of 
Rome to Belisarius in December of 536, Procopius could declare in his own 
voice that, sixty years after the deposition of Romulus Augustulus, “Rome 
became once again [subject to the Romansj” {Wars 5.14.14).^^ Something 
more than the mere pursuit of Machtpolitik, therefore, was being contested 
in Italy. However, Procopius’ dilemma is that, following the Gothic resur- 
gence under Totila, the cost of subduing Italy undermined the legitimacy of 
that achievement. Belisarius’ recall to Constantinople following the depo¬ 
sition of Witiges and the capture of Ravenna, which was driven in part by 
the deteriorating security environment with Persia in the East, opened up a 
leadership vacuum that allowed conflict over Italy to reignite and to degen- 
erate into a war of attrition. Justinian’s renovatio ideology, predicated upon 
the idea that a decisive break between East and West after 476 had been 
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repaired sixty years later, proved unequal to the challenge of reconciling the 
Goths to direct rule from Constantinople7^ 

To interrógate the reasons for this failure, Procopius draws attention to 
the principled as well as the self-interested objections that motivated Gothic 
resistance to Justinian. He relates in book six of the Wars how Witiges, 
conscious that his position besieging Belisarius in Rome was fading, sent 
a delegation into the city in an attempt to reach a negotiated settlement 
of the conflict. This exchange furnished Procopius with the opportunity to 
dramatize the respective justifications of either party in the conñict as an 
imitatio of the Melian dialogue in Thucydides7^ 

In the Melian Dialogue, expediency, rather than persuasión, motivates 
the Athenian demand for the submission of Melos without recourse to 
arms, in pursuit of which the Athenians embark on a frank exposition of 
the nature of power as they understand it. The Athenians do not allow 
that it is possible to remain outside of the categories of ruler and ruled: 
the strong do what their strength allows them to do, and the weak com- 
ply to the same degree7'^ Absent from this analysis of power, however, 
is any recognition of a community of interest between the ruler and the 
ruled, which forms the basis of the stable and productive imperialism that 
Thucydides in his Archaeology attributes, for example, to the Minoan 
thalassocracy7^ The subsequent narrative of Athens’ downfall illustrates 
the poverty of a policy of imperial self-aggrandizement that demands sub¬ 
mission without articulating an affirmative basis of collaboration with the 
dominant power. 

The Athenians’ uncompromising stance is predicated upon the unques- 
tioned preponderance of strength they enjoyed over the Melians. In contras!, 
Procopius’ dialogue between Belisarius and the Gothic envoys is situated 
within an entirely different configuration of relativo strength and advan- 
tage, one in which neither side decisively held the upper hand.^^ Belisarius’ 
indifference in that dialogue toward Gothic claims upon Italy is, to that 
extent, even less justified than the Athenians’ contempt for Melian claims of 
self-determination.^^ Like the Athenians at Melos, Belisarius lacks patience 
for what he dismisses as the long-windedness and rhetorical obfuscation 
practiced by the Gothic interlocutors.^* Belisarius’ position, as Procopius 
presents it, rests instead upon the inconceivability of any emperor charging 
a subordinate with a mission that, if successful, would compromiso that em- 
peror’s sovereignty. Procopius presents Belisarius, in other words, as the un- 
wavering exponen! of a Justinianic ideology that sought to erase geopolitical 
and cultural distance by projecting imperial authority from Constantinople. 
In contras!, Procopius himself, with his own overt narratorial voice, en¬ 
dorses an Ostrogothic ideology that had effectively demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of perpetuating Román civilization in the West outside of direct 
imperial control. 

For their part, the Gothic envoys deny that the Goths acquired Italy by 
mere right of conques!; to the contrary, they assert, after Odoacer had es- 
tablished a tyranny in Italy, Zeno dispatched Theoderic to avenge Romulus 
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Augustulus and to rule over the land in a spirit of justice and rectitude ( Wars 
6.6.15-17, modified; cf. 5.1.9-11, 25-31, supra): 

For the Goths did not obtain the land of Italy by wresting it from the 
Romans by forcé (oñ pía 'Pcogaíoní; ácpEXópEvoi Yrív 'tfi'v ’hoiT.íaí; ÉKTiíoavTo), 
but Odoacer in former times dethroned the emperor, changed the gov- 
ernment [of Italy] to a tyranny, and so held it (añroKpáropa Ka0E7xbv éq 
rnpavvíSa Tf|v rflÓE 7ro7.iTEÍav pEraPaTxbv eíxe). And Zeno, who then held the 
power of the East (tóte ttíí; éróaí; Kparcóv), though he wished to avenge his 
partner in the imperial office and to free this land from the usurper (roñ 
Tupávvon ttívSe Tf|v xrópav éT^uGEpoñv), was unable to destroy the power of 
Odoacer (’OSoáKpon ... Karalñoai Tf|v Súvapiv). Accordingly he persuaded 
Theoderic, our ruler (©EuSépixov ... róv fipcóv ápxovra), even though he was 
on the point of besieging him and Byzantium, not only to put an end to his 
hostility towards himself, in recollection of the honor that Theoderic had 
already received at his hands in having been made a patrician and cónsul 
of the Romans, but also to punish Odoacer for his unjust treatment of Au¬ 
gustulus, and thereafter, in company with the Goths, to hold sway over 
the land as its legitímate and rightful rulers (tííí; x®P0i9 añróv te kuí FótGouí; 
TÓ louróv KpaTEÍv Óp0c5(; kuí SiKaícoí;). It was in this way, therefore, that we 
took over the dominión of Italy (TiapaXaPóvTEí; Tf|v ttíí; 'IraMuí; ápxnv), and 
we have preserved both the laws and the form of government as strictly as 
any who have ever been Román emperors (toúí; te vópouí; kuí Tf|v TioliTEÍav 
SvEocooápEha Tcóv TicÓTioTE PEPaoAEUKÓTCov oúSevóí; f|(T(Tov), and there is ab- 
solutely no law, either written or unwritten, introduced by Theoderic or by 
any of his successors on the throne of the Goths (tó rórhcov Kpároí;). 

The Goths claim to have held up their end of the bargain struck by Theoderic 
and Zeno by preserving and protecting the civil society upon which Román 
civilization is founded, “as strictly as any who have ever been Román emper¬ 
ors.” It is instead, they go on to claim, the encroaching imperial forces them- 
selves who are now attempting to acquire rights in Italy through conquest.^^ 

This Gothic argument strikingly recapitulates Procopius’ own account of 
Theoderic’s mission in the opening excursus of the Gothic War in Wars book 
five, as we have seen. The coincidence of these two accounts, one embedded 
within the narrative and the other framing that narrative, powerfully endorses 
their shared point of view, in relation to which contradictory or dissenting 
volees about Theoderic and his achievement are thrown into especially stark 
relief^® We should be reminded, in this connection, of Procopius’ allusion to 
Thucydides’ obituary of Pericles, which may be schematized as follows (Thuc. 
2.65.9; cf Wars 5.1.25-31): 

Pericles’ place in Athens 

i In rhetoric (7.0X0)), Athens was becoming (éyíyvETo) a democracy 

ii In practice (spyo)) it was the domain (ápxq) of its foremost man 
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Theoderic’s place in Italy 

i Nominally (KaA.oúnEVO(;) a rex (ph^) 

a Conventional designation for barbarían leaders (lÍYepóvEí;) 
b Declined to usurp (ÉTiiPaTEnEiv) the garb or the ñame (oxfípoi, 
ovopa) of an emperor (Paoi^^Ení;)—cf Anécdota 11.1 (supra) 

ii In rhetoric (lóyo))—whose?—a tyrant (rúpavvoí;) 

iii By nature ((pnoEi) and in practice (spYra) an emperor (PaoilEbí;) 

While Thucydides employs the 'kóyoi^répyov antithesis in order to draw 
pointedly a contrast between the Athenians’ discursive self-fashioning of 
their collective democratic identity, on one hand, and the reality, as he sees 
it, of Feríeles’ preeminence, on the other hand,^' Procopius seems to be 
contrasting simultaneously, in the first place, the fact that Theoderic was 
nominally and conventionally styled a rex-, in the second place, a polarized 
discursive environment within which Theoderic was stigmatized by others 
as a TÚpavvoí;; and, in the third place, Procopius’ own claim that Theoderic 
was, by nature and in practice, a PaoAEÚí;.^^ Bracketing the latter two prop- 
ositions by employing the 'kóyoi^répyov antithesis acknowledges the com- 
plexity and ambiguity of Theoderic’s position in Italy, while signaling the 
distinctiveness Procopius is claiming for his own assessment of Theoderic’s 
achievement.^^ 

Procopius’ programmatic purposes in advancing these valorizing claims 
about Theoderic’s legitimacy and his legacy in the context of the Gothic War 
are only partially advanced by the implicit antagonism toward Justinian 
that is detectable in the Wars and amplified through comparison with the 
Secret History, as has been suggested before. Indeed, we may detect a much 
more deeply embedded comparison between Theoderic and Belisarius that 
illustrates the issues at stake in the initial phase of the Gothic War and 
contextualizes the opportunities and choices available to Belisarius in the 
build-up to the surrender of Ravenna in 540. 

For it is Belisarius, rather than Justinian, who emerges in the Wars as the 
most determined proponent of a stigmatizing assessment of Theoderic and 
his achievement. In his reply to the Gothic envoys, Belisarius disputes the 
purposes of Theoderic’s migration to Italy, not with reference to conditions 
in Italy following the deposition of Romulus Augustulus, but rather on the 
basis of an implicit analogy Belisarius draws between Theoderic’s mission 
to Italy and his own (Wars 6.6.23-24, modified): 

For Theoderic was sent by the emperor Zeno in order to make war on 
Odoacer, not in order to hold the dominión of Italy for himself (oúk 
é(p’ ra ’lrakíaí; anróí; Tf|v ápxilv exoi). For why should the emperor have 
been concerned to exchange one tyrant for another (rúpavvov rnpávvon 
SvakkáooEiv)? But he sent him in order that Italy might be free and 
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obedient to the emperor {alX é(p’ ró élEuOépa te Kal PaoiA^EÍ KaTiÍKooí; 
EOTai). And though Theoderic disposed of the tyrant in a satisfactory 
manner, in everything else he showed an extraordinary lack of proper 
feeling; for he never thought of restoring the land to its rightful owner 
(ánoSiSóvai yap ria Kupícp Tf|v yfív oúSapfí eyvco). 

At this point, Belisarius’ comparison of Theoderic with himself becomes 
explicit (6.6.25): “But I, for my part, think that he who robs another by vio- 
lence and he who of his own will does not restore his neighbour’s goods are 
equal. Now, as for me, I shall never surrender the emperor’s territory (x«)pav 
Tf|v PaoAécoí;) to any other.” 

Procopius’ Belisarius conceptualizes Theoderic’s position in 488, the year 
Zeno launched the Ostrogoths against Italy, as analogous to Belisarius’ own 
appointment as general with supreme authority (orparriyoí; aÚTOKpárcop, 
Wars 3.11.18-20, 5.5.4) by Justinian for the Vandal and the Italian campaigns. 
Belisarius’ sarcastic assertion that no emperor would seek to replace one 
tyrant with another reflects his own experience as a commander exercising 
an extraordinary commission on a distant expedition. In Belisarius’ view, 
Theoderic exceeded his delegated authority in establishing his own, de facto 
rule over Italy. Thus, as Belisarius goes on to State, Theoderic did well to 
overthrow the tyrant Odoacer, but erred in failing to devise a means of 
restoring Italy to its rightful owner (its KÚpiOí;, 6.6.24; cf 31, 32). In making 
this accusation, Belisarius is echoing the language of the letter Justinian 
addressed to the Franks {Wars 5.5.8, supra), in anticipation of the invasión 
of Italy. 

From Belisarius’ perspective—or, rather, from the perspective of Procop¬ 
ius’ Belisarius, a perspective decidedly narrower than those detectable in 
the Wars as a whole—the Goths’ failure to acknowledge that Belisarius’ 
mission had effectively superseded their own preeludes compromise and 
sitúales the Goths themselves as mere obstacles to the expansión of direct 
imperial rule. Such an uncompromising stance is not only at odds with the 
positive assessment of Theoderic’s achievement voiced by the Goths and 
endorsed in the narratorial voice of the Wars, but it is also narrower than the 
perspective the Wars ascribes to Justinian, inasmuch as the emperor—once 
renewed hostilities with Persia were in prospect—reportedly was prepared 
to conclude a negotiated territorial settlement with the Goths up until the 
very surrender of Ravenna in 540.^^ 

Belisarius’ resistance to such an outeome was paradoxically the prod- 
uct, as Procopius presents it, of Belisarius’ own vaunting ambition and his 
unswerving loyalty to Justinian. The general was galled at the thought of 
being denied a decisive victory and deprived of the opportunity of leading 
another captive barbarían king in triumph to Constantinople, as he had 
already done with Gelimer following the defeat of the Vandals {Wars 6.29.4). 
He thereupon defied the emperor’s express instructions, ignored the advice 
of his own officers, and continued to press the siege of Ravenna (6.29.7-16). 
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The fortunes of the Goths had, in the meantime, deteriorated to the point 
that, believing themselves to be facing abject capitulation and the pros- 
pect of deportation from Italy,^® they offered the western imperial title to 
Belisarius (6.29.18-20, modified): 

So after deliberating among themselves, all the best of the Goths decided 
to declare Belisarius emperor of the West (Pa(TiA.Eñ(; ttíí; éoTiEpíaí;).^^ And 
sending to him secretly, they begged him to assume the imperial power 
(éí; Tf|v Pa(TvA.EÍav KaOíoraoOai); for upon this condition, they declared, 
they would follow him gladly. But Belisarius was quite unwilling to 
assume the ruling power (Karaorrívai ... éq Tf|v ápxqv) against the will 
of the emperor; for he had an extraordinary loathing for the ñame of 
tyrant (ró roñ rnpávvon ovopa), and furthermore he had, in fact, been 
bound by the emperor previously by most solemn oaths never during his 
lifetime to plan a usurpation (vecotepieTv); still, in order to turn the situ- 
ation before him to the best advantage, he let it appear that he received 
the proposals of the barbarians gladly. 

Intrigues ensue. The Goths, relying upon Belisarius’ vague assurances and 
counting implicitly on his will to power,^^ admitted the imperial forces into 
Ravenna. Shortly thereafter, Justinian recalled Belisarius in order to al- 
lay suspicions about his ambitions in Italy^^ and to place him in command 
against the Persians."^*' As realization dawned about Belisarius’ imminent 
departure for Constantinople, the Goths cast about for alternatives before 
renewing their offer ( Wars 6.30.25-28, modified; cf Wars 5.1.25, supra): 

So these envoys, upon coming before Belisarius, reminded him of the 
agreement made with them, and reproached him as a breaker of prom¬ 
ises, calling him a slave by his own choice (añOaípETOv ... áTioKaloñvTEí; 
ávSpáTioSov), and chiding him because, they said, he did not blush at 
choosing servitude in place of the emperorship (Tipo ttíí; PaoilEÍaí; Tf|v 
SonkEÍav aipoúpEVOí;); and with many other speeches of a similar sort 
they kept urging him to accept the rule (ettI Tf|v ápxqv 7rapEKáA.onv) ... 
So the envoys, on their part, kept making these speeches, thinking that 
the man would without any hesitation take upon himself the imperial 
title (tó ttíí; Pa(TiA.EÍa(; ovopa) immediately. But he, contrary to their ex- 
pectation, refused them outright, saying that never, while the emperor 
Justinian lived, would Belisarius usurp the imperial title (BElioápiOí; 
éniPaTEÚoi roñ ttíí; PaoilEÍaí; óvóparoí;). 

Procopius dramatizes these moments of decisión in order to juxtapose 
Belisarius’ position in Italy in 540 with that of Theoderic, following his 
elimination of Odoacer. Indeed, it does not seem farfetched to suggest that 
Procopius has carefully reinvented a Theoderic who lends himself to such a 
comparison."^' Like Theoderic, Belisarius invaded Italy at the behest of the 
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emperor seated in Constantinople and established himself de facto as ruler 
over Goths and Italians; again, like Theoderic, Belisarius declined to usurp 
(ÉTriPaTEñoai) the title of PaoikEÚí;. We are assured in Procopius’ narratoria! 
voice that, although stigmatized by others as a would-be usurper (rnpavvoí;), 
neither Theoderic ñor Belisarius was innately tyrannical. Faced with oppor- 
tunities analogous to those facing Theoderic when Theoderic was besieging 
Odoacer in Ravenna,'^^ Belisarius, not unlike Theoderic, behaved treach- 
erously with his opponents and gained what Procopius in Theoderic’s case 
calis “the western dominión” (f] éoTiEpía éTriKpárricTK;, Wars 5.1.9, suprd). 

Indeed, Belisarius differs most pointedly from Theoderic in shrinking 
from “the ñame of tyrant” and in his fidelity toward the eastern emperor 
who had dispatched him to the West. Whatever the reality of the events 
of 540 might have been, Procopius is unequivocal in protesting Belisarius’ 
unwavering loyalty toward Justinian: it could scarcely be otherwise in a 
Work intended for publication while the principáis were still alive. Less pro- 
nounced, but unmistakable, is the work’s insistence upon Justinian’s inabil- 
ity to tolérate the proclamation of an imperial colleague, notwithstanding 
his efforts to repair the breach ostensibly caused by the deposition of a west¬ 
ern emperor, Romulus Augustulus, in 476.^^ 

Faced with a choice comparable to Theoderic’s, Belisarius chose differ- 
ently. Inasmuch as he, unlike Theoderic and the Goths, had the option of 
returning to the East and pursuing further opportunities for advancement 
there, his choice on the face of it was not an unreasonable one."^'* Even in the 
Secret History, where Procopius excoriates Belisarius for emasculation and 
cowardice, the disreputable State into which he is said to have fallen after 
542 stands in marked contrast to the success and prestige he had enjoyed up 
until 540."^^ Whether Belisarius’ choice was—in a larger, historically sali- 
ent sense—the “correct” choice is a different matter entirely, and Procopius 
equips his readers with the means of reñecting upon it. Upon his return 
to Constantinople, Belisarius merits a eulogy that, once again, has long 
been recognized as an imitatio of Thucydides’ obituary of Pericles (Wars 
7.1.22-^24; cf Thuc. 2.65.10, supra):"^^ 

So Belisarius, having become, as was noted above, a man of power 
(Snvaróí;), because of both his public standing and his sound judgment 
(rro TE á^uópaTi kuI rfl YvcópTi),"*^ continued to advise such measures as 
would prove in the interest of the emperor’s cause (rá te ^nvoíoovTa 
toTí; PacAécoí; Trpáypaoiv) and to carry out with independent judgment 
(aÚTOvópo) Yvrapri)^^ the decisions reached. But the other commanders, 
being, unlike him, on an equality with one another (’íooi pa7.kov aÚTol 
jtpóí; ákA,f|kon(; ovteí;), and having no single thought in mind except to 
make sure of their own personal gain, had already begun both to plun- 
der the Romans and to put the civil population at the mercy of the sol- 
diers, and neither were they themselves any longer giving heed to the 
requirements of the situation, ñor could they secure obedience to their 
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commands on the part of the soldiers. Consequently, many blunders 
were committed by them, and the entire fabric of the Román power (rá 
TtpáYpara ... 'PcopaíoK; ^npTravra) was utterly destroyed in a short space 
of time ... 

These are by no means the only two places at which Procopius alindes to 
the obituary of Pericles,"^^ but it is striking nonetheless how the eulogies of 
Theoderic and Belisarius complement one another and together bracket 
Procopius’ account of the Gothic War down to 540. Like Pericles, each 
is presented as a superlative figure, whose personal qualities are for the 
most part admirable and whose accomplishments are unmatched. Each 
is a figure situated anomalously and somewhat uncomfortably within a 
confining political system by which, to one extent or another, they are 
ill-served. None of them was matched, or so we are led to believe, by his 
successors. 

For Procopius, the measure of Theoderic’s success was that he was capa- 
ble of perceiving an identity of interests among himself, his soldiers, and the 
populations over which he acquired control. By conserving the fabric of civil 
society, he maintained a recognizably Román order, even while keeping his 
distance from the Eastern imperial court. Absent such a remarkable and 
capable figure exercising effective leadership on the ground—absent, that 
is, one who is by nature and in practice “a truc emperor”—expeditionary 
forces dispatched from East to West were little other than armies of occu- 
pation by a foreign power. Procopius’ Gothic War enacts this intractable 
dilemma, while equipping its readers to refiect upon an alternative path, one 
in which Belisarius might have realized his potential to recapitúlate The¬ 
oderic’s achievement. 


Notes 

1 See, for example, A. Momigliano, “La caduta senza rumore di un impero nel 
476 d.c.” Rivista storica italiana 85 (1973) 5-21; E. Demougeot, “Bedeutet das 
Jahr 476 das Ende des romischen Reichs im Okzident?” Klio 60 (1978) 371-81; B. 
Croke, “AD 476: The Manufacture of a Turning Point,” Chiron 13 (1983), 81-119; 
G. Zecchini, “H 476 nella storiografia tardoantica,” Aevum 59 (1985), 2-23; S. 
Krautschick, “Zwei Aspekte des Jahres 476,” Historia 35 (1986) 344-371; Av. 
Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1985), 
199 and n. 82; more recently, J. Moorhead, Theoderic in Italy (Oxford, 1992), 
6-11; P. Amory, People and Identity in Ostrogothic Italy, 489-554 (Cambridge, 
1997) 109-48, esp. 109-110, 137-39; H. Bórm, “Das Westrómische Kaisertum 
nach 476,” in Ídem, N. Ehrhardt, and J. Wiesehofer (eds.), Monumentum et 
instrumentum inscriptum (Stuttgart, 2008), 47-69. Translations of Procopius are 
those of H. B. Dewing’s Loeb edition (Cambridge, MA, 1914-1940) unless oth- 
erwise noted; I have consulted the revised and modernized edition of Dewing’s 
translation by A. Kaldellis, Procopius. The Wars of Justinian (Indianapolis/ 
Cambridge, 2014). Translations of Thucydides are those of W. Blanco, Thucy- 
dides. The Peloponnesian War (New York/London, 1998). 
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2 References to sources are assembled in C. Pazdernik, “Procopius and Thucy- 
dides on the Labors of War: Belisarius and Brasidas in the Field,” TAPA 130 
(2000), 149-187, at 153-159. 

3 Driven into exile in Dalmatia by Orestes, the father of Augustulus, Nepos 
pressed his claim to the Western throne down to his death in 480: Malchus, fr. 14 
Blockley. Augustulus was never recognized as emperor in the East. 

4 Compare S. J. B. Barnish, “Cuneta Italiae Hembra Componere: Political 
Relations in Ostrogothic Italy,” in Barnish and F. Marazzi (eds.), The Ostrogoths 
from the Migration Period to the Sixth Century: An Ethnographic Perspective 
(Woodbridge/Rochester, 2007), 317-336, at 332. 

5 Excerpta Valesiana, pars posterior 11.49 (cf 11.53, 12.57, 12.64, with PEPE 2 
Theodericus 7, pp. 1077-84, esp. 1081-83), transí. John C. Rolfe, Loeb ed., Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus vol. 3 (1939): Zeno itaque recompensans beneficiis Theodericum, 
quem fecit patricium et consulem, donans ei multum et mittens eum ad Italiam. 
cui Theodericus pactuatus est, ut, si victus fuisset Odoacar, pro mérito laborum 
suorum loco eius, dum adveniret, tantum praeregnaret. “Zeno accordingly re- 
warded Theoderic for his support, made him a patrician and a cónsul, gave him 
a great sum of money, and sent him to Italy. Theoderic stipulated with him, that 
if Odoacer should be vanquished, in return for his own labors in Odoacer’s place 
he should rule in his stead only until the arrival of Zeno.” Compare Procopius, 
Wars 5.1.9-11 (discussed later). 

6 On the situation in North Africa, see Wars 4.8.25, cf Anécdota 18.9-10; on Italy, 
Wars 7.1.28-33, 7.9.13, cf Anécdota 18.13-15, 24.9, 26.27-30. Fiscal arrangements 
in the post-Roman successor States are surveyed by C. Wickham, Framing the 
Early Middle Ages: Europe and the Mediterranean, 400-800 (Oxford, 2005), 
80-124, esp. 87-93, 115-20 on Africa and Italy. 

7 See Amory, People and Identity, 59 and n. 66, 302-303 and n. 131. Cameron’s view 
(Procopius, 188-90) is that Procopius remained “under the spell of his hero” (189) 
up until the entry into Ravenna in 540. 

8 On Procopius’ debt to his classical predecessors and evidence that ancient read- 
ers recognized and responded to literary allusions in his work, see Pazdernik, 
“Procopius and Thucydides,” esp. 149-53 and n. 2. 

9 I share the accepted view that the first seven books of the Wars, including the 
portion sometimes called the Gothic War (i.e. Wars 5-7), appeared about 550; 
see further G. Greatrex, “The Dates of Procopius’ Works,” BMGS 18 (1994) 
101-114. 

10 The present paper restates and expands upon ideas originally elaborated in 
C. Pazdernik, A Dangerous Liberty and a Servitude Free from Care: Political 
ELEUTHERIA and DOULEIA in Procopius of Caesarea and Thucydides of 
Athens (diss. Princeton, 1997). A versión was presented at the first biennial con- 
ference of the International Society for Late Antique Literary Studies (ISLALS) 
in Providence, Rhode Island, in November 2013 and subsequently revised. 
I express warm appreciation to the organizers of both the ISLALS conference 
and the Oxford “Reinventing Procopius” conference, and I am grateful for the 
feedback I received on both occasions. 

11 F. Bornmann, “Motivi Tucididei in Procopio,” Athene e Roma 19 (1974), 138-150, 
esp. 144-147. 

12 In the Vandal War (Wars 3-4), Theoderic is once called, apparently inadvert- 
ently, “the basileus of the Goths” (Wars 3.8.11). 

13 On this title, see Barnish, “Cuneta Italiae Hembra Componere,” 318-319; 
H. Wolfram, “Gotisches Kónigtum und rómisches Kaisertum von Theodosius 
dem GroBen bis Justinian I,” Frühmittelalterliche Studien 13 (1979) 1-28, esp. 1-3, 
22-24. 
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14 On Procopius’ uses of this tille, see now A. Angelov, “In Search of God’s Only 
Emperor: basileus in Byzantine and Modern Historiography,” Journal of Medie¬ 
val History 40 (2014) 123-141, at 130-134. 

15 B. Rubin, Das Zeitalter lustinians I (Berlín, 1960), 436 n. 486, cites Isoc. 5 
Philippus 154 (Paoi^iKcbí; aXkh pf] xnpavviKccK;) and 8 De pace 91; see also 495 
n. 830. 

16 Procopius’ references to the erós Theoderic aroused in his subjects {Wars 5.1.29) 
and the pothos they experienced upon his death (5.1.31) may point to a further 
parallel with Pericles. Several sources, notably Xenophon (Mem. 2.6.10, 13) 
and Plutarch (Per. 37.1, 39.4), construct “an erotic dimensión to his authority”: 
V. Azoulay, Pericles of Athens, transí. J. Lloyd (Princeton, 2014), 94-106, esp. 
97-98, quotation at 95. 

17 Yet, the Wars does not conceal serious shortcomings (5.1.32-34), notably the 
executions of Symmachus and Boethius. See H. Bórm, “Procopius, his Prede- 
cessors, and the Génesis of the Anécdota'. Antimonarchic Discourse in Late 
Antique Historiography,” in Ídem (ed.), Antimonarchic Discourse in Antiquity 
(Stuttgart, 2015), 305-345, at 316. 

18 See now A. Goltz, Barbar - Kónig - Tyrann. Das Bild Theoderichs des Grofien in 
der Überlieferung des 5. bis 9. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 2008), 210-267, esp. 252-255. 

19 J. J. Arnold, Theoderic and the Román Imperial Restoration (Cambridge, 
2014), 94, argües that axfípa “may have had another intended meaning ... that 
Theoderic lacked some (but not all) of the emperor’s insignia, or it may have in- 
dicated a more approachable disposition.” No comparanda are cited in support 
of these claims, and the instance just cited, in the Secret History, of which he is 
aware (95 n. 11; no reference provided), clearly refers to the dress of an emperor 
and not merely “Román dress” (loe. cit.). 

20 Recently emphasized by P. Heather, The Restoration of Rome: Barbarían Popes 
and Imperial Pretenders (Oxford, 2014) 137-153. See also M. Meier, Das andere 
Zeitalter Justinians. Kontingenzerfahrung und Kontingenzbewaltigung im 6. 
Jahrhundert n.Chr. (Góttingen, 2003), 165-180. 

21 .. .PópTi TS anOiq é^fiKovra srsoiv íiorspov útió <Tcopaíoi(; yéyovsv.. .>. The citation, 
including the date, is restored from Evagrius, HE 4.19. See further C. Pazdernik, 
“War and Empire in Procopius’ Wars,” in M. Meier (ed.), A Companion to Pro¬ 
copius (Leiden, fortheoming). 

22 Compare Pazdernik, Dangerous Liberty, TIC, D. Brodka, Die Geschichtsphilos- 
ophie in der spatantiken Historiographie: Studien zu Procopius von Kaisareia, 
Agathias von Myrina und Theophylaktos Simokattes (Frankfurt, 2004), 86-87, 
102-103; Goltz, Barbar - Kónig - Tyrann, 249-252. Contrast M. Cesa, “La polít¬ 
ica di Giustiniano verso l’occidente nel giudizio di Procopio,” Athenaeum n.s. 59 
(1981) 389-409, esp. 399-400. 

23 See Katherine Adshead, “Procopius’ poliorcetica: Continuities and Discontinu- 
ities,” in G. Clarke, B. Croke, A. E. Nobbs, and R. Mortley (eds.), Reading the 
Past in Late Antiquity (Rushcutters Bay, 1990), 93-119, at 102-103; also B. Rubin, 
Procopius von Kaisareia (Stuttgart, 1954 = RE 23.1: 273-599), 449; Brodka, Die 
Geschichtsphilosophie in der spatantiken Historiographie, 90. Cf. esp. Thuc. 5.85 
and Wars6.6.U. 

24 Thuc. 5.89.1. Henee, the Athenians dismiss freedom from either ruling or be- 
ing ruled as anything other than a transitory, or even illusory, condition. They 
class the Spartans as “people who rule over others” (oí apxovTsq aLLcov, 5.91.1), 
allow that there are free States on the mainland who are at best a long-term 
threat (5.99.1), but distinguish the islanders as either unsubdued (ávápKTouí;) 
or “already chafing under the restraints of rule” (fí5T| xfíí; ápxfi<; xm ávayKaícp 
Tiapo^nvopévonq, loe. cit.). On the passage see C. Macleod, “Form and Meaning 
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in the Mellan Dialogue,” Historia 23 (1974), 385-400, at 392-393 n. 27. Relation- 
ships are governed by the Index of the strength of one to another; thus, the axiom 
that they fare best who “stand up to their equals, have the right attitude toward 
their betters, and are fair to those beneath them” (Thuc. 5.111.4). 

25 Thuc. 1.8.3, modified: “In their desire for gain, the weaker cities put up with the 
servitude of the stronger (écpiépsvoi... xoiv KspSoiv oí ... fínooní; ÚTiépsvov xfiv xoiv 
Kpsiooóvcov 5ou>.síav), while the stronger cities with surplus wealth attached the 
weaker cities to themselves as subjects (TipoosTioioñvxo útitikóouí; xag zkársrsovq 
tióT-sk;). This was more or less the State of Greek society when they later made 
war on Troy.” 

26 Thus, the Gothic envoys: “that the war has not turned out to the advantage of 
either side each of us knows well... and no one, I think, could deny, at least no 
one who does not lack understanding, that only senseless men choose to go on 
suffering indefinitely merely to satisfy a momentary spirit of contention and re- 
fuse to find a solution of the troubles which harass them” {Wars 6.6.4-6). 

27 J. B. Bury, History of the Later Román Empire (London, 1923), 2: 190, faults each 
side in the dispute for engaging in self-serving misrepresentations of fact, but 
declares that one might fairly conclude “that Procopius himself considered that 
legally the Goths had a good case.” On the legitimacy of Theoderic’s rule, cf 
Agathias, Hist. 1.5.4-10, esp. 6-7, and Malalas, Chron. 15.9 (pp. 383-84). 

28 Wars 6.6.22: Kai ó Bs7.i0ápio(;, 'H pév Ú7iÓ0XS0i(; úpwv Ppaxéa xs sipfÍ00ai Kai péxpia 
Tipoü^sysv, f| 5s pfÍ0i<; paKpá xs Kai oú Tióppco aXaüpvEmc, úpív yéyovs. (And Belisar- 
ius said: “Although your promise gave us to understand that your words would 
be brief and températe, yet your discourse has been both long and not far from 
fraudulent in its pretensions”). Cf Thuc. 5.85-9. Their spokesman, Procopius 
observes, was “a Román of note (5ÓKipo(;) among the Goths” {Wars 6.6.3). 

29 Wars 6.6.21: “Such has been the course followed by us; but you, on your side, did 
not take the part of Italy while it was suffering at the hands of the barbarians and 
Odoacer, although it was not for a short time, but for ten years, that he treated 
the land outrageously; but now you do violence to us who have acquired it legit- 
imately (vñv Sé xonq Sikuícoí; añxfiv KSKxqpévouí;... Piá^snOs), though you have no 
business here.” 

30 Moorhead, Theoderic in Italy, 50, juxtaposes Procopius’ declaration that The¬ 
oderic was only a tyrant in ñame {Wars 5.1.29), with Belisarius’ assertion that 
Theoderic’s defeat of Odoacer merely involved the replacement of one tyrant by 
another (6.6.23, discussed later): the dialogue demónstrales how the historical 
data on Theoderic’s mission provided by Procopius (5.1.10-11) “was susceptible 
of more than one interpretation.” Arnold, Theoderic and the Román Imperial 
Restoration, 64, conflates Procopius’ authorial voice (5.1.29) with the reported 
text of Justinian’s letter to the Franks (5.5.8-9) and Procopius’ characterization 
of Belisarius (6.6.23-24) and finds that “his account, as straightforward as it 
seems, is far from conclusive” (loe. cit.; cf 302: “Procopius could insinúate that 
Theoderic’s empire had been a barbarous deviation, a kingdom ruled by Gothic 
tyrants”). H. Wolfram, History of the Goths, transí. T. J. Dunlap (Berkeley/Los 
Angeles/London, 1988), 285, likewise lifts quotations from Procopius without 
regard for their context. 

31 Jonathan Price, Thucydides and Internal War (Cambridge, 2001), 46: “When 
logos and ergon are antithetical, logos represents either misconception or delib¬ 
érate falsehood, while ergon represents reality: language and belief are inexact, 
slippery, and deceptive; reality is firm and knowable.” 

32 The otherwise valuable discussion of the passage by Goltz, Barbar - Kónig - 
Tyrann, 225-231, overlooks Procopius’ allusion to Thucydides and correspond- 
ingly underplays the extent to which the judgment expressed there presents itself 
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as a provocation. E. A. Thompson, Romans and Barbarians: The Decline of the 
Western Empire (Madison, 1982), 13-lA-, finds merely that Procopius “does not 
seem to know any precise tille by which he could cali the Gothic leaders.” 

33 Procopius employs the kóyoq/spyov antithesis most often in the direct discourse 
of others ( Wars 2.3.37 [Armenians to Khusro], 2.15.19 [Lazoi envoys to Khusro], 
6.21.5 [Paulus to the imperial commanders Martinus and Uliaris], 7.17.3 [the 
inhabitants of Rome to Bessas and Conon, in which the antithesis is inverted: 
incapable of defending themselves spyco, they can only plead their case kóycp]; 
cf. 6.30.5 [the Goths to Uraias, contrasting “conceding the [mere] tille of king to 
Witiges” but “in fact entrusting to you alone the [actual] rule over the Goths,” 
OúiTTÍyi5i psv TÓ ttÍí; Paoiksíaí; ovopa ^uyxcopEiv ..., spyco 5s ooi póvcp 7iap(x5i5óvai 
TTiv TótOcov ápxf|v) and in characterizing other’s motives (2.20.9 [Khusro], 2.21.29 
[Khusro]). He employs it in his own voice on four occasions, each in connection 
with a Thucydidean allusion: 4.7.19, reflecting on the Vandal king Gelimer’s re¬ 
versal of fortune (cf. 4.7.18 and Thuc. 3.82.2); 5.1.29, the passage under discus- 
sion; 5.12.51, evaluating the rule of the Ostrogoth Theudis in Visigothic Spain in 
terms “strikingly similar to [Procopius’] evaluation of Theoderic himself” (cf. 
5.1.29; see further Moorhead, Theoderic in Italy, 188-194, quotation at 191); 6.6.1, 
invoking the motif of the besiegers besieged (cf. 6.4.5 and Thuc. 4.29.2, 7.11.4, 
7.75.5; see Adshead, “Procopius’/>o/;orcet;ca,” 102). 

34 Compare Pazdernik, Dangerous Liberty, 281-282; Brodka, Die Geschichtsphilos- 
ophie in der spatantiken Historiographie, 90-92; Goltz, Barbar - Konig - Tyrann, 
241-244. 

35 Wars 6.22.9-25, 28.23, 29.1-3. Compare Barnish, “Cuneta Italiae Membra Com- 
ponere,” 331. 

36 Compare Procopius’ assessment of the relative strength of the opposing forces at 
Wars 6.32-34. 

37 I treat the tilles Paoiksúí; “of the West,” here, and Pcxniksúí; “of the Goths and 
Italians,” at 6.29.26, 30.26, as equivalent expressions for the imperial tille (but 
cf. 6.30.5, 17, where Witiges and Hildebad are each styled Paoiksúí;). Compare 
J. Moorhead, Justinian (1994; repr. London and New York, 2013) 85, with 
references. 

38 Wars 6.29.27-28, modified: “As for Belisarius, he swore to everything else, just 
as the [Gothic] envoys required of him, but concerning the emperorship (ÚTisp ... 
tííí; Paoiksíaí;) he said that he would swear to Witiges himself and the rulers of 
the Goths. And the envoys, thinking that he would never reject the emperorship, 
but that he would strive for it above all other things (oúk áv tiots á7to0sís00ai 
TTiv Pa 0 iksíoiv oíópsvoi, bXE é(pís00ai aúrfíí; Tiávxcov páT-mia), made not the least 
hesitation in urging him to come with them into Ravenna.” 

In a comparable vein, in the Persian War, the Armenians, at the end of their 
speech before Khusro {Wars 2.3.32-53) set in late 539, allege that “Belisarius will 
never again be seen by Justinian. For, disregarding the emperor, he has remained 
in the West, holding the power of Italy himself” (52, modified). I am grateful to 
Christopher Lillington-Martin for reminding me of the passage. On the larger 
context of the speech, see M. Kruse, “The Speech of the Armenians in Procop¬ 
ius: Justinian’s Foreign Policy and the Transition between Books 1 and 2 of the 
Wars,'’ Classical Quarterly 63 (2013), 866-881. 

39 Similar allegations had surfaced after the Vandal War {Wars 4.8.1-8). 

40 Wars 6.30.1-3, modified: “Certain officers of the Román army, out of malice 
toward Belisarius, began to slander him to the emperor, advancing against him 
a charge of usurpation for which there were no grounds whatsoever (xupavvífia 
oúfiapóOsv aúxra 7tpo0f|Kou0av STisvsyKÓvxsí;). And the emperor, not so much be- 
cause he was persuaded by these slanders as because the Medie war was already 
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pressing upon him, summoned Belisarius to come as quickly as possible, in or- 
der to take the field against the Persians ... Now the Goths who inhabited the 
country to the north of the Po and Ravenna, upon hearing that the emperor was 
summoning Belisarius, at first paid no heed to the matter, thinking that Belis¬ 
arius would never regard the kingdom of Italy as of less account than loyalty 
to Justinian (oük av tiots oiópsvoi BsXioápiov ttÍí; éq 'lonoxiviavov tiíotscoí; Tispi 
éXáaaowq TTiv ’IxaMaí; Paoi^-síav TioníoaoGai).” 

41 Compare Goltz, Barbar - Kónig - Tyrann, 253 (references omitted): “In der 
Forschung wird Prokops Theoderich-Bild, soweit überhaupt náher darauf 
eingegangen wird, nicht selten ais Ausdruck der Objektivitát und differenzierten 
Darstellungsweise des scharfsinnigen Historikers gedeutet. Dies ist jedoch nur 
bedingt richtig, da hierbei nicht berücksichtigt wird, daB Prokops Schilderung 
des Ostgotenkónigs zumindest teilweise bewuBt gestaltet und idealisiert ist und 
keine absichtslose Wiedergabe der ,Realitát‘ darstellt.” 

42 IFara 5.1.24-25: 

But when the third year had already been spent by the Goths and Theoderie 
in their siege of Ravenna, the Goths, who were weary of the siege, and the 
followers of Odoacer, who were hard pressed by the lack of provisions, carne 
to an agreement with each other through the mediation of the priest of Ra¬ 
venna, the understanding being that both Theoderic and Odoacer should 
hold Ravenna on terms of complete equality. And for some time they ob- 
served the agreement; but afterward Theoderie caught Odoaeer, as they say, 
plotting against him, and bidding him to a feast with treacherous intent slew 
him, and in this way, after gaining the adherence of such of the hostile bar- 
barians as chanced to survive, he himself secured the supremacy over both 
Goths and Italians (tó TótOcov ts kuí 'IraXicoTaiv Kpáxoí;). 

43 Compare Bórm, “Das Westromische Kaisertum nach 476,” 57-58. 

44 On Belisarius’ options, see further C. Lillington-Martin, “Procopius, Belisarius, 
and the Goths,” Journal of the Oxford University History Society 1 (2009), esp. p. 9. 

45 Anécdota 4.1-32, esp. 13-32, detailing intrigues attendant upon rumors that Jus¬ 
tinian had succumbed to the plague, in which the generáis Bouzes and Belisarius 
became implicated, and from which Belisarius was extricated through the mach- 
inations of his estranged wife, Antonina: “Such, then, was the turn of events in 
the case of Belisarius the general, the very man to whom not long before Fortune 
had delivered Gelimer and Witiges as captives of war” (4.32, modified). 

46 See L. R. Cresci, “Aspetti della pípTiou; in Procopio,” Aínwxa 4 (1986-87), 
232-249; eadem, “Ancora sulla píprioií; in Procopio,” Rivista di filologia e di 
istruzione classica 114 (1986), 448-457, esp. 451-456. 

47 Cf. Thue. 2.65.8: “When Perieles was in power (SuvaToq), his popularity (á^ícopa), 
his intellect (yvrópq), his conspicuous imperviousness to bribes gave him free rein 
to bridle the majority.” 

48 On this and other occurrences of the expression in Procopius, see C. Pazdernik, 
“The Quaestor Proelus,” GRES 55 (2015) 247. 

49 See H. Braun, Procopius Caesariensis quatenus imitatus sit Thucydidem (diss. 
Erlangen, 1885), 17-18. 
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10 Procopius, JiápEÓpoq / quaestof, 
Codex Justinianus, 1.27 and 
Belisarius’ strategy in the 
Mediterranean^’^ 

Christopher Lillington-Martin 


Introduction 

In this two-part chapter, I shall consider sixth-century East Román strat- 
egies in the Western Mediterranean. I shall suggest that Justinian’s over- 
arching objective was an economic strategy, pursued partly by war, to 
control the trade routes of the Mediterranean (and to influence, in turn, 
those of the Atlantic seaboard, Black and Red Seas, but they will not be 
dealt with here)7 The written sources to be compared in this chapter are 
parts of the works of Procopius, with a small part of the Codex Justinianus 
(hereafter C.J., part of the Corpus Juris Civilis, which is a collection of im- 
portant works in jurisprudence, promulgated by order of Justinian, from 
529 to 534). C.J. 1.27 forms about five per cent of the whole C.J., which 
was written concerning the organisation of the diocese of Africa and the 
office of the Praetorian Prefect and was promulgated twice in 534 (April 
and November).'* The works of Procopius of Caesarea (c. 500-c. 554) are 
De BellislWars and De AedificiisIBuildings (hereafter Wars and BuUdings), 
published c. 550-554, and the unpublished AnecdotalSecret History (here¬ 
after Secret History), composed c. 545-550.^ To a certain extent, the Secret 
History may reveal some of Procopius’ most reserved opinions, although 
he seems to have transferred some parts of this secret information into his 
published Wars once he deemed it safe to do so.® In part one, my considera- 
tion of Procopius’ career will inelude a discussion of how Procopius tells us 
about his official status, responsibilities and relationship to General Flavius 
Belisarius.^ This will lead to observations on the dating and génesis of my 
two main sources and Spanish (Visigothic) Affairs. I shall argüe that Pro¬ 
copius was promoted from adviser (^úpPoukoí; [sumboulos] or assessor) to 
sénior adviser (TcápsSpoí; [paredros] or quaestor) to Belisarius and that he 
was involved in the drafting of military correspondence, which was recycled 
into parts of the C.J. 1.27 and Wars.^ I shall argüe that where military cor¬ 
respondence informed both the C.J. 1.27 and Procopius’ works, it suggests a 
link in their geneses. Had C.J. 1.27 been published befare Belisarius’ expedi- 
tion had arrived in Africa in September 533, or at least before military reports 
from there had arrived in Constantinople, it could be viewed as Justinian’s 
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plan for Africa, which it purports to be. However, given its first promulga- 
tion in Constantinople in April 534, it is practically certain that its contents 
were substantially informed by military reports emanating from Belisarius 
in Africa from 533 to 534. Therefore, many of the details will have been 
based on recommendations originating from Belisarius, and Procopius will 
have processed at least part of this military correspondence during the cam- 
paign in Autumn 533 and the Winter of 533-534, when both were based in 
Carthage. In part two, I shall consider military strategy. The comparison of 
parts of Wars and C.J. 1.27 will inform us of Belisarius’ island and Coastal 
strategy in the Western Mediterranean, which placed commanders loyal to 
him for a potential attack on Spain from 535.^ 


Part One: Procopius, nápedpoq I quaestor 
the Codex Justinianus, 1.27™ 


to Belisarius and 


How Procopius describes his own official status and relationship to 
Belisarius is significan!, but we can merely interpret what he does in his writ- 
ings, as we cannot know for certain what he may have mean!. His status and 
relationship relate to his access to knowledge regarding the events he wrote 
about, both as researcher and witness, whichever sources he used and how¬ 
ever he chose to write. I shall evalúate what Procopius does with the terms 
^úpPon7.0(; [sumboulos] and TiápcSpoí; [paredros] to describe both himself 
and others. Procopius uses forms of ^úpPon>, 0 (;, in Wars, on five occasions 
and TiápcSpoí;, in Wars and the Secret History, ten times. He describes only 
one person’s role as ^i)pPon>, 0 (; and later TiápcSpoí; - his own. Procopius was 
certainly a form of special personal adviser to Belisarius, from 527 to c. 541. 
In Wars, he describes the campaigns of Belisarius, with whom he served: on 
the eastern frontier from 527 to 531, on the expedition against Vandal Africa 
and the Western Mediterranean islands (Malta,^' Sardinia, Corsica, Ibiza, 
Mallorca and Menorca) from 533 to 534 and on campaign against the Goths 
in Sicily and Italy, 535-540. Useful in 533-534, Malta’s strategic importance 
lessened once Sicily had been ‘liberated’ by Belisarius in 535. 

Henry Dewing concludes that Procopius ‘was appointed legal ad¬ 
viser and prívate secretary to Belisarius’ and cites his self-description as 
a ^úpPonloí;, being an adviser or counsellor (1.12.24). Dewing asserts that 
he ‘is elsewhere referred to as a TiápsSpoí; or ÚTroypacpEÚí; [hypographeus]’.'^ 
However, ñTroypacpEÚí; does not feature anywhere in Procopius’ writing, al- 
though he does use ÚTroypácpEi at 3.18.2. The Suda describes Procopius as: 
’117.oú(TTpiO(; ... pfiTcop Kal oocpiorfií; ... ÚTioypacpEñí; xPfifioiTÍCTaí; BElioapíon, 
‘illustrious ... rhetor and sophist ... secretary of Belisarius’.^^ Jill Harries 
explains that, ‘At the time of the Notitia Dignitatum, the quaestor was a 
vir illustris’, which is how the Suda describes Procopius.''* For pfircop as 
advocatus, The Prosopography of the Later Román Empire (PLRE) cites 
Procopius (Secret History, 26.2, 26.35 and 30.18).'^ Moreover, PLRE cites 
Menander, the continuator of Agathias, as using b lOTopiKÓí; kuI SiKqyopoí;, 
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‘historian and advócate’. Geoffrey Greatrex points out that Procopius was 
known as ‘rhetor’ (advócate) by his continuator Agathias, Evagrius and 
the tenth-century Suda}^ Procopius only twice cites verbal sophistries, 
both times in speeches, one to and another by Justinian.^^ The Suda term 
ÚTioYpacpEñí; xPhPoiTÍoaí; echoes Agathias Scholasticus’ use of ÚTioypacpEñcn 
once to describe the department employing a supporter of his writing his- 
tory, one Eutychianus of the Imperial Secretariat and a member of the fam- 
ily of Elorus.'* The PLRE considers the Suda’s ÚTroYpacpEñí; xPhPaTÍoaí; may 
alinde to assessor and translates TiápeSpov (3.14.3) as assessor, too. Greatrex 
considers the development of the post of assessor in the later empire and the 
various terms used to refer to it in Latin and Greek. He suggests that the 
Latin terms consiliarius and assessor were equated by then and that, ‘the 
Greek words paredros and sumboulos have become the most common equiv- 
alents’.'^ Henning Borm translates ^npPonloí; as consiliarius or adsessor and 
discusses Procopius’ career, but does not mention TiápeSpoí;.^® On this basis, 
a tentativo reconstruction of Procopius’ early career would be his training 
as a lawyer, after an elite education, before joining the Román army as an 
administrativo manager attached to Belisarius, dux Mesopotamiae. From 
527 to 533, he was his ^i)pPon7.0(;, adviser/counsellor (assessoriconsiliarius). 

As to the responsibilities of a sixth-century assessor, C.J. 1.27.2.20-32 
informs us that the assessores of eaeh of the duces of Tripolitana, Byzacena, 
Numidia, Mauritania and Sardinia each managed a staff of forty men in- 
cluding a primicerias, administrator; a numerius, the chief accountant; four 
ducenarii (perhaps minor judges); six centenarii (possibly with a legal fune- 
tion); eight biarchae (a júnior officer, possibly ‘in eharge of the food sup- 
ply’); nine circitores (lowest ranking officer); and eleven semissales (sénior 
soldiers), and the C.J. stipulates the salaries of all.^^ It is likely that this 
staff model was based on the pattern in other parts of the empire and that 
Procopius had had similar significant responsibilities from 527 as ^úpPon>, 0 (; 
of Belisarius, dux Mesopotamiae at Dara. Harries demonstrates that the 
duties of a quaestor ineluded dictating, composing and advising on pro- 
posed laws, whereas Dewing eoneludes the "quaestor held an important 
position as counsellor (TiápeSpoí;) of the emperor in legal matters ... to for¬ 
múlate and publish new laws’.^^ Harries explains that ‘Zosimus observed 
that the quaestor “was the man appointed to communicate the emperor’s 
decisions”.’^^ Procopius may have formulated and communieated Belisarius’ 
orders. In 529, when Belisarius was prometed to magister militum per orien- 
tem, Master of Offices in the Orient, Proeopius does not mention any ehange 
to his role as ^úpPonkoí;, but presumably his responsibilities and staff will 
have increased. These will have increased again from 533 when Belisarius 
held supreme authority over all eolleagues to lead an expedition to attack 
the Vandals in North Afriea, and during his account of the journey there, 
Procopius now describes his role as TiápeSpoí;. In 533, Belisarius’ GapajiEÍa 
(retinue) filled three of 500 transport ships (3.13.3), and Procopius, as 
TiápEÓpoí;, will have managed many administrators aboard. He will have had 
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considerable responsibilities as TiápaSpoí; and significan! access to a great 
deal of privileged information. No doubt, Procopius as TiápcSpoí; communi- 
cated many of Belisarius’ decisions, bu! the writing style of Wars required he 
inelude speeches and letters. It is noteworthy that he makes the distinction, 
in particular circumstances, and this may tell us whether and, if so, how 
TiápeSpoí; differed from ^úpPonA.O(; for him. 


Procopius and Belisarius 

Procopius refers to his own official status and relationship to Belisarius by 
using terms that he uses for the roles of other offieials. I shall eonsider his 
uses of ^úpPonA.O(; and of variants of TiápeSpoí; / TrapiíSpEUE. In his Persian Wars, 
Proeopius deseribes himself as ^úpPon>, 0 (; twiee (1.1.3 as well as 1.12.24) to 
portray his role as adviser/counsellor/assessor to Belisarius, dux Mesopo- 
tamiae, based at Dara, from 527. In addition, Procopius uses ^úpPon7.0(; 
to depiet Bassieius as counsellor to Arsaees, king of Armenia (1.5.17), and 
^úpPon>, 0 (; is used in eonneetion with Stephanus of Edessa (2.26.35). Then, in 
his Vandal Wars, Proeopius deploys ^npPoú7.on(; onee to deseribe the many 
advisers (4.27.12) who assisted Belisarius during his eonquest of Vandal 
Afriea. It may be significan! that he does so after having distinguished him¬ 
self as a TiápEÓpoí; (3.14.3). By distinguishing himself as TiápcSpoí; from his 
previous and subsequent use of ^úpPon7.0(; / ^npPoú7.on(;, perhaps he is eom- 
munieating a promotion or, subtly, enhancing his own importance, or both. 
Just after using TiápcSpoí; at 3.14.3, he tells us about the event at Syraeuse, 
without naming the oíd friend or his slave who provides vital intelligenee, 
whieh results in his highlighting his own importanee in a very sueeessful 
spying mission (3.14.7-13). He does not deseribe anyone as a ^úpPon>, 0 (; in his 
Gothic Wars. His use of TiápcSpoí; / TrapiíSpEUE will be diseussed laten First, a 
brief eonsideration of how he portrays Belisarius’ authority is appropriate, 
beeause it relates to how Proeopius represents his offieial status, responsi¬ 
bilities and relationship to Belisarius. 

Proeopius States that Belisarius, magister militum per orientem, was not 
only the highest ranking general in the empire, but also that he held su- 
preme authority during two western eampaigns, in 533-534 and 535-540. 
First, he eommanded the entire expedition against Vandal Afriea in 533, for 
whieh he had a letter from Justinian (3.11.18-20) giving him the ‘authority of 
an emperor’ (oTparriYbv 5 e aúroKpáropa).^^ Belisarius had the same author¬ 
ity for a seeond time over the expedition, ostensibly headed for Carthage, 
against Sieily in 535 as OTparqYd? añroKpárcop (5.5.4). Proeopius tells us that 
Belisarius had this power twiee. In 533, Belisarius led a fieet and army to 
Afriea, via Sieily, where Proeopius performed the seeret mission in Syraeuse 
on Belisarius’ orders. He tells us that, for the 535 eampaign, he led another 
fieet and army, publieising its destination as Carthage, but with the seeret 
objeetive of seizing Sieily from the Goths. It is during his mission to Syraeuse 
in 533, shortly after reminding us of Belisarius’ authority (3.11.18-20), that 
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Procopius chooses to describe his own role differently. He uses Tiápsópoí; 
(3.14.3), which distinguishes him from the many ^upPoúlouí; (4.27.12). Before 
considering his accounts of his own importance to Belisarius during the 
military campaigns in Sicily, Africa and Italy, let us now examine how 
Procopius uses variants of TiápaSpoí; / jtapfiSpEUE elsewhere. 


Uses of niápEópoí; / Koiaí<TTtopo<; / quaestor 

How Procopius uses TiápEÓpoí; / 7rapf|5pEnE is potentially revealing, as regards 
his presentation of his own official status and relationship to Belisarius, partly 
because he defines TiápaSpoí; / 7rapf|5pEUE as Koiaíorcopoí; [quaestor] regarding 
four imperial or regal officials. In addition, he uses forms of TiápaSpoí; to de¬ 
scribe high-ranking advisers to (would-be) emperors. He deploys TrapiíSpEUE 
first in his Persian Wars, defining it as Kovaíorcopoí; (quaestor) to describe the 
role of Proclus and his relationship to the Emperor Justin (1.11.11). Proclus 
is TiapESpEÚEiv and Kovaíorcopoí; (Secret History, 6.13).^^ Next, he describes 
Tribonian of Pamphilia’s relationship to Justinian, by using TiápaSpoí;, de- 
fined as Koiaíorcopa, (1.24.11).^® Then, in his Gothic Wars, he uses 7rapf|5pEnE, 
when discussing the Italian Fidelius, defined as Koiaíorcopa (quaestor), to the 
Gothic king Athalaric (5.14.5). Finally, another Italian, Spinus of Spoleto, 
is described as a TiápaSpoí;, defined as Koiaíorcop to the Gothic King Totila 
(7.40.20 and 7.40.23). Furthermore, Procopius uses TiapESpEÚEiv (1.2.6) in 
the context of advisers to the Emperor Arcadius, Hermogenes TrapfiSpEUE 
to Vitalianus (1.13.10) and Tribonian of Pamphilia TiapESpEÚcov to Justinian 
{Secret History, 13.12).^^ Procopius defines JiápaSpoí; as Koiaíorcop (quaestor) 
and applies TiápaSpoí; / Koiaíorcop to very cióse associates (Proclus and 
Tribonian) of the Román emperors, Justin and Justinian, and to those 
(Fidelius and Spinus) of the Gothic kings, Alaric and Totila. Moreover, he 
applies forms of TiápaSpoí; to advisers of Arcadius, Vitalianus and Justinian 
(naming two, Hermogenes and Tribonian) in his Persian and Gothic Wars. 
In between these sections, in his Vandal Wars, he applies TiápcSpoí; to himself 
in relation to Belisarius (3.14.3), precisely when Belisarius held the ‘authority 
of an emperor’ (oTparqYdv 5 e aÚTOKpáropa, 3.11.18-20 discussed previously). 
He does not describe anyone else as TiápcSpoí; anywhere else in his writing. 
Therefore, I propose that his uses of variants of the term jiápcSpoí; and his 
application of TiápcSpoí; to himself, at a significant moment, were calculated 
for his readers to consider. 

Procopius may have distinguished between imperial, regal and military 
TiápEÓpov / quaestores. Alternatively, he could be alluding to his own impor¬ 
tance as a special sort of adviser to someone on a par with a Gothic king, 
if not with a Román emperor, or the pretender to become one. At the very 
least, his use of TiápcSpoí; to describe himself, from 533, distinguished him 
from having been ^úpPon>. 0 (; (assessor) previously and, even if he did not 
intend to be considered as a form of quaestor, he communicated that he 
was a distinctive adviser to Belisarius. This self-description of Procopius 
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as TiápaSpoí; to Belisarius is important in the episode on Sicily in 533, when 
Belisarius had given him an ostensible army-supply purchase - yet, vital 
spying - mission in Syracuse (3.14.7-13). Even though he does not here reitér¬ 
ate this term’s definition as Kovaíorcop ( quaestor), as he does earlier and later in 
Wars, it seems that Procopius was perhaps portraying himself as something 
akin to a quaestor to Belisarius, when Belisarius had the authority equivalent 
to that of an emperor. Apart from Procopius’ own subtle self-portrayal for 
posterity, this matters, as it indicates his level of access to information and 
opportunity to process official documentation, to which I shall return. 


Procopius as participant 

Regarding his relationship with Belisarius, there are indirect and direct 
instances of his involvement and relatively cióse connection. For example, 
he reveáis intimate knowledge of a wine-producing property inherited by 
Belisarius, ‘in the suburb of Byzantium called Panteichion’ (modern Pendik, 
35 km south-east of Istanbul) on the Anatolian coast. Procopius describes 
its: abundant grape harvest; wine production; storage in many jars (sunk 
into earth) in a wine cellar; many jars bursting after eight months at fermen- 
tation (Spring 532 or 533); a ñood of wine forming a pool in the cellar; many 
amphorae being filled with that wine; Belisarius’ servants reporting it and 
his displaying the phenomenon to many friends, who then foretold many 
blessings because of it (7.35.4-8). Another good ornen relates to his presence 
in another of Belisarius’ unnamed properties: at 3.12.3-5, Procopius admits 
he ‘had been extremely terrified at the danger’ of participating in the 533 
expedition to invade Vandal Africa, but a dream ‘made him eager to go’.^^ 
This may have been at Panteichion or Rufinianae (modern Kadikóy), about 
20 km up the coast, or at a third property (1.25.21-3). In the dream, he was 
in Belisarius’ house and was instructed to ‘investigate’ a delivery and so 
‘he went out into the court’ and brought the gift bearers ‘into the house’ to 
deposit some gifts ‘in the pórtico’. He offers this as a good ornen, at least for 
Belisarius. Both anecdotes present him as rather familiar with Belisarius’ 
properties and affairs in Constantinople and suggest a well-informed re¬ 
lationship, although the population knew where the wealthy lived and the 
literary implications of these dreams limit how far they might be pushed as 
evidence. Another anecdote, from the subsequent voyage at 3.13.22-24, ex- 
plains how Antonina preserved water in glass jars (sunk into sand within an 
enclosed arca of the ship’s hold) for her husband Belisarius and his ^upTrórav, 
‘banquet-companions’,^^ doubtless including Procopius, as he certainly 
feasted with Belisarius in Carthage (3.21.5-6, quoted on p. 163). This con- 
firms a detailed knowledge of and suggests his prominent position within 
Belisarius’ household. This brings us to some examples of his direct involve¬ 
ment in military operations alongside Belisarius. 

Procopius’ self-portrayal in his writing has led to him being described as 
‘as a minor participant’ in military operations.^® Procopius tells us much 
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about his spying mission to Syracuse, as TiápaSpoí;, where he unexpectedly 
meets ‘a man who had been a fellow Citizen and friend from childhood, who 
had been living in Syracuse for a long time engaged in the shipping-business’. 
Procopius takes this anonymous friend’s anonymous slave, just returned 
from Carthage, to Belisarius to provide crucial intelligence about Vandal 
military deployments (3.14.7-13). He presents his deeds as causing Belisarius 
to transform from feeling ‘tormented’ and ‘at a loss’ (3.14.1-3) to becoming 
‘overjoyed and heaping many praises’ on him (3.14.15). In addition, he re¬ 
cords his deeds in several other episodes. He presents himself as comment- 
ing on another good ornen, at Caput Vada (modern Ras Kaboudia, 3 km 
from Chebba) on the (Tunisian) coast, when the disembarked Román troops 
‘were digging the trench’ for a fortified camp. When a ‘great abundance of 
water sprang forth from the earth’ and ‘[I]n congratulating the general, Pro¬ 
copius said that... the abundance of water, ... seemed to him the sign of an 
easy victory, and that God was foretelling a victory to them’ (3.15.34-5). He 
tells US of his marching with the army towards Carthage and describes a 
royal palace park at Grasse, where he camped (3.17.8-10). After the battle of 
Decimum, on their entry into Carthage in September 533, Procopius relates 
that, “the most trustworthy members of the expedition (orparEÚiiari SÓKipov) 
... we feasted (EÍoriáOripsv)” with Belisarius (3.21.5-6).^' Procopius relates 
his escape with Solomon from an army mutiny in Carthage to Belisarius in 
Syracuse during Easter 536 (4.14.39-41). During the 537-538 siege of Rome, 
he was sent to Naples by Belisarius to gather reinforcements, ships and 
supplies and he returned with five hundred soldiers and grain-filled ships, 
via Ostia, as well as Antonina, Belisarius’ wife (6.4.20). Procopius presents 
himself as cióse at hand to Belisarius at Auximus (6.23.23-29) and he even 
pens his own short speech (perhaps claiming importance and/or based on 
a report he had written) to a ‘perplexed’ Belisarius. In it, Procopius sug- 
gests how the diverse sounds of leather and wooden cavalry trumpets and 
thick brass infantry ones could be used to give different sounding signáis. 
He notes that Belisarius, ‘pleased with the suggestion’, conveyed the idea to 
the army in another short speech (possibly based on an order composed by 
Procopius) in order to adopt the idea. Then, when the Román army entered 
Ravenna, after its surrender in 540, he reverts from writing in the third to 
the first person (‘And while I watched’) and reflects on the war (6.29.32-4). 
These episodes serve, in part, to highlight Procopius’ prominent position 
and, perhaps in some of them, his self-importance. 

In Syracuse, Procopius meeting a childhood friend involved in shipping 
hints at his socio-economic background. It suggests that he had mixed with 
the wealthy and he is very likely to have originated from such a family in 
Caesarea, in Palestina. Indeed, it has been suggested that, when discuss- 
ing senators, ‘Procopius writes himself from the position of this class’ and 
he would have been a vir spectabilis.^^ Another of his likely sources was 
‘Antiochus, a man of Syria, but long resident in Naples for the purpose of 
carrying on a shipping business, who had a great reputation there for wisdom 
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and justice’ (5.8.21) and who Procopius credits with having tried to persuade 
the Neapolitans to surrender to Belisarius in late 536.^^ Although his mil- 
itary administration of supplies may be the solé reason why he carne into 
contad with individuáis in the shipping business in Syracuse and Naples, 
Procopius’ home city, Caesarea, was one of the most important harbours in 
the Mediterranean and he could easily have had connections and an affinity 
with merchants via his family. He tells us that he commanded a ship (3.14.11) 
and there may have been a maritime connection with Belisarius, given his 
ownership of at least two Coastal properties. However, a full exploration of 
Procopius’ shipping links would go beyond the scope of this chapter and 
I shall address it elsewhere. Whatever his origins, after his elite education 
and legal studies, he joined the army and (from 527 until c. 541) Procopius’ 
official status improved in seniority, his responsibilities increased and his 
relationship to Belisarius developed. In 542, Belisarius was prohibited from 
mixing with his associates, probably including Procopius, who had served 
him for so long.^^ This gave Procopius, TiápaSpoí; / quaestor, the decade of the 
540s to compose his writing, which leads us to its dating and génesis. 


Dating: the Codex Justinianus 1.27, Procopius’ writing and Spanish 
(Visigothic) affairs 

Dating C.J. 1.27.1-2 is relatively straightforward, because it States that it was 
first published on 13 April 534 and then republished on 16 November 534 
(addressed to Archelaus and Belisarius).^^ The rationale for republishing the 
edict is unknowable and we do not have a copy of the first versión. C.J. 1.27 
sets out the civil and military organisation for North Africa to commence on 
1 September 534 {C.J. 1.27.1.43).^® In his Secret History (14.3-4), Procopius 
asserts that Justinian composed (and read aloud) legal documents (‘although 
his speech was uncouth’), rather than leaving it to his quaestor to promúlgate 
them. Accordingly, it is conceivable that Justinian drafted parts of C.J. 1.27, 
although much of it will have been inspired from military correspondence 
and Tribonian will have been involved.^^ The dating of Procopius’ various 
writing is somewhat more complex. Wars 1-7 seem to have been first pub¬ 
lished in 550/51 along with the first shorter recensión of Buildings.^^ However, 
Peter Sarris suggests at least Wars 1-4 had been completed in 548/49.^^ 
Regarding Wars 8, Anthony Kaldellis puts its publication in 552-554.‘^*^ 
Geoffrey Greatrex considers 552 to be the initial date of its completion (ow- 
ing to the lack of any references to events post-552), although he considers 
that Procopius may have made certain corrections until 554.‘^' Naturally, any 
such corrections would depend partly on the sources available to Procopius, 
as well as his relativo interest in them to further his agenda. 

Whatever the precise dates of Procopius’ writing, they were composed and 
published ten to twenty years after the C.J. 1.27. Perhaps, he published be- 
fore the, still debated, dates of Justinian’s occupation of Southern Spain and 
Portugal (c. 551-555), but he does admit that some things ‘remained altogether 
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unknown to me’ (Buildings, 6.7.19). Procopius’ agenda is discussed in this 
volume by Franco Basso, Geoffrey Greatrex and lan Colvin. Basso and 
Greatrex demónstrate Procopius’ desire in Wars to ‘focus on the quality of 
the deeds recounted’ and ‘to nárrate at length individual episodes of heroism’. 
Colvin demonstrates that Procopius and Malalas’ have ‘peculiarities in their 
accounts to support the idea’ that their historical ‘omissions were by design’. 
Combined, these two ideas suggest that, where Procopius may have consid- 
ered high-quality deeds to be absent, he may have decided to omit historical 
Information from his account and this may explain his limited information 
about Spain in the 550s. He may not have considered the military deeds there 
to have been of sufficient quality to inelude in his writings, regardless of the 
recensión or corrections, if they did not meet his interest in heroism or calcu- 
lated omissions. However, Agathias, who continued Procopius Wars, merely 
mentions that there were Román armies ‘stationed ... in Spain’ (Historiae, 
5.13.8). This leads us to the complexities of dating Spanish affairs. 

Procopius is silent on a supposed Visigothic seizure of Septem (modern 
Ceuta), but he does provide evidence that Theudis, ruler of the Visigoths, 
had the opportunity to have seized the fort there in late 533 to early 534,^^^ 
just as the Ostrogoths seized Lilybaeum (modern Marsala), on the western 
tip of Sicily. Procopius tells a story, as reported to Belisarius by Gelimer’s 
captured Vandal envoys, Gotheus and Fuscia. In it, Theudis had heard of 
Belisarius’ conquest of Carthage before these envoys, travelling via Cádiz, 
‘found Theudis at a place far from the sea’ to seek an alliance. Theudis had 
previously heard ‘everything that had happened to the Vandals’ from mer- 
chants and he instructed the envoys to ‘go to the coast’ to ‘learn of the af¬ 
fairs at home’ (3.24.7-18). Whether Theudis took Septem in 533-534 or later 
or not at all, Justinian moved troops into mainland Spain in the early 550s. 

Jason Fossella has reconsidered the chronology of Justinian’s invasión of 
mainland Spain and one of his points relates precisely to Procopius’ silence on 
that expedition.'*^ Fossella summarises the textual evidence from Jordanes’ 
Getica, Gregory of Tours’ Historia Francorum and Isidore of Seville’s 
Historia and Chronica to conclude that while the invasión could have oceurred 
between 552 and 555, at the latest, he considers three circumstantial argu- 
ments as supporting 554 as the year of invasion.^^^^ Of these, Procopius’ silence 
is the first and Fossella ineludes the assertion that Procopius died in 553, but 
he does not consider Federico Montinaro’s 2011 publication, dating the longer 
recensión of Buildings to 554.^*^ This difference of one year might persuade 
Fossella to push the date of the invasión of Spain to 555. In any case, Fossella 
points out that, ‘No source records any specific battles, and ... may explain 
why’ Justinian’s ‘expedition to Spain was given so little attention by contem- 
porary historians: there was no glory’. This fits with the arguments presentad 
by Colvin, Basso and Greatrex (see chapters 4 and 12). If Procopius died from 
554, rather than in 553, as Fossella suggested, it follows that Justinian may 
well have invaded Spain at any time from 552 to 555 as ‘the quality of the 
deeds’ were ‘given so little attention by contemporary historians’. 
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Fossella quotes Isidore’s Chronica to summarise Justinian’s conquests: 
‘In Africa, the Vandals were destroyed by Belisarius. In Spain, Román sol- 
diers invaded because of Athanagild. In Italy, as well, Totila the king of the 
Ostrogoths was overeóme by Narses the Román Patrician.’^® Given that no 
Román commander is mentioned by Isidore, perhaps there was no major 
invasión of Spain, and instead small transfers of troops were ordered from 
North African and Mediterranean island garrisons to Spanish Coastal cities, 
such as Cartagena and Málaga, at any point from 551. They may well have 
been reinforced later. However, to be fair to Fossella’s second circumstantial 
argument, a later 554/55 date for the invasión would have been less of a strain 
on imperial resources and troops could have been more easily transferred 
to Spain, perhaps from Italy, as well as Africa and the islands. This would 
have been easier after the battles of ‘Taginae and Mons Laetarius in 552, 
and Casilinum in 554’,'*^ in which the Ostrogoths, led by Totila and Teias, 
and the invading Franks, led by Butilinus, were all defeated (Proeopius, 
8.31.1-32.20, 8.35.15-32 and Agathias, Historiae 2.6-9)^^ The 554 date for 
the defeat of the Franks might also persuade Fossella to push the date of the 
invasión of Spain to 555. However, the Román army that won the battles of 
Taginae and Mons Laetarius in 552, and Casilinum in 554, arrived in Italy 
by land after marehing through the Balkans. This means that shipping was 
available for use elsewhere and the troops used to invade Spain are just as, if 
not more, likely to have been transferred from Afriea, via Septem and/or the 
Pityussae-Balearic arehipelago, to the Spanish coasts between 551 and 555. 


Génesis of Proeopius’ Wars 4, Buildings 6 and 
Codex Justinianus 1.27.2 

We order a duke to be appointed for Sardinia, with headquarters beside 
the mountains where the Barbaricini can be seen, who shall have sueh 
number of soldiers as a guard as you [Belisarius] may deem proper. 

The ‘Barbarieini’ of Sardinia feature in ñame and context in C.J. 1.27.2.3, 
Wars 4.13.41-5 and Buildings 6.7.12-13. C.J. 1.27.2.3 is direetly eomparable 
to Wars 4.13.41-5, where Proeopius records, some months after Belisarius 
had delegated authority in Afriea to Solomon before his own return to Con- 
stantinople in Spring 534, that 

Solomon ... went to Carthage ... prepared generáis and another army 
and a ñeet of ships for an expedition against the Moors who dwell in the 
island of Sardinia; ... the mountains which are near Caranalis, ... being 
called Barbaricini by the natives.^*^ 


When wintering in Carthage, Belisarius probably reeeived a status re- 
port from Cyril in Sardinia regarding the Barbaricini, deeided to send 
reinforeements, gave orders to prepare them in Carthage and informed 
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Constantinople. On leaving Carthage in early Spring 534, Belisarius dele- 
gated authority to Solomon, who carried out the orden Procopius will have 
been involved in processing related paperwork. Information from such re- 
ports will have informed the C. J. in 534 and Procopius’ own Wars, fifteen 
years laten Moreover, this relates to Buildings, where Procopius writes, 

There is a city on ... Sardinia, called by the Romans Traianifortress [de- 
leted by Haury] Forum.^^ This Justinian has supplied with a wall which 
it did not have before, but instead it lay exposed to the island Moors, 
who are called Barbaricini.^^ 

The use of barbaricini I BapPapiKÍvoi in three sources probably ties their 
geneses together, as they are unlikely to be talking about the same thing 
completely independently and by coincidence. Procopius’ transliteration 
from Latin to Greek, barbaricini to arrive at BapPapvKvvoi, is repeated for 
Mallorca (Maiorica to MaiopÍKa), Menorca (Minorica to MvvopÍKa) and 
Ibiza (Ebusus to 'Eponoá). Despite the continuing use of Latin as the offi- 
cial language of the army and government, Procopius, writing in Greek, 
could have used ‘Kromyoussa’ for Baliaris Maior!Maiorica and ‘Meloussa 
for Baliaris Minar!Minorica, which form ‘the Gymnesia or Baliares’ is- 
lands, the Baleario Islands (Mallorca and Menorca). These translitera- 
tions hint at his use of Latin sources, probably including maps and lists, in 
the preparation of his writing.^^ 

Wars 4.5.1-11 and C.J. 1.27.2.2-4 discuss very similar strategic conquests, 
because they were based on similar military Information. Procopius could 
have and, being legally trained, probably did read C.J. 1.27 before compos- 
ing Wars. However, since he was a participant in the 533-534 expedition, 
as Belisarius’ TiápaSpoí; / quaestor, he had privileged access to information. 
His role led him to process some of it during the expedition, and C.J. 1.27 
will have been partly based on that, via reports he will have composed or 
overseen. Interestingly, Procopius gives more details entirely absent from 
C.J. 1.27. Perhaps this was arbitrary or Procopius may have wished to 
indirectly criticise Justinian or promote Belisarius or possibly the infor¬ 
mation missing from C.J. 1.27 had not reached Constantinople by April 
534. If the latter, Procopius was filling a gap, which redates some events 
slightly. Perhaps the information was intentionally kept out of C.J. 1.27 in 
534. Either way, both the génesis of C.J. 1.27.1-2 and parts of Wars were 
partly based on information gained from military reports, many of which 
Procopius processed during the 533-534 campaign. This places Procopius 
both as a contributor to the génesis of C.J. 1.27 and an informed reader 
of it, which raises questions. I suggest he, in turn, used his knowledge and 
experience, gained during his administrative responsibilities during that 
and other campaigns, and possibly from C.J. 1.27 itself, to compose parts 
of his writing (see Wars, 1.1.3 cited on pp. 4-5). I shall compare several 
similarities between C.J. 1.27 and parts of Wars in the following. 
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Reporting to Constantinople 

Apart from Belisarius’ reports to Justinian, processed by Procopius, another 
commander directly involved in the génesis of C.J. 1.27.1-2 was Solomon 
(c. 500-544), who carne from the Dara area on the eastern frontier,^'^ where 
Belisarius had defeated the Persians in 530.^^ Solomon had accompanied 
Belisarius’ expedition to Vandal Africa, as a commander ‘of the foederati’ 
and ‘was acting as manager (domesticus) for the general Belisarius’ (3.11.5). 
He took part in the battle of Decimum (3.19.13) in September 533 and, after 
the capture of Carthage, ‘Solomon was sent to the emperor in order to an- 
nounce what had been accomplished’ (3.24.19). Solomon will have arrived 
in Constantinople to report to Justinian during Autumn 533 and C.J. 1.27 
will probably have been composed between his arrival and April 534. Similar 
reporting would have provided information about the Román victory, in 
December 533, at the battle of Tricamarum (when Belisarius’ army seized 
Vandal wealth, warriors and women), repairs to the fortifications of Carthage 
and of Gelimer’s flight. He fled towards Hippo Regius (modern Annaba in 
north-east Algeria), about a third of the distance from Carthage to Caesarea 
(modern Cherchell, 88 km west of Algiers) in Mauretania II on the north 
coast and, to avoid being caught, he hid on Mount Papua in Numidia with 
some Mauri (4.2.4-4.4.26). Other reports will have been sent over the Win- 
ter of 533-534 to update Justinian, including those by Belisarius’ slanderers 
(4.8.2-6). Similarly, Justinian will have been informed of Belisarius’ consoli- 
dation of Africa (as far west as the Atlantic and east as Trípoli) and the West¬ 
ern Mediterranean islands. He will have learned of the failure of Belisarius’ 
anonymous men to take control of Lilybaeum from the Goths. 

Much of this information will have been processed by Procopius as 
Belisarius’ TiápcSpoí; / quaestor and communicated to Justinian and, at least 
in part, to Belisarius’ domesticus, Solomon, in Constantinople. Those reports 
will have informed the composition of C.J. 1.27, which almost reads as a re- 
phrased report, which Belisarius will have had someone such as Procopius 
write to inform Justinian, possibly via Solomon, of what had been achieved 
and planned. Solomon sailed back (4.8.4) to Africa by about February 
534, perhaps with a document containing information similar to C.J. 1.27. 
Gelimer surrendered around March 534 and Belisarius soon sailed to 
Constantinople with him, the captured Vandal warriors (who later served in 
the East) and the Vandal royal treasure, captured at Hippo Regius. Solomon 
was left in charge at Carthage to respond to a Mauri revolt. Procopius could 
have used material from the C.J. 1.27.1-2, as it was published over fifteen 
years before his Wars and Buildings. However, it is likely that the common 
source was comprised of military correspondence and it is likely that much 
of it had been processed by Procopius in 533-534 as he handled official doc- 
umentation.^® Given his role as TcápsSpoí; / quaestor to Belisarius, Procopius 
will have prepared such documents. This would suggest that, however in- 
directly, Procopius will have had some hand in the génesis of C.J. 1.27.1-2, 
which he doubtless consulted whilst composing his writing. 
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Parí Two: Belisarius’ military strategy in the Mediterranean 

The C.J. 1.27.pr. 1 refers to Justinian as ‘imp. c. ñav. iust. alaman, gotthic. 
francic. germanic. antic. alanic. vvandalic. afric. plus felix incl. victor ac tri- 
umphator semper’ to praise Justinian as a ‘pious, fortúnate, renowned victor 
and ever conqueror’, at least in some form, of the Alamanni, Goths, Franks, 
Germans, Antae, Alans and Vandals, many of whom had settled in provinces 
of the empire in the fifth century, in addition to the Africans.^^ Jordanes offers 
a less pretentious description by claiming Justinian’s rule over, after Belisar¬ 
ius’ defeat of, the Vandals, Africans and Goths (possibly referring to Visig- 
oths based in Spain, as well as Ostrogoths in Italy and the Balkans): 

Haec laudanda progenies laudabiliori principi cessit et fortiori duci 
manus dedit, cuius fama nullis saeculis nullisque silebitur aetatibus, 
sed victor ac triumphator lustinianus imperator et cónsul Belesarius 
Vandalici Africani Geticique dicentur. 

lordanis de origine actibusque getarum (60.315) 

This glorious race yielded to an even more glorious prince and surren- 
dered to a more valiant leader, whose fame shall be silenced by no ages 
or cycles of years; for the victorious and triumphant Emperor Justinian 
and his cónsul Belisarius shall be named and known as Vandalicus, 
Africanus and Geticus.^^ 

Jordanes, Getica (60.315) 

Regardless of the extent of the common génesis of C.J. 1.27 and Wars, via 
military reports and howmuch Procopius had a hand in them (see Part One), 
it is interesting to compare parts of Wars and C.J. 1.27. They tell us about 
Belisarius’ military strategy and civil and military administrative ar- 
rangements in the Western Mediterranean. Predictably, Wars and C.J. 
sometimes corrobórate information from each other and sometimes there 
are subtle differences. Approximately thirty per cent of C.J. 1.27.1 has 
religious references, the remainder being mostly directives. Procopius pro¬ 
vides contextual information. For example, he tells us that, in the year of 
533, when the imperial fleet and army attacked the Vandals, Justinian had 
sent envoys to Italy for sepárate disingenuous talks with Theodahad and 
Amalasuntha (5.3.4-29) about their handing Italian sovereignty to the em¬ 
pire in return for imperial honours. Prior to the Román fleet arriving, at 
Caput Vada in 533, the Vandal king, Gelimer, had sent envoys to Theudis, 
ruler of the Visigoths in Spain, to propose an alliance (3.24.7-18). At the 
start of the Vandal war, Gelimer put Bonifatius, a YpapparEÚí; (scribe),^^ in 
charge of ‘a swift ship and, placing all the royal treasure in it’ and ordered 
him to anchor at Hippo Regius (4.4.33-4). If things were not favourable 
to the Vandals, Bonifatius was to sail to Spain and go to Theudis, with 
whom Gelimer would hope to flnd safety in Spain. This account echoes 
Procopius’ account of Justinian’s apparent preparation for escape with a 
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treasure-laden ship during the Nika insurrection of 532 in Constantino- 
ple (1.24.32-37). It foreshadows similar possibilities for Amalasuntha and 
Theodahad. It foreshadows the Italian Gothic hopes of an alliance with 
Theudis of Spain after Belisarius thrice declined the Gothic crown in 540 
(6.30.15-27).®*^ Procopius’ account therefore shows awareness of Western 
Mediterranean politics, the strategic importance of Spain as a potential 
ally of the Vandals in 533 and of the Ostrogoths of Italy from 540. C.J. 
1.27.2.2 hints at a similar strategic awareness regarding Spain, Gaul and 
the Franks (see p. 172). 

To outline this strategic awareness, Map 10.1 shows the stipulated mil- 
itary control of North Africa and Sardinia from 534, according to C.J. 
1.27.2, outlined previously. Map 10.2 illustrates Belisarius’ additional con- 
quests, including Ibiza, Mallorca, Menorca and Corsica (attempted at 
Lilybaeum), with his chosen commanders positioned to support each other 
in the Western Mediterranean from 534, according to Procopius (4.5.1-11), 
outlined below. 

Organising the diocese of‘Africa’, including the islands 

C.J. 1.27.1 (see p. 164) was addressed to Archelaus, Praetorian Prefect of 
Africa, regarding civil and military administrative arrangements. However, 
Belisarius put Solomon, previously his domesticus, in charge of Africa on 
his own departure from Carthage in the early Spring of 534 (4.8.4). This is 
precisely when C.J. 1.27 was first published, April 534. So, C.J. 1.27 was 
probably composed around the time that Solomon left Constantinople 
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Map 10.2 Procopius Wars, 4.5.1-11, records Belisarius’ additional conquests in- 
cluding Ibiza, Mallorca, Menorca and Corsica (attempted at Lilybaeum) 
with bis chosen commanders positioned to support each other in the 
Western Mediterranean, 534. 

for Carthage, with Archelaus in post, but by the time it was promulgated, 
Belisarius had appointed Solomon. He oversaw government along the 
lines of C.J. 1.27.1.12, which stipulated seven provinces of the diocese 
at Tingi (70 km along the coast west of Septem), Carthage (the capital), 
Byzacium, Tripolis, Numidia, Mauritania and Sardinia. One of the eco- 
nomic incentives for the conquest is apparent at C.J. 1.27.1.15-18, which 
mentions the importance of protecting taxpayers six times and C.J. 
1.27.2.11 mentions them three times. C.J. 1.27.1.43 commands that all 
mensures be put: 

... into effect on Ist September of the coming 13th indiction (534), cause 
it to be obeyed and to become known to all by public edicts ... We have, 
with the aid of God, made provisión for military magistrates and their 
officials, and for the whole army in another ordinance.®^ 

This other ordinance, C.J. 1.27.2, was addressed to Belisarius, Master of 
Offices in the Orient. It is this second part that is of most interest to compare 
with Procopius’ Wars. Only approximately ten per cent of C.J. 1.27.2 has re- 
ligious references. The public edicts would certainly have soon reached the 
attention of the, as yet unconquered, western kingdoms of the Alamanni, 
Goths, Franks, Germans and Antae; the already subjected Alans and 
Vandals; the Africans (several Mauri tribes continued to resist across North 
Africa) and no doubt the empire’s other neighbours, including the Persians. 
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The content of C.J. 1.27.2.2 may have been of some concern to the Goths in 
Italy and Spain, and perhaps to the Franks in Gaul from 534 (see C.J. 1.27.2.2, 
cited below). Procopius’ Wars explains that Belisarius had pursued addi- 
tional conquests within an enhanced Román strategy from 534, compared 
to that advocated by C.J. 1.27. Perhaps the C.J. 1.27 had lacked full reports 
or decided to exelude certain Information. C.J. 1.27.2 starts with Justinian 
mentioning the ‘firmly established eternal peace (of 532) with the Persians’, 
his having ‘overthrown the bitterest enemies and the mightiest tyrants’ (such 
as Gelimer), ‘overeóme many difficulties’, been permitted ‘to protect Africa 
and again reduce it to our power’ and ‘we are confident that ... it will be 
well governed and firmly retained under our rule’. C.J. 1.27.2.1-3 appoints 
provincial commanders, duces, in: Tripolis with a headquarters at Greater 
Leptis; Byzacena at Capsa and Theleptis alternately; Numidia at Constantia 
(60 km inland); Mauritania at Caesarea and Sardinia (plus a tribune in Sep- 
tem). Procopius mentions Pudentius as a local leader in Tripolis before 533 
and Tattimuth being sent there with a small army (3.10.22-24) to support 
him, and both being reinforced by Belisarius to resist the Mauri (4.5.10). 

Interestingly, the second order within this part, at C.J. 1.27.2.2, deais spe- 
cifically with the fort at Septem,^^ naval forces, Spain, Gaul and the Franks: 

Your Magnitude [Belisarius] shall put... opposite Spain, at... Septem ... 
soldiers ... with their tribune, a man of prudence and in all things devoted 
to the empire, who can guard both the Crossing itself, and report to the 
worshipful duke all things that take place in Spain, in Gaul and among the 
Franks, so that the duke himself may report these things to Your Magni¬ 
tude. You will also cause ... dromones to be stationed at this Crossing .. 

As noted above, the plans for North Africa and Sardinia, outlined in 
C.J. 1.27 and communicated by edict from 534, could have been of con¬ 
cern to the western kingdoms in Spain, Gaul and Italy, as well as Persia 
(all except Italy are mentioned).®"^ Moreover, Belisarius’ additional con¬ 
quests resulted in imperial control of Ibiza, Mallorca, Menorca and 
Corsica, with his chosen commanders and troops deployed there, as well 
as in Septem and Caesarea, by Spring 534 (Wars, 4.5.1-11). This meant that 
the principal ports of North-West Africa and the islands of the Western 
Mediterranean were controlled by Belisarius’ loyalists. These additional 
conquests would have been viewed even more seriously by the western 
kingdoms, as the islands provide strategic steppingstones to move troops 
between Africa and Southern Europe. In 535, Belisarius sailed westwards 
from Constantinople with an army allegedly en route to Carthage, but 
on arriving at Sicily, which was inadequately defended, he conquered it 
(5.5.4). Had Sicily been well-defended, Belisarius would have continued 
to Carthage to consolídate the province and had the option, Justinian’s 
political machinations with Amalasuntha and Theodahad permitting, and 
once Italy was secured, of invading Spain from Formentera/Ibiza and 
Septem. 
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Belisañus’ loyalists 

In Wars, Procopius ñames the first ‘tribune’ sent to Septem by Belisarius, 
in early 534, as a certain John, one of his own guardsmen (4.5.6). The near- 
est dux was stationed at Caesarea in Mauritania II, named by Procopius 
as a different John, with ‘an infantry unit’ that Belisarius ‘usually com- 
manded himself’ (4.5.5). He could pass reports received from Septem onto 
Belisarius at Carthage. It may be significant that Belisarius assigned this 
particular infantry unit to Caesarea in Mauritania II, as it suggests a strat¬ 
egy, by guarding that ‘great and populous city’ on the coast, of supporting 
his chosen commanders in the Western Mediterranean.^^ Had his strategy 
been more focused on controlling Caesarea’?, hinterland, he would doubtless 
have assigned a cavalry unit, which could have patrolled inland. Caesarea 
was an importan! staging post along a Mediterranean-Atlantic trade route, 
especially from the west to east, because of the sea curren!. The dromones 
mentioned in C.J. MI 1.1 were probably selected from the ninety-two that 
had accompanied the invasión fleet in 533 (3.11.15-16). C.J. 1.27.2 appoints a 
‘tribune’ at Septem. Then, at C.J. 1.27.2.3, it orders that a dux ‘be appointed 
for Sardinia’ (see Part One, Génesis section, pp. 166-7), which was impor¬ 
tan! for controlling trade routes. Procopius’ sequence and details are differ¬ 
ent in Wars, where he first ñames Cyril as the commander of Sardinia and 
Corsica,®® then John in Caesarea second, John in Septem third, Apollinarius 
in Ibiza, Mallorca and Menorca fourth and Pudentius and Tattimuth in 
Tripoli last (4.5.2-10). Gelimer had prioritised Sardinia over Tripoli, too 
(3.11.22). C.J. 1.27 does not mention Apollinarius and his islands or Corsica 
at all. This contrasts with Procopius significantly. 

Procopius tells us much about Apollinarius. He was of Italian origin, 
but had grown up in Vandal Africa. He had served, and been rewarded by, 
Hilderic, king of the Vandals (523-530). He had then entreated Justinian to 
assist Hilderic before joining the expedition in 533 against Gelimer, proving 
his bravery in the war, especially at the battle of Tricamarum in December 
533. He not only seems to have been known to Justinian but, moreover, 
Procopius specifies that Belisarius sent him to the islands of Ibiza, Mallorca 
and Menorca, ‘near the point where the Ocean fiows in’ and therefore en route 
to strategically importan! Septem (4.5.7-9). Miguel Angel Cau Ontiveros and 
Catalina Mas Florit argüe that, ‘Apollinarius must have been in charge of the 
first Byzantine administration of the insular territory because of the use of 
the verb ‘to confide’ in the passage’.®^ At 4.5.9, referring to the brave perfor¬ 
mance of Apollinarius during the battle of Tricamarum, we have: 

Ktti áTi’ aÚToñ Toñ EpYon EskcrápiOí; tuí; viíoouí; oí ráoSs é;rcTpc»|/£. 

I, com a premi de les seves gestes li confia aqüestes illes.^^ 

Como recompense por su actuación, Belisario le confió estas islas.®^ 

As a result of his deeds there Belisarius entrusted to him these islands.™ 


Apollinarius must have been in charge of the first Justinianic administration 
of the insular territory, because he was sent there by Belisarius, regardless of 
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the verb. However, the verb could be used to argüe for degrees of autonomy 
enjoyed by such administrators. Interestingly, a TLG lemmatised search 
for é7réTpEV|/E within the writings of Procopius reveáis it was only used three 
times, at 2.1.9, 3.10.26 and 4.5.9. At 2.1.9, the comes sacrarum largitionum 
is entrusted with important negotiations regarding tribute on the eastern 
frontier.^* His second use of é7réTpE\|/E is strikingly similar to that at 4.5.9. At 
3.10.26, Procopius tells us, 

TOÚTO) T(a PcóSa ó PEkípEp SapSd) rf|v vfjoov é;TéTp£\i/E, cpulaKríí; te eveku 
K ttl (pópov TÓV ÉTléTElOV áTTOCpÉpElV. 

A este Godas le confió Gelimer la isla de Cerdeña, para su vigilancia 
y para la recaudación del tributo annual.^^ 

To this Goda Gelimer entrusted the island of Sardinia, in order both 
to guard the island and to pay over the annual tribute.^^ 

Apollinarius’ orders for Ibiza, Mallorca and Menorca were not specified, but 
the idea of the second clause within 3.10.26 may be inferred from the context 
of 4.5.9 and perhaps applied to it, supporting the obvious implication that 
Apollinarius’ task included guarding the island and administering taxation. 
In addition, he was perfectly placed to observe Eastern Spain and Southern 
Ostrogothic Gaul, and to report to a dux in Caesarea in Mauretania II or 
in Sardinia. If the former, this would match the orders of the tribune John 
at Septem, thereby increasing the importance of the dux in Caesarea. Cau 
and Mas suggest that the islands ‘formed part, probably, of Mauritania II 
with Septem’, although they add that, with the loss of imperial possessions in 
North Africa and Southern Spain in the seventh century and Septem in 711, 
these ‘islands were the possible headquarters of a body of the’ imperial ñeet, 
‘which would have been under the control of the patrician of Sardinia.’’'^ 
The sea currents make Communications with Sardinia easier, and the dux 
there would have had a ñeet from 534 to communicate with Corsica, and so 
overseeing the Balearic-Pityussae archipelago was feasible. Cyprian Brood- 
bank’s map of the Mediterranean Sea, showing major maritime topograph- 
ical features, demonstrates that sea currents facilitate transport between 
Sardinia, Corsica, Ibiza, Mallorca and Menorca, which together would 
have made a sensible administrative unit.^^ However, the dux in Caesarea 
had to have had a ñeet, too, and he oversaw the dromons based at Septem 
via the tribune. The currents complicate travel between the North African 
coast and these islands. However, it did occur, as demonstrated by Josep 
Amengual i Batle’s source-based map.’^ When Bonifatius tried to reach 
such islands, he was prevented by a storm and so could not escape either by 
sail or oar (4.4.35-38). Travelling from Septem to Caesarea in Mauritania II 
is more straightforward by means of the current, and a return journey west- 
wards could have been made easier via these islands because of sea currents. 
Procopius tells us that the dux of Sardinia, mentioned in the C.J., also gov- 
erned Corsica, which is not mentioned in the C.J. Likewise, Ibiza, Mallorca 
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and Minorica, unmentioned in the C.J., may have been administered by 
Apollinarius, but governed via the dux of Sardinia from 534. Indeed, the 
absence of these islands from the C.J., as with Corsica, may imply that all 
were governed by the dux on Sardinia. 


The Pityussae-Balearics Islands 

On the Sardinian side of Mallorca at Pollentia, there is evidence of late an- 
tique refortification of the forum, which may relate to the building programme 
mentioned in C.J. at 1.27.2.14, discussed laten Justinian will have known 
from reports about these places, unmentioned in C.J. 1.27, and so we might 
contémplate whether their absence from the C. J. was entirely arbitrary. Ibiza 
and Tormentera (‘Ophiusa or Columbraría’) together form the ‘Pityussae 
Islands’.^^ Tormentera boasts the foundations of a Román castellum at Can 
Blai, which is situated at the centre of an isthmus, merely 25 km south of 
Ibiza, and has controlling views of the sea, north to Ibiza and around an 
approximately ninety degree are to the east, including towards Mallorca, 140 
km NE. Its second are of views runs about ninety degrees towards the port 
of Cartagena, Spain, 230 km SW and across the south towards Caesarea, 
240 km SE. Trom the Balearic-Pityussae archipelago, ships can be seen ap- 
proaching from one point or another and there is a heritage of watchtowers 
dating from antiquity, which culminated in a network of eighteenth-century 
structures. The Pityussae Islands are much closer to mainland Spain than 
the Baleario Islands (Mallorca and Menorca). The castellum at Can Blai was 
located at a strategic point and, had Justinian’s negotiations with the Gothic 
monarchy to reabsorb Italy into the empire in 533-535 been successful, per- 
haps Belisarius would have used Ibiza/Tormentera as a forward base against 
Spain. Politics and luck resulted in Belisarius seizing Sicily in 535 and in- 
vading Italy in 536 but these islands were available for use in the 550s during 
Justinian’s invasión of Spain (see pp. 164-6, Part One: Dating: the Codex 
Justinianus 1.27, Procopius’ writing and Spanish (Visigothic) affairs). 

The conquest of the Balearic-Pityussae Islands in 534 certainly relates 
to imperial economic interests and Belisarius’ strategic intentions. They 
formed an important staging post along the Mediterranean-Atlantic trade 
route, especially from the east to west, because of the sea currents. It is per- 
haps important to note Belisarius’ swiftness in conquering these islands. By 
contras!, the Romans of the Republic, the Vandals of North Africa and the 
Umayyads of North Africa, demonstrated a less pressing interest in con¬ 
trolling them. Because they already controlled Mediterranean trade, the 
Romans waited until c. 123 BC to conquer the Balearles, whilst the Pityussae 
were left to their own devices for several more decades. The Romans lost 
control of these islands in the fifth century to the Vandals, who only took 
over several decades after seizing North Africa, as they Consolidated their 
expansión. Trom North Africa, the Umayyads prioritised control of the 
Iberian Península and invaded Gaul. Economically, the Balearic-Pityussae 
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Islands were more important to imperially taxed trade in the 530s, because 
Justinian did not control the Northern Italian, Gallic and Spanish ports. 
Power over these islands provided protection to North Africa and control 
over trade routes to the Western Mediterranean and to the Atlantic, as an 
alternative to power over the Northern Italian, Gallic and Spanish ports. 
However, apart from any plans he had for these islands, Belisarius will 
not have wished to leave them vulnerable to Visigothic occupation or as 
a vacuum for remnant Vandals or local magnates to fill. After Belisarius 
entrusted them to Apollinarius (in early 534), they remained under East Ro¬ 
mán control until 902/3, when the Umayyads took over. Belisarius’ speed in 
seizing them must have had strategic and economic significance. Perhaps 
the conquest of the Balearic-Pityussae Islands is not mentioned in C.J. 1.27 
because the relevant report had not reached Constantinople by April 534. If 
so, Procopius would be adding Information, which redates their occupation 
to some weeks or months later in 534. 


Italian (Ostrogothic) affaivs 

Another place that Procopius mentions but C.J. 1.27 does not is Lilybaeum. 
Procopius tells us that Belisarius ordered Cyril to recover Corsica as well as 
Sardinia and then some (unnamed) men were sent ‘to Sicily in order to take 
the fortress in Lilybaeum, but [were] repulsed ... the Goths by no means saw 
fit to yield any part of Sicily’ (4.5.11). This was provocative of Belisarius, 
especially in view of the fact that the Goths had facilitated his expedition to 
Africa by offering anchorage and a market for ‘indispensible supplies, and 
a multitude of horses’ (5.3.22) on Sicily a few months earlier, in September 
533. Procopius tells us that this led to an exchange of letters and reports 
between Belisarius and the Goths, involving their regent queen, Amalasun- 
tha (4.5.12-25). It suggests Justinian and Belisarius were seeking to seize 
an opportunity, generate political pressure against the Gothic monarchy 
and to establish a casus belli for future expansión. In 534, it became known 
that King Athalaric was fatally ill and he died in October that year. Under 
Gothic pressure, Amalasuntha invited her cousin, Theodahad, to rule 
jointly - ‘the figure of the imperilled heroine as the casus belli behind a mil- 
itary invasión was a literary conceit that reached back to Homer’.^^ Within 
seven months (April 535), Theodahad staged a coup, imprisoned and then 
had Amalasuntha murdered.™ Procopius’ ‘characterization of Amalasuen- 
tha’s death as casus belli may be one of the places where historical veracity is 
eclipsed by the narrative impulse’.^® Within weeks, in Spring 535, Belisarius 
then arrived at and started to conquer a very lightly defended Sicily, which 
suggests an attack was either unexpected or that Theodahad was complicit. 
It is unsurprising that the failure to take the fort at Lilybaeum from the 
Goths was not mentioned in C.J. 1.27, as it was nothing to celébrate (or the 
reports and letters had not reached Constantinople in time). The recovery 
of Corsica perhaps went hand in hand with that of Sardinia. However, it is 
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more surprising that C.J. 1.27 does not mention Apollinarius being sent to 
Ibiza, Mallorca and Menorca, unless they went hand in hand with Sardinia, 
as Corsica did. 


Strategy 

The tribune at Septem {C.J. 1.27.2.2,), was ideally located to report to a 
dux, ‘all things that take place in Spain, in Gaul and among the Franks, so 
that the duke himself may report these things to’ Belisarius in Carthage. 
Information could have been gathered via the Atlantic coast. The dux 
was probably John in Caesarea, as Cyril was farther away in Sardinia and 
Corsica (and in an ideal position to observe and report on things taking 
place in Southern Gaul and Italy). As John in Caesarea was to receive such 
reports from Septem to pass to Carthage, it may have been advantageous for 
reports from Apollinarius in the Balearic-Pityussae Islands to be sent via a 
different route to Carthage, so that they could be compared. The obvious 
route was either direct to Carthage or via Sardinia, from where these islands 
were controlled in the eighth century, although they may have been linked 
with Mauritania //in the sixth. 

C.J. 1.27.2.4 stipulates that all the duces: 

... shall watch over the provinces committed to their care, protect our 
subjects unharmed from every incursión of enemies, and by invoking the 
help of God day and night, and by diligent labour, extend the African 
provinces to the limits where the Román republic had its boundaries be- 
fore the invasión of the Vandals and the Mauri, and which were guarded 
by the ancient military watches, as is shown by the forts and burgs (sicut 
ex clusuris et burgis ostenditur). 

Justinian’s stated commitment to extending his authority to the ancient 
border within the diocese of Africa is comparable with Procopius’ asser- 
tion that Solomon ‘restored the republic completely’ (4.19.3). C.J. 1.27.2.4a 
orders the duces and soldiers to ‘strive to seize and hold the cities which 
were occupied near the forts and boundaries (prope clusuras et fines), when 
they were under the control of Rome, after having, with the aid of God, 
expelled the enemy from these regions’. Moreover, they were to ‘proceed 
to those places where the former boundaries and forts of the provinces (fines 
et clusurae provinciarum) were when the African provinces were under the 
sway of the Román government’. 1.27.2.4b expresses the hope that this ‘will 
soon come to pass in our time’, so that ‘the enemy can make no incursions 
into or devástate any places which our subjects occupy’. This would suggest 
at least a suspicion, probably based on military intelligence and reports, 
at the time of composition in early 534, that the Mauri were likely to re¬ 
tábate against the treatment that Justinian’s State had in mind for them. 
C.J. 1.27.2.5 States ‘the number of soldiers, infantry or cavalry (milites sive 
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pedestres sive equites), which ought to be placed on each border to guard the 
provinces and the cities, should be arranged by Your Magnitude [Belisarius]... 
and reported to us {et nobis referat)’. This confirms that reports were to be 
sent by Belisarius after he decided on troop dispositions. Caesarea is an ex- 
ample of a place where Procopius has Belisarius explicitly deploy a particu¬ 
lar infantry unit in a strategic city, with a loyal dux of his choosing. It seems 
that, at the time of the composition of the C.J., Justinian (or Belisarius 
himself) planned for Belisarius to remain in North Africa for some time 
to organise the province, re-establish the ancient borders, report on troop 
deployments and redesign the fortifications of large cities or border forts so 
‘that they can be well guarded by a few’ before returning to Constantinople 
{C.J. 1.27.2.13-14). Anthony Kaldellis cites C.J. 1.27.2.15 as Justinian 
ordering Belisarius to return, but it States, ‘When the time comes that 
Your Magnitude, having arranged everything, shall have returned to us, 
as ordered’ and this order refers to C.J. 1.27.2.13-14, which was a series of 
tasks that Solomon took several years to achieve. 


Controlling the diocese of‘Africa’, including the islands 

However, by the time the public versión of the C.J. had ‘become known to 
all by public edicts’ from Constantinople to the frontiers of the empire, in¬ 
cluding Africa, from April 534, Belisarius was already sailing back towards 
Constantinople. Procopius tells us that he decided to return ‘to clear himself 
of the charge (of treason) and to proceed against his slanderers’ (4.8.4).^^ Just 
before Belisarius sailed from Carthage, some Mauri rebelled and attacked 
the locáis, ‘For the soldiers were both few in each place on the frontier and 
still unprepared, so that they would not have been able to stand against 
the barbarians as they made inroads at every point’ (4.8.21). We may infer 
that the few soldiers were ‘still unprepared’, in the sense that they had not 
had time to reconstruct fortifications. Belisarius left Solomon to deal with 
the Mauri and to organise Africa. A year later, as noted before, Belisarius 
was resent ‘to Carthage’, but with secret orders to take Sicily. C.J. 1.27.2 
instructs Belisarius to remain in Africa until all is organised and its repub- 
lication, in November 534, carne after he had returned to Constantinople. 

So as to defend reconquered territory, C.J. 1.27.2.14, suggesting rational 
refortification of cities and fortlets along the border, reads: 

And in the meanwhile, if it shall appear to Your Magnitude that some 
cities or forts (castella) established on the border are too large, and can- 
not on that account be properly protected, you will arrange to have them 
constructed in such manner that they can be well guarded by a few.^^ 


In addition to the city on Sardinia called Traiani fortress Forum (see 
p. 167), another city that is a candidato to have been provided with rede- 
signed fortifications along these lines for this purpose is Pollentia (Alcúdia, 
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Mallorca). It must have been part of the diocese of Africa, along with 
Sardinia and Corsica, and was located on the northern boundary of it. In 
1927, the base of a circular tower, with a diameter of 6.7 m, built with very 
large, regular blocks was discovered there, which was considered to have 
been a defensive or monumental structure at the time,^^ but it might have 
been a watchtower. Recent archaeological evidence confirms that Pollentia 
was refortified on a smaller scale with a double wall, approximately 4.5 m 
wide, surrounding the forum, with square towers, reusing very regular 
ashlar blocks of local calcarenite, secured with caementicium, positioned 
within a foundation trench, where ceramics suggest a terminus post quem of 
the mid-late fifth century.^"^ The Vandals, who took control of these islands 
then, were known for destroying or not maintaining city fortifications and 
so are very unlikely to have built these walls. Although based only on a 
visual impression of the remains of the fortifications, judging by the size 
and quality of the walls, it seems unlikely that the city could have afforded 
to build them without imperial know-how and finance, which was unlikely 
in the fifth century. The next best opportunity for this was from 534, when 
Apollinarius arrived, swiftly followed by C.J. 1.27.2.14. So, Pollentia’s late 
antique refortification may have been instigated in the mid-530s, as a result 
of Belisarius’ strategy and Justinian’s edict, partly processed by Procopius, 
but precise dating is forthcoming. 


Conclusión 

Apart from providing strategic options for potential conquests, control of 
the Western Mediterranean islands and coastlines meant that Constantinople 
controlled almost all Mediterranean trade routes and linked it to those of 
the Atlantic, including Britain (significant amounts of sixth-century Eastern 
Mediterranean ceramics have been found at Tintagel and Vigo). Although 
the Vandal treasure brought a short-term windfall and Justinian might 
have hoped that African taxes would have provided medium-term income, 
the benefits of controlling the trade routes had longer-term economic ad- 
vantages, even without African land tax revenues. Whilst Constantinople 
gradually lost control of its western conquests, from the late sixth until the 
eleventh centuries, the harbours were held for as long as possible (for exam- 
ple, Septem until 711). This suggests that it was economically viable to do so. 
Justinian’s overarching objective seems to have been an economic strategy 
to control the trade routes of the Mediterranean and beyond to those of the 
Atlantic Ocean, Black and Red Seas. 

The process of composition and timing of the publicad on of C.J. 1.27 
reveáis that it cannot be entirely what it purports to be. It is most likely to 
have been extensively informed by recycling military correspondence orig- 
inating from Belisarius and processed by Procopius in the seven months 
between their arriving in Africa and its completion in April 534, when he was 
TiápcSpoí; / quaestor to the general. The dating and génesis of C.J. 1.27 and 
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Procopius’ Works are linked, as our author informed C.J. 1.27 as military 
TiápaSpoí; / quaestor and responded to it, and other legislation, as a historian. 
Dating Spanish (Visigothic) affairs precisely is not possible with our cur- 
rent sources. Comparing C.J. 1.27 to parts of Procopius’ works enables us 
to better understand Belisarius’ military strategy, which links to Justinian’s 
economic strategy in the sixth century, with a legacy until at least the tenth. 
Financial security is one essential element required before initiating war, 
whereas it seems Justinian aimed to gain it from war. It seems that only John 
the Cappadocian reminded Justinian of the financial risks of attacking the 
Vandals (3.10.7-17). Another essential element required for war, outlined 
by Thucydides in his speech by Archidamus, is the possession of a navy.^^ 
Justinian certainly had one of those and Procopius of Caesarea, in Palestina, 
certainly appreciated the importance of it, along with his knowledge of 
shipping and trade, especially when led by a commander such as Belisarius 
Vandálicas, Africanas, Geticusque. 


Chronology 


527 

April-September 533 

September+ 533 

December 533 

Early 534 

March 534 
April 534 


June/July 534 

Late 534 
1 September 534 

16 November 534 
1 January 535 


Procopius (c. 500-554?): ^vftfiovÁog (consiliariusl 
assessor or adviser) to Belisarius (c. 500-565), dux 
Mesopotamiae at Dara. 

Belisarius leads invasión fleet to Vandal Afriea, via 
Gothic Sieily 

Procopius, Ttápsdpog {quaestor) to Belisarius, now 
magister militum per orientem 

Belisarius’ army takes Carthage after battle of Decimum 

Solomon sails baek to Constantinople to report to 
Justinian (by November?) 

Belisarius refortifies Carthage and eonsolidates 
conquests 

Belisarius’ army seizes Vandal treasure and women after 
battle of Trieamarum. Vandal king, Gelimer, flees to 
coast/mountains. 

Belisarius eonsolidates Coastal Africa (especially 
Septem), the Balearles and Sardinia/Corsica 

Solomon sails baek (4.8.4) to Africa. 

Gelimer surrenders. 

Belisarius sails to Constantinople with Vandal king, 
warriors and treasure. 

Solomon remains in Carthage to govern and respond to 
a revolt by the Mauri. 

Codex Justinianus, 1.27.1-2 first published (13 April) 

Belisarius arrives in Constantinople with Vandal king, 
warriors and treasure. 

Román Triumph in Constantinople 

Civil and military plans in Codex Justinianus for Africa 
due to commence 

Codex Justinianus, 1.27.1-2 republished 

Belisarius cónsul 
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May/June 535 


31 December 535 

Spring 536 
Summer to 
December 536 
548-549 
c. 550/1 

551 

c. 552/3/4 
c. 554 

5517-555? 


Belisarius leads fleet towards Africa, but with secret 
orders to take Sicily 

Mundo ordered to attack Goths at Salona, Dalmatia 

Belisarius’ consulship ends, at Syracuse, as he completes 
conquest of Sicily 

Belisarius quells army mutinies in Africa and Sicily 

Belisarius invades Italy from Sicily, takes Naples, Rome 
and Tuscany 

Procopius’ Wars 1-4 completed 

Procopius’ Wars 1-7 and shorter De AedificiisIBuildings 
published {Anécdota!Secret History, kept prívate) 

Athanagild rebels against Agila, king of the Visigoths in 
Spain. 

Procopius’ Wars 8 published and/or possibly updated. 

Procopius’ longer De AedificiisIBuildings published and 
Wars 1-8 perhaps updated in parts 

Justinian’s forces occupy Spanish Coastal, and perhaps 
some inland, cities. 


Notes 

1 Dedico aquest capítol a la meva dona, Marina, i a les nostres famílies. 

2 I gladly acknowledge generous critical feedback from Averil Cameron, Ken 
Dark, Geoffrey Greatrex, Anthony Kaldellis, Marión Kruse, Arietta Papa- 
constantinou and Charles Pazdernik. Pembroke College, Cambridge provided 
fellowship, facilities and hospitality for part of my research. A chronology is 
provided. 

3 As discussed in my ‘Conflict and the Economy in Procopius’ paper at the “Late 
Mediterranean Society According to Procopius of Caesarea” conference, 11-13 
December 2014, Landesmuseum Mainz Forum and my ‘Economic Strategy 
in Justinian’s Codex, 1.27’ at the “Reinventing Procopius: New Readings on 
Late Antique Historiography” conference, 17-18 January 2014, Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford and ‘Procopius’ communiqués on Belisarius’ business’ at the 
“Colloquium”, Kellogg College, Oxford University, 20 January 2015. 

4 De officio praefecti praetorio Africae et de omni eiusdem dioeceseos statu. Refer- 
ences to the Codex Justinianus are specified as C.J. 1.27.1 to 1.27.2. The Latin 
is available at www.thelatinlibrary.com/justinian/codexl.shtml and a translation 
by Blume is available as The Codex of Justinian 3 Volumes (A New Annotated 
Translation, with Parallel Latin and Greek Text) edited by Bruce W. Frier, 
Cambridge University Press, 2016 and at www.uwyo.edu/lawlib/blume-justinian/ 
ajc-edition-2/books/bookl/book%201-27rev.pdf- accessed 15 August 2015). 

5 References to Procopius are to book, chapter and line of Wars, unless Secret 
History or Buildings is specified (translation by Dewing, H. Kaldellis, A. The 
Wars of Justinian. Indianapolis: Hakkert (2014). The Greek is available at http:// 
stephanus.tlg.uci.edu/. 

6 Greatrex ‘Procopius Outsider’ 218-9 (followed by Kaldellis, ‘Procopius, Secret 
History, 157-8). 

7 See Peter Van Nuffelen’s chapter in this volume regarding how authors tell us 
things, to convey information about ‘worlds through their words’. 

8 Greatrex, ‘Assessores,’ 44: ‘some of Belisarius’ letters in the Wars may be ver- 
sions of those originally drafted by Procopius for official use’ and his note 31. 
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9 Lillington-Martin, ‘Procopius, Belisarius, and the Goths’ in Journal of the 
Oxford University History Society (2009): 2-7; Lillington-Martin, ‘Procopius on 
the struggle for Dara and Rome’, 616-9 and Miranda Williams ‘The African pol- 
icy of Justinian L (Late Antique and Byzantine Studies Seminar paper, Oxford, 
4 December 2013, and the discussion which followed) where she argued that 
Justinian sought Coastal positions in Africa. 

10 This survey is based on a TLG lemmatised search for Tiápsópoq / TiapfiSpsns 
within the writings of Procopius. 

11 James Howard-Johnston highlighted the significance of Malta at the Procopius 
conference in Oxford, January 2014, during the discussion of my paper: ‘Extract- 
ing military strategies from Procopius’. 

12 Dewing, Wars, 1, page vii and note 1. 

13 www.stoa.org/sol-entries/pi/2479Adler “Procopius.” Suda On Line. Tr. Malcolm 
Heath (with modifications). 9 May 2002. Ada Adler (Teubner, 5 volumes: 
1928-1938, reprinted 1971). There are only four references to ÚTioypacpsúí; in the 
entire Suda (http://stephanus.tlg.uci. edu/Iris/inst/tsearch.jsp#ql=&q=%El% 
BD%91%CF%80%CE%BF%CE%B3%CF%81%CE%Bl%CF%86&count= 
5&dispg=10&query_type=popupfresh&search_type=lemma&search_cat= 
simple&aac=9010-&cascade=true&line_citation=3&td=greek&sortby=date_ 
latest) (accessed 13 August 2015). 

14 Harries, J., ‘The Román imperial quaestor from Constantino to Theodosius IF, 
JRS 78 (1988), 151 and note 15 (Not. Dig. Or. 12 and Occ. 10, ‘insignia viri illustris 
quaestoris’). 

15 PLRE 111, 1060. 

16 Greatrex, G. “Lawyers and Historians in Late Antiquity.” In Law, Society, and 
Authority in Late Antiquity, edited by R. Mathisen, 148-161. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press (2001), 150-1. 

17 oocpíopara at 1.11.17 and oocpíopaoi at 2.4.25. The reasons why the Suda describes 
Procopius as a sophist would require further work. 

18 Agathias Scholasticus, Historiae Preface, 11: ‘Eúxuxiavóí;... év Toiqroiv PaoiLécov 
ÚTioypacpsñoi kuí ... roñ xcóv ®/.copi5c6v yévouí; apioxov éyKa/.>.ró7ii0pa ysysvqpévo:;’. 

19 Greatrex, G. ‘Assessores kaj historiistoj en la malfrua romia imperio’. Jura 
Tribuno Internada 2 (1998b): 39. 

20 Bórm, H. ‘Procopius, His Predecessors, and the Génesis of the Anécdota: 
Antimonarchic Discourse in Late Antique Historiography.’ In Antimonarchic 
Discourse in Antiquity, edited by H. Bórm, 305-45. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 2015: notes 148 to 153 and associated text. 

21 For details about ranks, see www.fectio.org.uk/articles/ranks.htm. 

22 Harries, J. ‘Román imperial quaestor’ 151-2 and Dewing, Wars, 5.14.6, page 143, 
note 2. 

23 Harries ‘Román imperial quaestor’ 153 and note 32 (Zos., Hist. Nov. 5.32.6). 

24 Kaldellis, Wars of Justinian. Dewing had translated this phrase as ‘power of a 
king’ but Belisarius was wielding the power of Justinian. 

25 On Proclus see Pazdernik, C. ‘The Quaestor Proclus.’ GRES 55: 221-249. 

26 On Tribonian see Honoré, T. Tribonian. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
(London, 1978). Tribonian drafted laws as quaestor whereas Procopius will have 
drafted military reports, orders and letters. 

27 Procopius has Basilides as Koiaíoxcopoí; at 1.24.18 and Koiaíoxcopoq is used again 
at Secret History, 14.3. Proclus is Koiaíoxcopo:; at Secret History, 9.41. He describes 
Tribonian, Junilus and Constantinos as Koiaíoxcopoq at Secret History 20.15-20. 
In these cases, he does not mention TiápeSpoq and so need not define anything. 

28 Anagnostakis, 1. “Procopius’ Dream before the Campaign against Libya: a 
Reading of Wars 3.12.1-5.” In Dreaming in Byzantium and Beyond, edited by C. 
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Angelidi and G. T. Calofonos, 79-94. Farnham: Ashgate, 2014, which provides a 
fascinating analysis of this ‘unique lotus-eating dream’. 

29 ^npTióxai is used to describe Hephthalite Hun customs at 1.3.6. 

30 Cameron, A.M. Procopius and the Sixth Century. London: Duckworth (1985), 151. 

31 Charles Pazdernik kindly suggested this example. For a detailed investigation 
on Procopius’ uses of the first person singular and plural, see chapter 5 by Alan 
Ross in this volume. 

32 Cameron Procopius, 145 and Borm ‘Procopius, His Predecessors, and the Gene- 
sis of the Anécdota’: notes 149 to 151 and associated text. However, the imperial 
bureaucracy at this point in the sixth century was sometimes drawn from less 
wealthy classes, such as John Lydus, whose connections to Procopius seem so¬ 
cial as well as intellectual. 

33 Kttí oí ^nvé7ipa00sv Avtíoxoí;, Súpoq pév ávqp, sk 7ia>.aioñ 5 e cbKqpévoí; év Nsa7ió>.si 
STii Tfí Kara dáXaaaav ép^aaía kuí 5ó^av tioJ-T-tiv stií ts ^nvé0si kuí 5iKaio0i)VTi évxañOa 
éxcov. 

34 Secret History, 4.15, ‘As for his [Belisarius’] friends and the many people who had 
before served under him, Justinian forbade them to visit him’. 

35 Blume’s translation. For indictions, see Bardill ‘Brickstamps’ page 51, Table 2. 

36 C.J. 1.27.1.43. “Your Magnitude, therefore, knows the disposition made by this 
imperial constitution as to the civil magistrales and their officials, that is to say, 
as to the officials of the bureaus of the powerful prefecture and as to the appa- 
ritors (cohortalini) (staff), and you will put it into effect on 1 September of the 
Corning 13th indiction, cause it to be obeyed and to become known to all by 
public edicts.” 

37 Honoré. ‘Tribonian’. 

38 Montinaro, ‘Byzantium and the Slavs’ in Greatrex, ‘Malalas and Procopius’, 
171-2 and Greatrex, ‘The date of Procopius’ Buildings’, 13-29, especially 28. 

39 Sarris, ‘Procopius, Secret History’ 128. 

40 Kaldellis, ‘Procopius’ Persian War’ 253. 

41 Greatrex, ‘Réflexions’ and ‘Recent work,’ 54. 

42 See later, Part Two: Organising the Diocese of ‘Africa, including the Islands on 
the possibility that Septem was occupied by the Visigoths from Arce, J., “Spain 
and the African Provinces in Late Antiquity”, in Bowes, K. D., and Kulikowski, 
M. (eds.) Hispania in Late Antiquity: Current Perspectives. Leiden: Brill (2005), 
349-50 and notes. But see Reporting to Constantinople, below, where I present 
an alternative. 

43 Fossella, J., ‘Waiting only for a pretext: a new chronology for the sixth-century 
Byzantine invasión of Spain’, in Estudios bizantinos 1 (2013) 30-38. 

44 Fossella, “New Chronology,” 34-5 and 32. 

45 This unfortunate oversight is compounded by the fact that the article prior to 
Fossella’s, in same issue of Estudios bizantinos, by Greatrex, gathers the evidence 
to argüe that Procopius, very much alive, published in 554. See Greatrex, “The 
date of Procopius,” 28. 

46 Fossella, “New Chronology,” 38. 

47 Ranee, “Narses and the Battle,” 433. 

48 Fossella, “New Chronology,” 36, seems to have perhaps confused the date of 
Casilium in 554 (his battle of ‘Volturnus’ which he dates to 553) with a skirmish 
in 553 near Rimini (Agathias, Historiae 1.21-2). 

49 Ln sardinia autem iubemus ducem ordinari et eum iuxta montes, ubi barbaricini 
videntur, sedere habentem milites pro custodia locorum, quantos et ubi tua magni- 
tudo providerit.’ (C.J. 1.27.2.3). 

50 [41 7 apa 5s Kai OTpaTriyoúq ts Kai oipariáv a^T-qv Kai vqfiiv oxóLov S7ii Manponoíouí; 
é^qpxúsxo oí év 2ap5oí xq vqocp ífipnvxai: [42[ anxq yáp q vqooq psyáLq pév soxi Kai 
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’óXkGx^ süSaíixcov, éq laq 5i3o náXioxa ttÍí; SiKsXíaí; KaTaTsívowoa ncípaq 'f|pspc6v yáp 
Ó5ÓV SÍKO01V EÜ^cóvcp áv5pi TÓ ttÍí; yfíí; Tispípsxpov exeí, TcopTiq te Kai KapxT|5óvo(; 
év péacp KEipévTi Tipóq Maupovoícov irav xaúiTi d)KT|pévcov Tiié^Exai. [43] Bav5íXoi 
yáp xó TiaXaióv éq xoúxowí; xoíx; PapPápoix; ópyfí xprópsvoi óMyowí; 5tí xivaq ai)v 
mlq ywai^iv éq 2ap5ra 7iép\|/avxE(; évxaOOa Eip^av. [44 j xpóvou 5e Tipoíóvxoí; xa 
opri Kaxa>.apPávow 0 iv a Kapavá>.ECO(; éyyvq tioú ¿ 0 x 1 , xa pév Tipcóxa >.Ti 0 XEÍa(; ék xoO 
ácpavoOí; éq xovq tiepioíkowí; TioiowpEvoi, étieí 5e oüx t|00ov éyévovxo ti xpi0xí^ioi, 
Kai éq xoüpcpavEí; KaxaOéovxEq, XavOávEiv xe fÍKi0xa á^ioOvxEí; aTiavxa é>.T|í^ovxo xa 
ÉKEÍVTi xrapí«> BapPapiKivoi Tipóq xmv ¿Tiixcopícov Ka^oiipEvoi. [45] éni xoijxowí; 5fi 
xoix; Mai)poi)0ÍOD(; ó SoXópcov év xoúxcp xm XEipravi xóv (sxokov T|xoípa^E. xaOxa pév 
ow év AipiÍTi écpépExo xtíSe. 

51 Modern Fordongianus. This may be an example of a city forum fortified by 
Justinian as Pollentia may have been, see pp. 175 and 178-9. 

52 ‘ITóT-ií; 5é tioó é 0 xiv év xfí vf| 0 cp 2ap5oi, p vñv 2ap5ivía Ka7.EÍxai, Tpáíavoñ 
[(ppoópiov deleted by Haury] ®ópov añxf|v Ka7.oñ0i Tcopaioi. xaóxTiv XEixx|pT| 
7iE7ioír|xai ’loi) 0 xiviavó(;, oñ TipóxEpov on 0 av, bXkh Mai)poi) 0 Íoi(; xoiq VT| 0 icóxai(;, 
di BapPapiKivoi éTiiKa^-oñvxai, ÓTixivka áv >.Tit^E00ai PonXopévoK; f|, év Tipoxsípcp 
KEipévT|v.’ {Buildings 6.7.12-13). 

53 Chavez et al, ‘Pollentia,’ 34. 

54 Zacharias Rhetor, Historia Ecdesiastica, 9.2 (cf. The Chronicle of Pseudo-Zachariah 
Rhetor: Church and War in Late Antiquity by Geoffrey Greatrex, Robert R. Phenix, 
Cornelia B. Horn (2011), pp. 318-9, note 36). 

55 Lillington-Martin “Procopius on the struggle for Dara and Rome” in: War and 
Warfare in Late Antiquity: Current Perspectives (Late Antique Archaeology 
8.1-8.2, 2010-11) by Sarantis A. and Christie N. (2010-11) edd. (Brill, Leiden 
2013), pages 599-630. 

56 Kaldellis, Wars of Justinian, xi. 

57 Britain, abandoned by the Román Empire in the early fifth century, is conspicu- 
ous by its absence from this list. Later, Procopius presents Belisarius as offering 
Britain to the Goths, in a sarcastic quip, during negotiations at Rome (6.6.28). 

58 Trans. Mierow, C.C., Jordanes, The Origin and Deeds of the Goths (Getica), 
Dodo Press (1908) based upon the text of Mommsen in Monumenta Germaniae 
Histórica, Auctores Antiquissimi. Berlin, 1882. www.harbornet.com/folks/th- 
eedrich/Goths/Goths2.htm#X60 (accessed 15 August 2016). 

59 Peter is ypappaxEÚí; to Justin (2.15.8), translated as ‘secretary’. 

60 Lillington-Martin, ‘Procopius, Belisarius, and the Goths’ 7. 

61 C.J. 1.27.1.43: Haec igitur, quae pro disponendis civilibus iudicibus africae 
eorumque officiis, id est tam scriniariis amplissimae eius praefecturae quam 
cohortalibus, per hanc divinam constitutionem statuimus, tua magnitudo co- 
gnoscens ex kalendis septembribus futurae tertiae decimae indictionis effectui 
mancipari observarique procure! atque edictis publicis ómnibus innotescant: 
his scilicet, qui ordinati fuerint a tua sublimitate secundum praesentem divinam 
constitutionem, firmitatem sui status in perpetuo habituris. nam deo iuvante 
de militaribus iudicibus et de officiis eorum et de alio nostro exercitu per aliam 
sanctionem statuimus. 

62 Procopius credits Justinian with the great deed of making the fortress of Septem 
strong by: building a wall, after Vandal neglect; installing a garrison and con- 
secrating a noteworthy church to the Mother of God {Buildings, 6.7.14-6 - in 
the penultimate paragraph of this panegyric). See Part One: Dating: the Codex 
Justinianus 1.27, Procopius’ writing and Spanish (Visigothic) Affairs on Septem’s 
possible occupation by the Visigoths, in Arce, “Spain and the African Provinces”, 
349-50 and notes. 

63 These dromones were single-banked warships manned by marines who rowed 
below and fought on deck. 
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64 Justinian’s success in the West was cited as one of the reasons for the Persian 
invasión of Syria in 540, possibly inspired by Gothic (two Ligurian priests) and 
Armenian envoys to Persia (2.2.1-15, 6.22.15-23 and 2.4.54-57). 

65 Similarly, Procopius tells us that infantry units were specified as having been 
sent to garrison and defend fortified cities in Sicily in 551 (7.39.6). 

66 Procopius reports that, in 551/52, Corsica and Sardinia were without a garrison 
when Totila took both islands (8.24.31-32). 

67 Cau, M.A. and Mas, C., ‘The early Byzantine period in the Baleario Islands’, in 
E. Zanini, P. Pérgola and D. Michaelidis (eds.), The Insular System of the Early 
Byzantine Mediterranean. Archaeology and history, Limina/Limites. Archeologie, 
storie, isole e frontiere nel Mediterráneo (365-1556), 2, British Archaeological 
Reports, International Series, 2523, Oxford, Archaeopress (2013), 32. 

68 Amengual i Batle, J. Els origens del cristianisme a les Balears i el seu desenvolupa- 
mentfins a l’epoca musulmana. Mallorca. Editorial Molí, vol. 1-2 (1991-92), vol. 
2, 131. 

69 Elores Rubio, J. A. Procopio, Historia de las guerras. Libro III. Madrid: Edito¬ 
rial Gredos (2008), 224. 

70 Kaldellis, Wars of Justinian, 201. 

71 5ió 5fi PaoiT-sñí; lonoTiviavoí; SxpaTTiyícp te TiaxpiKÍcp áv5pi kuí twv PaoiT-iKcóv 
Orioaupcóv apxovxi, a/.>.co(; 5e ^uvetq kuI sÚTiaipíSp, sxi pévxoi kuí Soúppcp twv év 
naXaioTÍvp orpaTicoTcóv fiyTioapévco, xfiv xrov ávxiT-syopévcov é7t£Tp£\|/£ 5íaixav. 
(2.1.9). 

72 Flores Rubio, Procopio, Historia de las guerras, 130. 

73 Kaldellis, Wars of Justinian, 168. 

74 Cau, and Mas, ‘Byzantine Baleario Islands’, 32-33. 

75 http://journal.antiquity.ac.uk/projgall/leidwanger342 (2013) Figure 1. Map of the 
Mediterranean Sea showing major maritime topographical features: The Making 
of the Middle Sea by Cyprian Broodbank, Thames & Hudson Ltd., London). 

76 Amengual i Batle, J. Els origens... Balears, vol. 2, 251. 

77 Cau and Mas, ‘Byzantine Baleario Islands,’ 31 and Chavez et al, ‘Pollentia’ 34. 

78 Cooper, K. “The Heroine and the Historian: Procopius of Caesarea on the Trou- 
bled Reign of Queen Amalasuentha.” In Brill’s Companion to Ostrogothic Italy, 
edited by J. J. Arnold, M.S. Bjornlie, and K. Sessa, Leiden, Brill (2016), 31. 

79 Frankforter, A.D. “Amalasuntha, Procopius, and a Woman’s Place.” Journal of 
Womens History 8, n. 2 (Summer 1996): 41-57, especially 46-49. 

80 Cooper, “Procopius on Amalasuentha,” 29. 

81 Kaldellis, Wars of Justinian, 206, note 381, where he cites the Secret History 18.9 
as Justinian ordering Belisarius to return and accusing him of treason. 

82 Tnterea vero si aliquas civitates seu castella per limitem constituta perviderit tua 
magnitudo nimiae esse magnitudinis et propter hoc non posse bene custodiri, ad 
talem modum eas construi disponat, ut possint perpaucos bene servari’. Forts are 
referred to as castella here but references in 1.27.2.8 and 15 use castra. 

83 Vallori Márquez et al ‘Las excavaciones,’ 293. 

84 Cau and Mas, ‘Early Byzantine Balearios,’ 34 (with Figure 2); Vallori Márquez 
et al ‘Las excavaciones,’ 286 (En el foro se construyó una fortificación, fechada 
por el momento con un terminas post quem (t.p.q.) en el tercer cuarto del siglo 
V d.C., que circundaba el centro de la ciudad (Orfila et alii 2000) and Chávez et 
alii ‘El Foro de Pollentia’, page 2 ‘dos tramos de dos murallas, una de ellas con 
una torre cuadrangular’. Note 4 ‘Esta formarla parte del recinto fortificado que 
en época tardía ocupa el solar del antiguo Foro. Sobre esta fortificación véase 
Orfila, Arribas 1997; Orfila et alii 1999; y Orfila 2000.’ 

85 Thuc. 1.80: ‘Do not fancy that a war with the Athenians will be without danger; for 
in ships andmoney they are superior to you.’ (María Kouroumali cited this at the 
Procopius conference in Oxford, January 2014). 
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11 Justinian’s laws and 
Procopius’ fVars 

Marión Kruse 


Introduction 

Procopius’ familiarity with Román law has been well established, based 
on his employment as Belisarius’ assessor, a position that required some 
legal training, and on the discussions of Justinianic legislation found in 
his Secret History} To date, scholarly discussions of the presence and 
role of Román law in Procopius’ works have understandably focused on 
the explicit discussions in the Secret History? Little or no attention has 
been given to the reception of Román law in the Wars. Yet, there are 
good reasons to expect to find reactions to Justinian’s legislation in the 
Wars. First, the Wars and Secret History both reached their final forms 
at the same period, the early 550s, and it stands to reason that Procop¬ 
ius’ interest in legal matters, so evident in the Secret History, would have 
had some infiuence on the Wars as well7 Second, Procopius himself ex- 
plains that he would have preferred to inelude in the Wars the material 
that ended up in the Secret History —only it had not been safe to do so.^ 
At some point, however, perhaps in frustrated recognition of Justinian’s 
unexpected longevity, this material was developed into its own work, the 
Secret History. While it is impossible to know for certain which elements 
of the Secret History were originally slated for inclusión in the Wars, the 
account of the fall from grace of Justinian’s praetorian prefect John the 
Cappadocian is likely an example of a relatively late transfer of material 
between the works.^ The inclusión of this episode demonstrates Procop¬ 
ius’ willingness to address the topic of administrativo malfeasance in the 
Wars, a topic that is linked both to the legal discussions found in the 
Secret History and to Procopius’ discussion of Tribonian’s corruption of 
the laws in the Wars.^ Given the lack of scholarship on the subject, the 
current chapter proposes to open up a new avenue of inquiry into Procop¬ 
ius’ Corpus by demonstrating, through a specific case, that Procopius re¬ 
sponded to Justinianic legislation in the Wars. The chapter will conclude 
by suggesting another striking way in which Justinianic legislation may 
have infiuenced the composition of the Wars: the arrangement of material 
by military theaters of operation. 
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Justínían’s consular reforms 

On 28 December 537, three days before the beginning of a new consular 
term, Justinian promulgated Novel 105, a law that regulated the amount 
that consuls could spend on the celebrations that accompanied the taking 
up and laying down of their offices and limiting them to seven consular 
processions through Constantinople7 As he did in most of his Novéis, espe- 
cially those reforming or creating positions in the imperial administration, 
Justinian opened this Novel with a rhetorical preface in which he addressed 
the history of the office under review. This preface was almost certainly 
ghostwritten by the quaestor Tribonian, and the exact role Justinian played 
in directing the content and rhetoric of the law is historically irrecovera- 
ble.^ Nevertheless, the law spoke with the authority of the emperor’s voice, 
and Novel 105 used that voice to outline Justinian’s official history of the 
consulship: 

The ñame and business of the consulship were devised by the ancient 
Romans for the exigency of wars and in the votes which the shared 
structure of the government (politeia) gave to them by a show of hands. 
For straightaway they divided out the provinces in which the Romans 
were at war, and on account of these received the fasces. But later, when 
time had transferred the conduct of war and the making of peace to the 
authority of the most pious emperors, the importance of the consuls 
became solely a matter of competition in honors (philotimia), and they 
did not exceed that which was modérate and established or appropriate 
measure.^ 

Justinian’s account minimizes both the original and contemporary func- 
tions of the consulship. At the height of their powers, in that distant period 
before emperors, Justinian claims that the consuls served as a type of glo- 
rified provincial governor and that the office was devised solely for the pur- 
pose of managing foreign wars, a point he underscores by incorrectly stating 
that the consuls were only permitted to take up the fasces, the symbol of 
their authority, upon their departure from Rome.'*^ Justinian’s account di- 
rectly contradicts the traditional narrative of the consulship, in which the 
office aróse out of domestic necessity in the wake of the deposition of the 
Tarquinii by Brutus." By giving the office a new history, Justinian rede¬ 
fines the original parameters of the consular office, divorcing it from its long 
history of domestic political Service.'^ The move is deliberately calculated 
to enhance the rhetorical position of Justinian’s government, which, in the 
winter of 537, could claim a number of impressive achievements in war and 
foreign policy, including the negotiation of the Eternal Peace with Persia in 
532, the reconquest of Vandal North Africa in 534, and the ongoing recon- 
quest of Italy, which, in winter 537/8, saw Justinian’s (admittedly besieged) 
forces in control of Rome again. By reimagining the consulship as an office 
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primarily concerned with the conduct of Román wars, Justinian is able to 
engage with the office from a position of authority bolstered by his own re¬ 
cord of achievements, which in turn legitimizes his claim that the office of 
emperor has superseded that of the consuls. 

By reframing and then usurping the traditional duties of the consulship 
in a way that frames his own record of military success, Justinian is able to 
present the consulship as a vestigial office whose solé remaining function is 
as an outlet for competition among the senators in Constantinople7^ The 
demotion of the consulship sets the stage for Justinian’s claim that the office 
is under threat because consuls have, in their attempts to display their gen- 
erosity and compete with one another in honors, infiated the expenses as- 
sociated with the office beyond appropriate boundaries.''* Justinian thereby 
justifies the intervention and presents his reforms as an attempt to save, 
rather than marginalize, the office of cónsul: 

Now we see the ñame of the consuls falling into danger, a ñame which 
has persisted for such a long a time (almost a thousand years!) and has 
fiourished together with the State (politeia) of the Romans. Because of 
this, we think it proper to defend this office and limit consular expendi- 
tures by trimming the excess down to a comprehensible measure so that 
the office might belong to the Romans in perpetuity and begin to be 
open to all good men whom we judge to be worthy of such an honor.'^ 

Justinian’s rhetoric allows him to alter long-standing customs surrounding 
one of the empire’s most important offices, while still appearing to respect 
those customs. Meanwhile, Justinian’s presentation of himself as a sav- 
ior quietly expands upon the subordination of the consulship postulated 
earlier in the law. Justinian presents the emperor as the custodian of the 
consulship—and, by extensión, of Román traditions writ large—firmly sit- 
uating the office under his power. This assertion of imperial authority over 
the consulship requires the narrative of consular atrophy, which in turn is 
predicated on the consuls ceding military and diplomatic authority to the 
emperors. 

The rhetoric of consular subordination and subsequent atrophy found in 
Novel 105 is part of a larger rhetorical and legal agenda concerning the con¬ 
sulship that Justinian and Tribonian had been developing in the Novéis since 
at least 535.^® In Novel 25, promulgated on 18 May 535, the emperor created 
a new form of provincial administrator called the Justinianic Praetor, who 
was distinguished primarily by his unified military and civil authority. In 
the law, Justinian justifies his use of the ñame praetor by claiming that ‘this 
ñame [of praetor] is the patrimony of the Román empire and administered 
the great city of the Romans even before the consuls’.'^ Here, Justinian at¬ 
tempts to bolster the authority of his newly created office at the expense of 
the consuls by adducing the greater antiquity of the praetorship. Similarly, 
in Novel Al, published eleven months before Novel 105 on 1 February 537, 
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Justinian demoled the consuls from their central place in Román timekeep- 
ing by requiring all official documents lo be dated by the regnal year of the 
curren! emperor^^ The goal of these reforms and the rhetoric they deployed 
was to further subordínate the consuls to the emperors and enhance the 
imperial office with the artifacts of consular authority. This agenda effec- 
tively constituted a form of administrative and cultural spoliation whose 
aim was the embellishment of imperial authority at the expense of Rome’s 
most prominent surviving Republican office. 

Novel 105, then, served as both the legal and rhetorical capstone of 
Justinian’s demotion of the consulship. The reforms that make up the bulk of 
the Novel concern the amount of money a cónsul may spend on celebrations 
during his consulship, in particular on the processions and games that accom- 
panied the taking up and laying down of the office. Among these regulations, 
one in particular stands out, because of its import and rhetoric: Justinian’s 
prohibition on the scattering of coins by consuls during consular processions. 

If a cónsul does not wish to make this sort of distribution, we do not com- 
pel him. Likewise, if the cónsul wishes to pursue this custom and honor 
the people with gifts of silver, we do not forbid this. However, we do not 
permit him to scatter gold in any amount, larger or small, in the form of 
either coin or bullion, but only in silver as we said before. Let the right to 
distribute gold be yielded to the imperial office, for the majesty of fortune 
permits this office alone to have contempt even for gold.^^ 

This provisión of the law certainly achieves the stated aim of Novel 105 to 
reduce the financial burdens of the consulship. However, the reduction in 
cost is paired with an unambiguous reduction in status, once again framed 
in terms of the relationship between the consuls and the emperor. By mak- 
ing the right to distribute gold a purely imperial prerogative, Justinian is 
creating a further distinction between his office and the consulship. The 
removal of gold from consular distributions would have been a highly vis¬ 
ible shift in practice and would have attracted the attention of the people 
of Constantinople, for whom these distributions were a welcome source of 
income, and of ambitious members of the señale, for whom the practice was 
both an opportunity to demónstrate their wealth and a potentially signifi¬ 
can! expense. It is perhaps not a coincidence that Novel 105 appeared three 
days before John the Cappadocian, whose greed and corruption is widely 
commented upon in our surviving sources, took up the consulship. 

The rhetoric of Novel 105 relies upon a narrativo of consular decline and 
atrophy to give Justinian’s reforms the appearance of a life-saving inter- 
vention rather than demotion or restriction. Procopius’ discussions of the 
consulship in the Wars and Secret History are each targeted at one half of 
Justinian’s rhetoric. The Wars seeks to undermine the narrativo of consular 
decline, while the Secret History transforms Justinian’s reverent rescue of 
the office into miserly avarice. 
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Novel 105 in the Secret History and Wars 

Procopius’ only explicit discussion of Novel 105 comes in the Secret History. 
Beginning in Chapter 19, the Secret History changes tack from a narrow 
character assassination of Justinian, Theodora, Belisarius, and Antonina 
to a broader critique of Justinian’s administration, focusing in particular 
on instances of financial mismanagement and the impoverishment of the 
Román people. It is in this context that Procopius discusses the reforms 
instituted by Novel 105 and reveáis the financial dangers to the office to be 
phantasms of the emperor’s making: 

Two consuls were appointed every year for the Romans, one in Rome 
and the other in Constantinople. Whoever was called to this honor 
would spend more than twenty centenaria for the State (politeia), getting 
a little from his estáte and the majority from the emperor. This money 
was raised for the others whom I mentioned before [city merchants] and 
for those who were even more lacking a livelihood. This money was, for 
the most part, paid primarily to those who worked on the stage and who 
always put on all of the shows in the city. After Justinian succeeded to 
the kingship, these things were no longer done at the customary times. 
At first, a cónsul was appointed for the Romans only at long intervals, 
but in the end they did not even see the event in dreams. In fact, after- 
wards human affairs were oppressed continuously by extreme poverty, 
both because the emperor no longer supplied the accustomed things to 
his subjects and because he was robbing them of the things they already 
owned at every turn and in every conceivable way.^° 

According to Procopius, the financial burdens of the consulship were not 
damaging to the consuls themselves, who paid only a small share out of 
their estafes, but to the emperor who was customarily expected to subsidize 
consular games and processions. Justinian’s demotion of the consulship was 
therefore less concerned with saving the office, which never faced the sort 
of financial threat that the emperor described in Novel 105, and more con¬ 
cerned with the emperor’s bottom line. Procopius’ claim that the financial 
burdens of the office fell primarily on the emperor not only advances his 
characterization of Justinian as a miser whose policios impoverished his 
subjects, but it also precisely inverts the logic of Novel 105. In Novel 105, 
Justinian’s reforms are presented as a responso to the potential extinction 
of the consulship on account of its inability to sustain its financial burdens. 
If the Secret History is believed, however, the office incapable of meeting 
its financial responsibilities is not the consulship, but the imperial office. 
Justinian’s slowing and then cessation of consular appointments in turn ere- 
ates a narrativo are that parallels the decline of the consulship postulated in 
Novel 105. Justinian’s rhetoric is therefore turned back upon his office and 
the implication is that the imperial office, not the consulship, is the weak 
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and vestigial post. Procopius’s inversión of Justinian’s own rhetoric is a hall- 
mark of his responso to the Novéis in both the Wars and the Secret History, 
and recurs in his discussion of the consulship in the Wars. 

Although there is no explicit discussion of Novel 105 in the Wars, Procop¬ 
ius does report on two consular processions—Belisarius’ inaugural consu¬ 
lar procession on 1 January 535 and his final procession on 31 December 
535. Both of these accounts inelude details linking them to the reforms of 
Novel 105 and the discussion of that law in the Secret History. Taken to- 
gether, these two episodes constitute a narrativo about the consulship in 
the sixth century that directly contradiets Justinian’s narrativo of consular 
atrophy and, in the process, undermines and inverts the rhetoric of Novel 
105. Furthermore, both of these scenes make use of the distance between 
the publication of the Wars in 550/1 and their dramatic dates to underscore 
the irony of Justinian’s claim to be the savior of the consulship. Belisarius’ 
consulship predates Novel 105 by two years, but the Wars appeared twelve 
years after the law was promulgated and roughly a decade after Justinian 
appointed his last cónsul, Anicius Basilius in 541, and effectively abolished 
the consulship by absorbing it into the official titulature of the imperial of¬ 
fice.^* While not explicitly discussed, this was the process that Procopius 
alluded to when discussing the gradual extinction of the consulship during 
Justinian’s reign. 

In the context of the demotion and subsequent abolition of the consul¬ 
ship, Procopius’ decisión to focus on the consulship of Belisarius takes 
on added importance. While other men are mentioned as having served 
as consuls, Belisarius is the only cónsul whose term in office and consular 
processions are described and defined by Procopius, despite the incon- 
gruity of these scenes with the ostensible military focus of the work.^^ 
It is also worth noting that Procopius makes no mention in either the 
Wars or the Secret History of the consulship of John the Cappadocian, 
who assumed the office on 1 January 538 and was the first to serve in the 
post after the reforms of Novel 105.^^ The omission is surprising, given 
both Procopius’ hostility to John and interest in the office. However, the 
omission serves to preserve the focus on Belisarius’ consulship as well as 
hold Justinian solely responsible, in accordance with the rhetoric of Novel 
105, for the changes in the office. As a result, the consulship comes across 
looking surprisingly good. 

Procopius’ first discussion of the consulship is directly linked to his 
account of Belisarius’ monumental success in the Vandal War of 533-4. 
Procopius forges a link between these two events by describing, in succes- 
sion, two processions—the triumph over Gelimer and Belisarius’ inaugural 
consular procession—both of which are called triumphs (thriambos) and 
both of which, in Procopius’ telling, celebrated Belisarius’ achievement.^'* 
The events are further linked by Procopius’ claim that they revived ancient 
prácticos that had long since fallen into disuse, effectively making Belisarius 
a restorative figure in the history of the Román state.^^ Procopius’s decisión 
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to frame both of these events in terms of Belisarius’ restoration of ancient 
customs sets the stage for his allusion to Novel 105: 

A little later [after the triumph over Gelimer] another triumph (thriam- 
bos) was celebrated by Belisarius according to the ancient custom. For 
it happened that he advanced among the consuls and was both carried 
by prisoners and, while riding in the enrule chair, threw to the people 
the very spoils of the Vandal war. For the people carried away the silver 
píate, golden girdles, and a very great amount of the Vandal wealth on 
account of the consulship of Belisarius, and it seemed for a time that 
something which was no longer customary was being revived7® 

Procopius calis Belisarius’ first consular procession a triumph and the ef- 
fect is enhanced by the details included in his description, specifically the 
parade of conquered enemies and the distribution of conquered treasures 
to the people of Constantinople7^ The parade of enemies also featured 
in the earlier triumph celebrated over Gelimer, but on that occasion the 
Vandal treasures were merely displayed, not distributed, to the people of 
Constantinople. Among the treasures Procopius reports being distributed 
now to the people are golden girdles. While this distribution would have 
been perfectly legal in 535, it was explicitly outlawed by Justinian in Novel 
105, something readers of the Wars would likely have known when the work 
appeared in 550/1. In fact, because of Justinian’s failure to appoint consuls 
in 536 and 537, Novel 105 ensured that Belisarius was the last non-imperial 
cónsul ever legally permitted to distribute gold in his processions. This fact 
highlights the irony of Procopius’ claim that Belisarius’s procession gave the 
impression that an ancient custom was being revived: Belisarius’ consulship 
was a swan song, not a rebirth. 

The irony of Belisarius’ would-be revival of consular custom is enhanced 
by a clear allusion to the discussion of Novel 105 in the Secret History. Not 
only are these two passages linked by their common subject matter (consular 
appointments and expenditures), but they are also linked by their shared nar- 
rative of consular decline. In the Wars, Procopius makes clear that Belisarius 
only appeared to be reviving the consulship, the implication being that this 
revival did not in fact take place. This implication is tacitly confirmed by 
the lack of other notable consuls in the work. The discussion in the Wars 
is therefore consistent with the account of the Secret History, in which the 
appointment of consuls slows to a trickle before disappearing altogether. In 
fact, the dramatic effect of Belisarius’ ñeeting revival of the office, the sense 
that the revival is doomed before it even truly began, is greatly enhanced by a 
reader’s familiarity with either Novel 105 or Procopius’ discussion of it in the 
Secret History. The complementary effect between these passages may even 
model the way in which the works were meant to be read together. 

Regardless of its connections to the Secret History, Procopius’ description 
of Belisarius’ consular ‘triumph’ is designed to respond specifically to the 
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claims made by Justinian in Novel 105. The dramatic date of the procession 
predates Novel 105 and contemporary readers would likely have known that 
no consuls were appointed between Belisarius and the publication of the 
Novel. Under these circumstances, the claims made by Justinian in Novel 
105 appear especially specious. To begin with, the consuls had not ceded 
the conduct of war and peace to the emperor, just the opposite: Justinian 
entrusted the Vandal campaign and the surrender of Gelimer to the man 
he would subsequently appoint cónsul. If anything, the imperial office 
had yielded its prerogatives in these fields, so much so that Belisarius was 
recalled from Africa under a cloud of suspicion that he aspired to set up 
an independent Román State in the former Vandal territories, an accusa- 
tion made plausible precisely by his success in war and peace.^* Moreover, 
Procopius is pointedly specific about the source of the funds for Belisarius’ 
distributions to the populace. Not only did the general distribute gold, but 
he also distributed the wealth of a conquered people, pulling it neither from 
his own (pre-war) property ñor, as readers of the Secret History would note, 
from imperial subsidies. Belisarius’ military successes fueled the expendi- 
tures of his office, allowing him to continué an ancient tradition, provide 
fiscal relief to the people of Constantinople, and do all of it, in good Román 
fashion, at the expense of a conquered foreign kingdom. 

All of the features that set Belisarius’ first consular procession at odds 
with the narrative of Novel 105 reappear in Procopius’ description of his 
final consular procession, which took place on 31 December 535: 

At that time it happened that Belisarius met with a piece of good luck 
that surpasses description. For having taken up the consulship as an 
honor for his defeat of the Vandals and still holding the office, after he 
had annexed the whole of Sicily, he marched into Syracuse on the last 
day of his consulship while being loudly applauded by the army and the 
Sicilians and throwing gold coins to all.^^ 

Here, Procopius explicitly links Belisarius’ consulship with his success in 
the Vandal War and thereby reintroduces the associations implicit in his 
earlier parallel between the triumph over Gelimer and Belisarius’ inaugural 
procession. Although the account of the final procession is relatively brief 
compared to that of the first, the scene is once again linked to Novel 105 
through the specific mention of a distribution of gold, reintroducing the ten¬ 
sión between the dramatic date of the episode and the contemporary legal 
status of the consulship that many of Procopius’ readers would have known. 
The tensión between the dramatic and contemporary circumstances of the 
consulship, in turn, calis attention to the context of Belisarius’ entry into 
Syracuse. Belisarius laid down his consulship in December 535 at the end 
of a year that began with a celebration of his conquest of North Africa in 
534 and ended with the completion of his conquest of Sicily in 535, a point 
Procopius makes explicit. As in the Vandal campaign, Belisarius’ time in 
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Sicily gave clear evidence of his mastery over both war, as evidenced by 
the siege of Palermo reported immediately prior to the account of his pro- 
cession, and peace, as was shown in his negotiation of the surrender of the 
majority of the island. Once again, Belisarius—the last cónsul to serve prior 
to Justinian’s reforms of Novel 105—is disproving the narrative of consular 
decline upon which the rhetoric of that Novel relies. 

In addition to undermining Justinian’s narrative of consular decline, the 
description of Belisarius’ entry into Syracuse also raises questions about 
the financial burdens of the consulship. Belisarius is serving in the field at 
the end of his consulship and there is no indication that Justinian sent him 
extra funds to defray the cost of his consular procession. In fact, one of the 
recurring themes of Procopius’ account of Belisarius’ campaigns in Italy 
is the repeated failure of the emperor to provide his general with sufficient 
funds and troops for the campaign.^'^ Yet, despite the emperor’s stinginess, 
Belisarius evidently had the resources on hand to make a distribution of 
gold to both his troops and the people of Syracuse. Procopius presents the 
distribution of gold casually, as if it were an incidental feature rather than 
evidence of an attitude toward wealth that the emperor claimed as his solé 
prerogative in Novel 105 but manifestly lacks in the Secret History. 

Like Belisarius’ first procession, the end of his consulship in Syracuse is 
highlighted as a singular event, but where Procopius framed his first pro¬ 
cession as a brief revival of ancient custom to parallel the celebration of a 
non-imperial triumph, the entry into Syracuse is described as a ‘piece of 
good luck that surpasses description’. Appropriately, Procopius does not 
explicitly identify what about his entry into the city constituted that singular 
stroke of good luck. Several possibilities can be immediately rejected. The 
simple act of laying down the consulship was inevitable, given the limits 
of a consular term. The distribution of gold was impressive, but Procopius 
himself shows that it was not unique in his account of the inaugural pro¬ 
cession. The conquest of a foreign territory was similarly noteworthy, but 
again, Procopius’ mention of the campaign in North Africa reminds the 
reader that it was not unique. Moreover, both campaigns are marginalized 
at a grammatical level by their relegation to a participial construction and 
relative clause respectively. The fact that he entered the city of Syracuse is a 
possible candidate, but Procopius’ failure to describe the city or embellish 
the accomplishment makes it an unlikely candidate. In short, there is noth- 
ing noteworthy about the entry into Syracuse that cannot also be said of 
Belisarius’ first consular procession. 

In order to understand Belisarius’ ‘piece of good luck that surpasses 
description’, we must consider the full context of this moment in Román 
history by reading the Novéis and the Secret History alongside the Wars. 
As Procopius hinted in his account of Belisarius’ inaugural procession, the 
apparent revival of the consulship under Belisarius was precisely that—an 
apparition. In fact, as well-informed readers of the Wars would have known, 
Belisarius’ consulship was the final complete chapter in the storied history 
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of the office. Less than two years later, Novel 105 would demote the consul- 
ship, attacking both its history and contemporary prestige. In the wake of 
that insult, the office would slowly cease to exist, as Procopius reports in the 
Secret History, until the people of Constantinople ‘did not even see the event 
in dreams’. At the end of this process, the consulship would be gone, ab¬ 
sorbed into Justinian’s official titles and retained as an embellishment of the 
imperial office. Belisarius was therefore the last Román to serve as cónsul 
with the full traditional rights and funetions of the office, even if he had to 
usurp some funetions, such as the making of war and peaee, whieh had the- 
oretically been yielded to the emperor. Belisarius’ singular stroke of fortune 
was the opportunity to complete the last full and traditional term as eonsul 
ever to be served in the history of the Román State, eoncluding a tradition 
that, as Justinian himself marveled, stretched back nearly a thousand years. 


Laws and Wars 

Proeopius’ diseussion of Justinian’s eonsular legislation in the Wars proves 
that Justinianic legislation played a pardal role in shaping the structure 
and content of Proeopius’ history. The consequence is a new line of inquiry 
into the Wars, one whieh seeks to understand how Justinian’s laws shaped 
the most eomprehensive and widely used souree for his reign. It is tempt- 
ing to use the Secret History as a benchmark in this process; after all, if 
Procopius originally intended to incorpórate the material that beeame the 
Secret History into the Wars, then the legal and administrative commentary 
that follows Chapter 19 of the Secret History might reasonably be taken to 
represent Procopius’ interest in legal and administrative matters or used to 
find eorresponding discussions on similar topies in the Wars. This approach 
is problematic in a number of ways. To begin with, whatever the original 
intent behind the collection of the material in the Secret History, Procopius 
did eventually develop it into a unique work with a discreto agenda.^^ While 
mueh of the material elucídales episodes in the Wars, the Secret History is 
more than simply a key for unloeking the meaning of Proeopius’ history. 
As demonstrated before, even eorresponding discussions in the Wars and 
Secret History can complement one another without ever overlapping in 
their content or eommentary, making them diffieult to detect in the text. 
Moreover, some administrative diseussions are presen! in the Wars that do 
not appear in the Secret History, such as those dealing with the misadven- 
tures of John the Cappadocian. Finally, such an approach fails to consider 
broader, structural ways in whieh the Wars may be responding to the leg¬ 
islation of Justinian. If we cannot simply use the Secret History as a tool 
for measuring Proeopius’ interest in Justinianie legislation or for deteeting 
eomplementary discussions in the text, the only remaining option is to look 
for eorrespondences between the rhetorie of Justinianic legislation and the 
Wars, in partieular the inversión of imperial rhetorie, one of Proeopius’ 
favored techniques. 
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One promising example of this type of inquiry is the inñuence of Novel 24 
on the Wars. Novel 24 was promulgated on 18 May 535 and was the first in 
a series of provincial reform Novéis that introduced the office of Justinianic 
praetor, a new form of provincial governor primarily distinguished by his 
combined civil and military jurisdiction. In the preface to Novel 24, Jus- 
tinian presents an idealized model for the functioning of a healthy Román 
State: 

We believe that the ancient Romans would never have been able to as- 
semble so large a State (politeia) from small, even trivial, beginnings and 
afterwards to have taken hold of and won for themselves the entirety of 
the inhabited world, so to speak, if they had not appeared more august 
by sending more sénior magistrates into their provinces and granted 
them authority over both arms and laws, and if they had not had men 
who were competent and distinguished in both fields7^ 

According to Justinian’s model, the success of the Román State depends 
on two factors: magistracies constituted with authority over both arms 
and laws, and competent men to lili those magistracies. As in Novel 105, 
the rhetoric of Novel 24 is designed to play to the strengths of Justinian’s 
government at the time it was published. By the spring of 535, during the 
eighth year of his reign, Justinian had overseen the codification of Román 
law, negotiated peace with the Persians, reconquered Vandal North Africa, 
paraded its king in triumph through the streets of Constantinople, and had 
already dispatched Belisarius to Sicily to begin the reconquest of Italy. In 
other words, the emperor could cite his own short but accomplished reign 
as evidence that his formulation worked, that the combination of authority 
over laws and arms was the key to Román revival. His decisión to add his 
own ñame to the newly created office of Justinianic Praetor served not only 
to emphasize the ultimate authority to which these new magistrates would 
be responsible, but also to imbue the office with the authority of the em- 
peror’s proven record of success. As Justinian rapidly expanded the empire 
and reformed Román law, he demonstrated the truth of his formula, while 
the formula in turn made clear that Justinian’s success was the result of his 
proper administration of the empire. 

So long as Justinian met with military success, the rhetoric of Novel 24 
continuad to work in his favor. However, when the emperor’s program met 
with failures and reverses beginning in the late 530s, the logic of Novel 24 
became a liability. By the end of the 540s, the same decade in which both 
the Wars and Secret History assumed their final shape, the Román State had 
suffered the renewal of hostilities with Persia, including the sack of Antioch 
in 540, mutinies, Moorish rebellions, the death of his leading general in 
North Africa, and the repeated stalling and retreat of imperial efforts in 
Italy. Meanwhile, as Justinian’s own laws make clear, the emperor continued 
to struggle to cióse loopholes and manage the unintended consequences of 
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his own legislation. If the success of Justinian’s military projects was the 
result of combined military and legal authority, which the emperor still pos- 
sessed, and good administration, then the failure of those same projects im- 
plied misadministration. 

Procopius, as demonstrated earlier, had a keen eye for inverting the rhet- 
oric of Justinian’s laws, and his attempt to invert the logic of Novel 24 may 
explain two distinctive features of his history, namely the structuring of the 
Work by theatre of operation and the presence of John the Cappadocian at 
the end of the first two books of the work7^ One of the primary effects of 
Procopius’ decisión to structure the first seven books of the Wars by thea¬ 
tre rather than chronology is that each of the three smaller histories—the 
Persian Wars, the Vandal Wars, and the Gothic Wars—follows the same 
general narrative are. In each theatre, the history opens with a major suc¬ 
cess, such as the conclusión of the Eternal Peace or the conquest of Carthage 
or Rome. Over time, however, problems develop that threaten these accom- 
plishments, generally resulting in significant military and financial losses. 

The shared trajectory of early success, followed by frustration and failure 
which oceurs on all three fronts of the Wars, is to a large extent an illu- 
sion, at least as far as Justinian’s wars are concerned, created by Procopius’ 
sequestering of material by theatre. Nevertheless, the narrative trajectory 
Procopius created in the Wars continúes to frame modern discussions of 
Justinian’s reign.^"^ In reality, many of these setbacks were staggered; for in- 
stance, the mutiny of the armies in Africa took place in 536 and was resolved 
well before the sack of Antioch in 540, while, in the interim, Belisarius 
conquered Sicily and much of Italy, including Rome. As composed, how¬ 
ever, the Wars presents a common narrative across all three theatres that 
effectively reverses the rhetoric of Novel 24. We would expect, given the 
emphasis on the role of proper administration in military success found in 
Novel 24, to see corresponding evidence of administrativo failings elsewhere 
in Procopius. Certainly such evidence abounds in the Secret History, but it 
may also be found in the Wars, where it ranges from Justinian’s inability to 
pay the troops in North Africa to the extortions of Bessas and Conon during 
Totila’s siege of Rome. 

Procopius’ decisión to arrange the Wars by theatre of operation certainly 
involved more than a desire to undermine the rhetoric of Novel 24. Never¬ 
theless, the fact that the structure of the Wars serves to invert the logic of 
Novel 24 is not merely coincidence. Procopius’ authorial decisions through- 
out the Wars cannot be attributed to a single motivation, in specific pas- 
sages, such as those on the consulship, or broad structures; he is much too 
subtle and intelligent an author for that. However, the infiuence of the laws 
on his history has not yet been fully appreciated or meaningfully explored 
and therefore constitutes an important avenue of inquiry into his Corpus. It 
is time for scholars of Procopius to begin looking for and recognizing the 
trained lawyer who lies behind the most important historian of the sixth 
century. 
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14 Novel 105.Pr (500.40-501.4). 

15 Novel 105.Pr (501.5-13): étieiSti toívuv ópcópEV kivSuveuov 5ia7iE0Eiv tó twv útiotcov 

ovopa, OTlEp ÉK XPÓVCOV OUTCO paKpoiv Ktti Eiq Xl^lO0TÓV 0ÚVEyyU(; ÉTOq ÉLOÓV Tfi TOiv 
Pcopaícov 0uvf|Kpa0E tioLiteíoi, 5iá touto tí)f|0T|pEV xPhvai tó Tipaypa TiEpioTEÍ^ai, 
Ktti TTIV ápETpíaV TOÚTOU 7lEpiKÓ\|/aVTE(; Eiq EUOÚVOTITOV <péTpOV> T^V ÚnaTlKTlV 

0 U 0 TEi>.ai SttTiávTiv, oticoí; 6v Sitivektií; pEÍvp Pcopaíoiq, «Tiaoi 5e xolq áyaOoií; 
áv5pá0iv ÚTiápxo PaTi) ouí; ttÍí; ToiaÚTTií; fipEiq á^íouí; Eivai Tipíjí; éyKpívaipEV. 

16 For other aspects of this reform legislation, see M. Maas, ‘History and Ideology 
in Justinianic Reform Legislation,’ DOP 40 (1986), 17-31. 

17 Novel 25.Pr (196.19-21): óvopa yáp touto Tiárpiov rfí Pcopaícov ápxTÍ icai TtpóyE 
aÚToiv Toiv ÚTiáTcov Kara ttiv pEyáLT|v toív Pcopaícov TioLiTEUoápEvov tióLiv. 

18 The reform attracted comment from several contemporary authors, in particu¬ 
lar Jordanes, who linked the end of consular dating to the end of Román history 
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in his Romana, M. Kruse, ‘A Justinian Debate Across Genres on the State of the 
Román Republic,’ in G. Greatrex, H. Elton, and L. McMahon (eds.), Shifting 
Genres in Late Antiquity (Farnham, 2015), 233-245 at 242-245. 

19 Novel 105.2.1(503.27-35): eíts yáp ppd’ óxioñv Pon7.T|0sÍT| pÍTixsiv, oók ávayKá^opsv, 
sÍTS anOiq sT-Osiv siq toOto Poi)7.t|0sít| Kai toií; ápyópon dcópoiq TipTÍoai tóv 5fípov, 
onde Toñxo aTiayopsóopsv. oñ pfiv xpnaíov pÍTixsiv écpíspsv, oñ piKpoxépon xivoq oñds 
psí^ovoq oT-coí; f) péaon xapáypaxoq f) oxaOpoñ, óXkh apynpov, KaOÚTisp sítióvxsí; 
scpOppsv, póvov. xó pév yáp Kai xpnoíov diappÍTixsiv ávsíoOco xf) Paoi^-sía, pTisp póvri 
Kai xpnoíon Tispicppovsiv ó xtÍí; x^xP? dídcooiv oyKoq. 

20 Proc. Secret History. 26.12-15: ÜTiaxoi Pcopaícov ava nav sxoq éyivé00T|v 5óo, 
axspoq psv év Pcópxi, ó 5s df] sxspoq év Bn^avxícp. ooxk; dé siq xfiv xipfiv SKaT-sixo 
xaóxT|v 7i7.éov f) Ksvxpvápia xpnooñ síkooiv éq xfiv 7io7.ixsíav ávaT-oñv sps7.7.6v, óMya 
psv oksia, xa dé TiT-sioxa Tipóq Paokécoí; KSKopiopévoq. xañxá xs xa xPÓpaxa ’éq 
xs Tovq aXXovq, mvTisp épvTÍoOTiv, Kai éq xrov pícov xovq ÚTiopcoxéponí; éK xoñ éwi 
7i>.si0xov (pspópsva Kai diacpspóvxco:; éq xonq éni 0KTivfí(; awavxa xa Tipáypaxa éq asi 
xfí 71Ó7.SI ávÍ 0 XT|. é^ on dé 'lonoxiviavoq xfiv PaoiT-síav 7iapé7.aPsv, oÓKéxi Kaipoiq 
xoiq Ka0f|Kon0i xañxa éjipáoosxo' aXXa xa pév <7ipa)xa> 7io7.7.oñ Pcopaíon; nTiaxo:; 
KaOíoxaxo xpóvon, xsT-snxmvxEí; dé oñdé ovap xó Tipáypa écópcov, é^ on df] TiEvía xivi 
évdsT-Exéoxaxa éocpíyysxo xa ávOpÓTiEia, xa pév sicoOóxa <xoñ Pa0kéco(;> oÓKéxi xoiq 
n7iT|KÓoi(; Tiapsxopévon, xa dé ÓTiápxovxa xpÓTion; ánaoi TiavxaxóOsv ácpaiponpévon. 

21 PLRE 3a.l74-175 (Basilius 3). 

22 Procopius also mentions that the following men were consuls, but does not 
discuss their consulships: Appius Claudios Caecus the censor responsible for 
the Via Appia (Wars 5.14.6), Theodoric (6.6.16), Justinos the son of Germanos 
(7.32.15), and Cethegus, called Gothigus by Procopius, a western cónsul at the 
court of Justinian (7.35.10). 

23 3a.627-635 (loannes 11). 

24 In fact, it is likely that the triumph over Gelimer was understood to be Justinian’s 
triumph, H. Borm, ‘Justinians Triumph und Belisars Erniedrigung. Überlegun- 
gen zum Verháltnis zwischen Kaiser und Militar im spáten Rómischen Reich,’ 
Chiron 42 (2013), 63-88. 

25 Proc. Wars. 4.91-2 and 4.10.15-16. 

26 Proc. Wars. 4.9.15: ’OMycp dé ñoxEpov Bs^-ioapícp Kai ó OpíapPoí; Kaxá df] xóv 
7ia7.aióv vópov ^nvEXET-éoOri. éq ÚTiáxonq yáp TipoEXOóvxi oi ^nvéTiEOE (pépEoOaí xe 
Tipóq xmv aixpaT-cóxcov Kai év xm dícppcp óxonpévcp xm df|pcp piTixsiv aúxá df] éKsiva xoñ 
BavdíT-cov 7io7.épon xá T-ácpnpa. xá xe yáp ápynpcópaxa Kai ^cóvaq XP'^C’S? ^ai aXXov 
7i>.oúxon BavdkiKoñ 7io>.ú xi XPOPa sk xfíq Bs^-ioapíon ÚTiaxEÍaq ó dfípoq fípTiaoE, Kai 
XI xcov oÚK eícoOóxcov ávavEoñoOai xro xpóvcp sdo^s. 

27 The display of conquered wealth was a fundamental component of the triumph, 
contributing both directly and indirectly to the wealth of the Román people, 
I. Ostenberg, Staging the World: Spoils, Captives, and Representations in the 
Román Triumphal Procession (Oxford, 2009), 272-274. 

28 Proc. Wars. 4.8.1-5. In the Wars, Procopius presents Belisarius’ return as his 
own choice, but the recall is presented as an order in the Secret History 18.9, and 
this account is further supported by CJ 1.27.2.15. 

29 Proc. Wars. 5.5.17-18: xm dé BsT-ioapícp xóxe KpEiooov T-óyon Eñxúxxipa ^nvT|véx0T| 
yEvéoOai. xfíq yáp ÚTiaxEÍaq 7.apd)v xó á^ícopa éTii xm BavdíT-onq VEViKqKévai, xaúxriq 
Exi éxópEvoq, éTiEidf] 7iapE0xf|0axo SiKEMav 67 .t|v, xf) xfíq ÚTiaxEÍaq ñoxáxri f|pépq éq 
xáq SnpaKoúoaq EÍ0TÍ>.a0E, Tipóq xe xoñ oxpaxoTiédon Kai SikeT-icoxcóv Kpoxoñpsvoq 
éq xá pá>.i0xa Kai vópiopa xpnooñ pÍTixcov áTiaoiv. 

30 Procopius even uses this fact to deflate Narses’ triumph in Italy in Book 8, stat- 
ing that Narses refused to march unless the emperor supplied him with troops 
and funds adequate to the task, Proc. Wars. 8.26.7-9. 
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31 A. Kaldellis, ‘Date and Structure,’ 598-606. 

32 Just. Nov. 24.Pr (189.7-15): Kai Toñ:; 7iá>.ai Tconaíoví; TisTnoTsñKaixsv o6k av tiots 
SnvTiOfjvai TooañTTiv TioXiTsíav sk ixiKpwv Kai sT-axíaxcov ápxwv 0n0Tf|0a00ai Kai 
7ia0av anxfíí; xfiv oÍKoi)pévT|v, éq sítisív, 7tpo07.aPsiv xs Kai Kaxa0xr|0a00ai, si pf] 
psí^o 0 iv apxoi) 0 iv év xaiq STiapxíaií; TispTtopévoK; 0 spvóxspoí xs svxsñOsv s(pávT| 0 av 
Kai 7iapé0xov anxoií; éfyivaíav onXayv xs Kai vópcov, Kai Tipóq SKáxspov síxov anxoñí; 
stuxtiSsíoví; xs Kai á^ioxpéoní; Ka0s0xaixa(;. 

33 Another famous example is the demonizing of Justinian’s claimed sleeplessness 
in the Secret History, see B. Croke ‘Justinian the ‘Sleepless Emperor’,’ Byzantina 
Australiensia 17 (2010): 103-8. 

34 This is not to say that the narrative of early success and subsequent failure is 
untrue, merely to point out that the idea originates, not coincidentally, in 
Procopius’ Wars. Although this narrative is generally accepted, historians dif- 
fer in their assignment of causes. Jones attributes it to Justinian’s failure to ad- 
equately fund his military ventures, A.H.M. Jones, The Later Román Empire 
284-602: A Social, Economic, and Administrative Survey (Oxford, 1964), 
1.298-302, while Bury cites Justinian’s uncompromising ambition, J.B. Bury, 
History of the Late Román Empire: From the Death of Theodosius I to the Death 
of Justinian (New York, 1958), 2.26-27, so too does Moorhead, who also notes 
that Procopius’ works described a similar are, but does not comment on its in- 
fluence on scholarly opinión, M. Moorhead, Justinian (New York, 1994), 8-9 
and 171-2. More recently, Treadgold has laid the blame primarily on the ef- 
feets of the plague, W. Treadgold, A History of the Byzantine State and Society 
(Standford, 1997), 214-217, while Maas notes the trajectory but is agnostic as to 
its cause, M. Maas, ‘Román Questions, Byzantine Answers: Contours of the Age 
of Justinian,’ in M. Maas (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian 
(Cambridge, 2005), 3-27, at 6-9. 
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12 Comparing Procopius 
and Malalas 

lan Colvin 


Why did Procopius and Malalas provide two very different but comple- 
mentary accounts of the events that led to the AD 525-32 war between the 
Romans and Persians?' In what follows, it is argued that each writer tuned 
his account to his own purpose and that these purposes can be discerned in 
what they have chosen to inelude and, equally importantly, omit. The ques- 
tion has important implications for how we read the two authors, especially 
Procopius. His work emerges as a polemic aimed at Persian claims both to 
Lazika and to Román financial contributions. When this is taken into ac¬ 
count, the matter of Sasanian demands for Román payments (for reasons of 
prestige, not financial embarrassment) emerges as the principal issue driv- 
ing Román versus Sasanian warfare in this period. 

Procopius’ versión of how the Persian war that finished in 532 origi- 
nated runs as follows. After Anastasius’ death, Kavad suddenly decided he 
would be prepared to set aside certain specific Persian grievances in return 
for Justin guaranteeing the succession of his chosen heir, his son Khusro, 
through an adoption. He describes hostilities as following from the collapse 
of negotiations over this peace, though fighting was delayed by the revolt of 
the Persians’ Iberian clients, whose rising had to be crushed before Kavadh 
was free to turn his attention to Lazika.^ 

Malalas, by contras!, gives an account of a specific crisis in relations in 
the early 520s, occasioned by the Romans’ reception of a former Persian Cli¬ 
ent, the heir to the Laz throne Tzath. His rich description of this event in- 
cludes details that furnish us with a busy diplomatic context to Procopius’ 
negotiations: Roman-Sasanian peace negotiations had already achieved or 
were cióse to achieving peace, when the agreement was suddenly wrecked by 
Lazika’s switch from a Persian to a Román alliance. In this versión, Kavad’s 
diplomatic protest at the Román reception of his one-time subject and ally 
was met by Román persifiage and evasión.^ The subsequent enmity and 
preparations for hostilities - both sides purchased the support of the same 
Hun king Zilgibi - were soon brought to an end by the resumption of ne- 
gotiations.^ Malalas continúes with some five years of entries, almost none 
of which touch on Roman-Sasanian relations, before Malalas baldly reports 
that Kavad went to war with the Laz king Tzath in 528 ‘because he had gone 
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over to the Romans’. Tzath requests Román support, and Justinian sends a 
great army under three generáis.^ Fighting had begun. 

Each author, then, omits important elements of the story. Procopius 
passes over in silence the Laz-Zilgibi crisis described by Malalas that took 
place between Justin’s succession (AD 518) and negotiations over Khusro’s 
adoption (AD 524-5).® Meanwhile, Malalas ignores the two Ítems outlined 
by Procopius that explain the five-year gap between Lazika’s defection (ca. 
522-3) and Kavad’s invasión (AD 528): namely, the intricate negotiations 
that followed the Laz-Zilgibi crisis and the subsequent revolt of the Iberians. 

Were these chance omissions? Probably not. As will be seen later, there 
are enough peculiarities in their accounts to support the idea these omis¬ 
sions were by design. Yet, it is surprisingly straightforward to assemble their 
two accounts into a coherent narrativo of what happened in the 520s.^ It is 
not so much that the accounts are in conflict with each other, as that each 
reveáis what the other omits. 

Finally, both Procopius and Malalas had access to good Information 
on what was going on. It is most improbable that either of these authors - 
contemporaries of the events they described and careful users of primary 
sources, including official letters and reports - omitted major events be- 
cause they were unaware of them.^ It is therefore a question of explaining 
their choices of what to inelude and what to omit. 

Geoffrey Greatrex has already suggested an answer to the Procopius half 
of this question. In his interpretation, Procopius wrote in full knowledge 
of what Malalas had already published and therefore deliberately chose to 
omit matters that had already been covered by Malalas and to concéntrate 
on ‘narrating episodes that had hitherto been neglected’. The omission is 
‘innocent’ and belongs, in any case, to a part of his history where his cover- 
age is ‘patchy in general, notably in the case of events in the fifth century and 
the Anastasian war (502-6)’.^ This explanation finds some support in the 
case with which the two accounts dovetail to provide a much fuller picture, 
but there is another way to understand it that I find more compelling and 
that will be described as follows. 

To the second half of this question, for why Malalas omits five years of 
developments on the Roman-Sasanian border, Greatrex introduces an 
observation about the Baroccianus MS that is our chief and late (twelfth 
century) witness to Malalas. The Baroccianus is famously incomplete, rep- 
resenting as little as half the length of the original. If, as Greatrex notes, the 
Baroccianus is an abridgement that has been through the hands of more 
than one abridger and compiler between the sixth century and the twelfth, 
then it is a very imperfect witness to the ‘original’ Malalas. In these circum- 
stances, Greatrex argües, ‘inferences based on omissions are of little or no 
weight’. In short, Greatrex argües that we cannot answer the question of 
why Malalas chose to inelude some Ítems and not others because we cannot 
be sure whether what we are seeing is the product of Malalas’ choices or 
those of some later abridger or compilen^® 
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Despite Greatrex’s commendable caution on this point, let me suggest 
why Malalas - and I mean the reconstructed Malalas of Thurn, Jeffreys 
et ai, which is, for the moment, the nearest we have to an ‘original’ Malalas - 
might have chosen to inelude an account of Justin’s reception of Tzath and 
Kavad’s invasión of Lazika, but deliberately neglected to report events in 
IberiaT Bluntly, he stresses Justin’s successes and elides his humiliations7^ 
For Malalas probably published the first edition of his Chronicle not long 
after 532. By the peace of that year, Justinian succeeded in recovering the 
Laz fortresses that had been captured during the war (exchanged for the 
gold-bearing región of Pharangion, captured from the Sasanians) and ob- 
tained Sasanian recognition of Román overlordship of Lazika. 

There was every reason to emphasise this element of the treaty, as in almost 
every other respect the Romans had had to concede to the Sasanians their 
demands. Most importantly of all, Justinian delivered twenty years’ worth of 
payments in one go to the Persians (11,000 pounds of gold) and signed a treaty 
that included the explicit clause that the emperors ‘were brothers according 
to the ancient custom and that if one of them needed military assistance in 
money or men, they should provide it without dispute’.^^ As the Romans had 
been intermittently refusing to pay contributions to the Sasanians towards 
the cost of maintaining the Caspian Gates since at least the 460s, and as 
these refusals had been among the key Sasanian grievances that began the 
war, this payment represented a significant Román climbdown.^^^ 

Furthermore, Justinian recognised Sasanian suzerainty over Iberia. The 
pledges that the Emperor Justin had given to the Iberians when they revolted - 
that he would ‘never abandon [them] ... to the Persians’ - were shown to be 
worthless. The best that the Romans could obtain for those Iberians who had 
fled was the Sasanian concession that they could return to their country or 
stay in the Román Empire, according to their choice.^^ Given this humili- 
ation, it is perhaps not so surprising that Malalas (or his sources) chose to 
dwell on Lazika and to avoid mentioning both the Romans’ sabotage of the 
abortive negotiations in AD 524-5 and their reception of the Iberians.'® 

I would suggest that Malalas is guilty of suppressing one further embar- 
rassment in relation to the events of this period. For in AD 523, during the 
hostilities that followed Tzath’s defection to the Romans, the Persians’ Arab 
ally al-Mundhir had not only invaded the empire, but had surprised and 
captured the two Román dukes and their armies who carne in pursuit of 
him. This disaster puts a rather different spin on the embassy Malalas re- 
ports Justin sending to Kavad as a result of the Tzath-Zilgibi crisis. Instead 
of showing how Justin’s cunning responso to a minor setback in the North 
Caucasus brought down the perfidious Zilgibi and his Huns and brought 
Kavad to request peace, it looks more as though the Romans suffered 
setbacks in both the northern and Southern frontier zones. Justin’s hasty 
dispatch of an envoy did stall Kavad’s planned invasión of Lazika, but the 
initiative for restarting negotiations apparently carne from the Romans, 
whose readiness for a war had been shown wanting.'^ 
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What of Procopius’ choices of what to inelude and what to omit? Why is 
Greatrex’s argument, that Proeopius’ ehoiees were ‘innoeent’ and sought 
merely to avoid repeating elements that Malalas had already eovered, unper- 
suasive? In the first plaee, his aeeount ( Wars 1.11) heavily emphasises the is- 
sue of the adoption and sueeession of Khusro and very mueh de-emphasises 
the reeent defeetion of Lazika that Malalas deseribes, despite the faet that, 
on elose reading, Proeopius admits that other topies - ineluding Lazika - 
were diseussed in these negotiations.^* 

The adoption proposal is portrayed as the Sasanians’ main aim and is de- 
seribed at length and in detail (thirty lines, or five full pages of Loeb text) in 
Proeopius’ Wars 1.11. By eontrast, he mentions Lazika in just two brief lines: 

Many words were spoken on the two sides about the differenees be- 
tween them, and in partieular Siyavoush/Seoses mentioned the matter 
of Lazika, saying that it had been subjeet to the Persians from the first 
[ávÉKaOsv] and the Romans had taken it from them by foree and held it 
on no just grounds. When the Romans heard this, they were indignant 
to think that even Lazika was disputed by the Persians. 

Having made this terse aside, he returns almost immediately to the adoption: 

And when they [the Romans] stated the adoption of Khusro must take 
plaee in a way proper for a barbarian, this seemed unbearable to the 
Persians. The two sides therefore separated and departed homeward, 
and Khusro went off to his father with nothing aeeomplished, deeply in- 
jured at what had taken plaee and vowing vengeanee upon the Romans 
for their insult to him. 

Proeopius at onee further downplays the importanee of the Laz defeetion. 
At the beginning of his very next paragraph, Proeopius suggests that Kavad 
had not even instrueted Seoses/Siyavush to raise the issue of Lazika. He 
puts the elaim into Mahbod’s mouth (Seoses’ fellow Persian ambassador), 
suggesting that the issue was deliberately raised to seoteh the negotiations.^** 
It is not that Proeopius denies that Lazika was ‘a differenee’ between the 
Román and Sasanian negotiating teams. It is rather that he has lessened 
its importanee relative to the other ‘eauses of war’ that he mentions: the 
Caspian Gates and the matter of the fortifieations of Dara and Theodosiop- 
olis get a whole ehapter between them.^^ Then, most damningly of all, he has 
given his readers to believe that Kavad himself did not want his ambassa- 
dors to diseuss the matter of Lazika! This is hard to believe, when Malalas’ 
evidenee shows that the negotiations resulted from, and were intended to 
resolve, a State of war that was the direct produet of this ‘differenee’. 

A seeond reason to doubt Greatrex’s explanation and to suspeet Proeop¬ 
ius of deliberately misrepresenting the issues is eontained in a subsequent 
passage, where Proeopius admits that there had indeed been a ehange of 
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Laz loyalties from Persia to Rome, but he presents it as having occurred in 
the remóte past. At Wars 2.15.15, he has later Laz ambassadors to Khusro 
(in late AD 540 or early 541) alinde to these events, 

For the Colchians, from the first [ávÉKaOsv] were allies of the Persians 
and rendered them many good Services and received the like in turn; 
and of these there are many records in books, some of which we have, 
while others are preserved in your palace to the present time. But at a 
later time it carne about that our ancestors, whether neglected by yon or 
for some other reason (for we are unable to ascertain anything certain 
about this), became allies of the Romans. 

As Gibbon pointed out nearly two and a half centuries ago, Malalas and 
Theophanes’ evidence confirm a recent, rather than a distant, connection; 
Procopius’ choice of words, so indicative of vagueness, distance and uncer- 
tainty, is therefore very strange.^^ 

So, Procopius clearly does more than just omit a discussion of Lazika. In 
fact, he recognises, twice, that there was something to Sasanian claims on 
Lazika, but then, both times, he immediately puts words in the mouths of 
barbarians (an ambassador in each case) that work to neutralise the forcé 
of the Persian claim. In the first case, the claim is raised by a Sasanian am¬ 
bassador supposedly against the wishes of his master and with the explicit 
aim of scotching negotiations. In the second, the connection with Persia was 
severed so long ago that one must turn to books and written documents for 
proof, and even the Laz themselves can no longer remember what caused 
them to go over to the Romans.^"^ If Procopius were merely assuming that 
his readers already knew Malalas or some other account of these events, 
or that they would likely recall the major crisis the defection provoked a 
mere decade and a half before, then why on earth would he pretend that the 
causes of Tzath’s defection were lost in the mists of time? 

There is a more plausible explanation. Procopius doesn’t want to allow 
that the Persians had reasonable claim to Lazika and that the Romans had 
seized it from them unjustly in 522/3. Procopius was writing in the 540s, at a 
time when Lazika had returned once again to Persian control (in 541, in the 
wake of the Sasanian capture of Antioch in 540). After five years of fight- 
ing and seven years of abortivo negotiations seeking to recover the country, 
the Romans had broken the truce they had made with the Sasanians and 
Justinian had despatched an expeditionary forcé to help the Laz libérate 
their country from their former masters.^^ Yet, they still had not succeeded 
in doing so at the point that Procopius carne to publish his first seven books 
of the Wars. Indeed, even when he updated his account of the wars in book 8, 
fighting in Lazika was still far from over. It seems that the matter of Lazika 
and Sasanian claims to Lazika was an important issue for Procopius and one 
that mattered so much to him (and, one suspects, to his audience, too) that 
he allowed his views to shape the narrative he presented to his readers - even 
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though he knew that many, if not most, of his readers must have been aware 
that Lazika had been subject to the Sasanians in recent times. 

One wonders if a similar consideration may have been in play with re- 
gard to his presentation of the matter of Sasanian demands for Román 
payments. It is striking that Procopius omits a key clause in the treaty of 
532 that is preserved by Malalas. The latter describes three clauses in his 
notice of the treaty of that year: the Romans returned Pharangion to the 
Persians; the Persians returned the forts they had captured (in Lazika); and, 
most importantly, ‘the two rulers agreed and said explicitly in the treaty 
that they were brothers according to the ancient custom and that if one of 
them needed military assistance in money or men, they should provide it 
without dispute’. Procopius’ account of the treaty in Persian Wars Chapter 
22 mentions Justinian’s payment of 110 centenaria (11,000 pounds of gold) 
and the exchange of forts, but says nothing of the Romans’ recognition of 
this ‘ancient custom’ obliging the Romans to provide men or money. This, 
too, is unlikely to be an innocent oversight.^® 

Procopius’ opposition to Román payments to barbarians, including 
the Sasanians, is well expressed in both the Wars (8.15.3-7 and 14-19, cf 
2.10.19-23) and the Secret History (8.5-6, 11.3-12). There are reasons to 
think that this antipathy has also inñuenced Procopius’ account of the ori- 
gins of the war. Consider again Procopius’ account of the adoption negoti- 
ations. A large proportion of the chapter on this is taken up with a lengthy 
speech that Procopius puts in the mouth of the quaestor Proclus. 

Procopius has Justin and Justinian delighted by Kavad’s peace proposals 
and hastening to set down the adoption in writing when they are prevented by 
the quaestor. In a rather long-winded and pompous speech, he declares that 
the proposed adoption of Khusro would ‘hand over the Román Empire to the 
Persians on a seemly pretext’ because ‘the possessions of fathers are due to 
their sons’. Is the reader really supposed to believe that Kavad and Khusro 
had hatched a plan to take over the Román Empire through legal sleight 
of hand, and that Justin and Justinian, persuaded by Proclus, really feared 
this?^’ It might seem more likely that this speech was intended as satire or 
parody. But, Procopius seems well disposed towards Proclus, and if this was a 
joke, it was lost on future generations. Theophanes praises his good advice.^^ 
In his article, Pieler considers the legal arguments in detail. He concludes 
that the project was probably stopped by opposition in the Senate and sug- 
gests a number of possible reasons for senatorial opposition. He also con¬ 
cludes it is unlikely that there was any real legal threat to Justinian’s position 
as heir to the empire. Is it possible Procopius has dramatised a real opposi¬ 
tion to the agreement, but has translated opposition to payments to a pseudo- 
legal objection to the proposed adoption?^^ One can envisage how unpopular 
an acceptance of regular payments to the Sasanians would have been.^*^ 

Are there any hints that payments might have been an element of the peace 
that was offered in 524-5? Indeed, there are. For a start, Procopius refers 
to Kavad offering to put aside ‘war and the causes of war’, and Procopius 
mentions two of these causes of war in the preceding chapter.^^ The mention 
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of the fortresses of Dara and Theodosiopolis, and of the Caspian Gates, as 
‘the causes of war’ strongly implies a demand for payments. The Persians 
consistently cited these grievances as grounds for their demands for money; 
the same demand was mentioned in the subsequent diplomacy during the 
war, and it was one that became a central part of the eventual 532 treaty - in 
the form of the recognition of the ‘ancient custom’ that each ruler should 
provide men or money to the other on request^^ 

It was, I suggest, fear of being portrayed as tributary to the Sasanians 
that caused the Romans to reject the proposed adoption, which they did 
in deliberately offensive terms7^ They then went on to extend protection 
to the rebellious Iberians, to ensure that the Persians got the message. 
Foreknowledge of the impending Iberian revolt may even have encouraged 
the Román rejection of the terms the Persians had extended. 

There is a significant pattern here. Procopius’ account can and should be 
read as a polemic against Persian claims. Persian claims do get mentioned, 
repeatedly, but they are deliberately made to seem unreasonable. 

This is the message of Procopius’ Persian archaeology, his account of the 
origins of the war, and it should shape how we view his account of the out- 
break of the second war - which still continued even as he wrote. With a bet- 
ter understanding of how Procopius presents and manipulates his material, 
we are now in a much better position to evalúate his account of the second 
war that broke out in 540. 

In 534, Khusro demanded money from Justinian and Justinian provided 
it. Procopius does not tell us this was because of any obligation under the 
mutual aid clause of the 532 treaty. He says that Khusro and the Persians 
were vexed by Justinian’s victory over the Vandals and ‘already repented 
having made peace with the Romans, because they perceived that their 
power was extending greatly’. He therefore asked ‘with a laugh to receive his 
share of the spoils from Libya, on the ground that the emperor would never 
have been able to conquer in the war with the Vandals if the Persians had 
not been at peace with him. So then Justinian made a present of money to 
Khusro, and not long afterwards dismissed the envoys’. {Wars 1.26.1-4.)^^^ 

Here, Procopius, already at the end of book 1, prefigures the line he will 
take in book 2 of the Wars: that Khusro, almost as soon as peace was set- 
tled, wished to find a pretext to break it, to which end he eventually directed 
the Lakhmid al-Mundhir to provide a cause for war. A dispute was duly 
manufactured - and Procopius delights in pointing out how Justinian mis- 
handled it.^^ 

But a moment’s thought should alert us that Procopius may here be ex- 
aggerating Persian aggression and responsibility for the war. Procopius has 
suggested a reason that might be thought plausible for why Khusro might 
have wanted war - his fear of the Romans’ growing strength as they defeat 
western enemies and augment their treasury.^® But he fails to outline what 
Khusro hoped to gain from the war. Was it merely to weaken Justinian and 
thereby gain security? This might be thought plausible and would be the 
aim implied by Procopius’ account, but, as is argued later, there are good 
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reasons to doubt it. It would certainly imply a deep distrust of the Romans 
and a doubt about the security of the treaty just agreed. 

The Sasanians did have good reasons to distrust the Romans. In 535, 
Justinian appears to have played with the idea of a war with them: he wel- 
comed the Iberian king Samanazos, or Pharesmanes, and his senators to 
Constantinople and granted them the alliance they sought.^^ In the event, 
he invaded Sicily, rather than warring with the Sasanians, and the Iberians 
were again left to face the Sasanians alone.^^ Procopius dwells on Persian 
anxieties about these western conquests and the dispute on the desert fron- 
tier. He neglects events in the South Caucasus. 

Khusro had excuses for war as early as 535, had he wanted one. But, 
the course of events suggests that he did not. For otherwise, diplomacy 
would not have continued as long as it did, while Justinian stalled for time. 
Crucially, Khusro declined to take advantage of the Armenian revolt of 
538 to attack the Romans, allowing negotiations to continué while the 
Romans suppressed the revolt (despite approaches from the rebels). Even 
after Khusro was in receipt of letters showing Justinian’s treachery, his 
responso was to send ambassadors to seek redress, not to launch a surprise 
attack.^^ 

Procopius, however, does not speak of Sasanian demands until after war had 
broken out. We may infer that these demands are, in fact, the same ones that 
would have satisfied them before the war as well - and I suspect these demands 
were made in the course of the lengthy negotiations that preceded the outbreak 
of war in 540; but, they have again been omitted by Procopius. The Sasanians 
were remarkably consistent in their demands over a long period of time.'^*^ 

In 540 and again in 542, abortivo agreements were brokered involving 
Román payments - and finally, at the truce of 545, Khusro successfully ob- 
tained them. In the first case (in 540), he demanded a lump sum of fifty 
centenaria and five more centenaria per annum, thereafter in perpetuity. 
In 542, he again demanded this agreement be honoured. Finally, in 545, 
Justinian did actually send twenty centenaria for five years’ peace. (As the 
general Martin had just handed over five centenaria in return for Khusro’s 
withdrawal from Edessa, this does not represent a reduction.) There is a hint 
in Tabari of how the Persians saw these payments. Tabari presents them as a 
ransom for Syria and Egypt, in return for which Khusro agreed not to raid 
those lands."^' Only on these conditions would the Sasanians allow further 
peace negotiations to take place. 

We are coming to the crux of the matter. For the Sasanians, disputes 
could usually be mended through payments. Procopius is open about this 
when he says, in relation to Roman-Sasanian talks of winter 530-531, that 
Khusro dropped heavy hints that he would accept payments for the Caspian 
Gates and Román fortification-building on the border.^^ Peter the Patrician 
makes the same comment about negotiations over Suania in the late 560s 
under Justin II.'^^ Why were the Persians so keen on receiving Román con- 
tributions? Because these could be depicted as tribute. 
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Both sides had their grievances, issues and aims that they sought to 
achieve as they manoeuvred in peace and war - these are the detailed Ítems 
discussed in the treaty of 562. But, these were mostly not deal-breaking. 
The most troublesome issue both sides discussed was that of Román pay- 
ments. It offended Román sensibilities, and yet, these payments were seem- 
ingly indispensable to the Sasanian shahs - not, I think, because they were 
destitute, but because their prestige depended on being able to claim the 
Romans as tributary. The sums involved were not large from the point of 
view of a State. Henning Borm compares them to the cost of a middling-size 
prestige church.'*"^ The Romans afforded them without trouble once they felt 
they had achieved their other war aims (such as control of Lazika) and they 
would not have made a significant difference to the Sasanians’ treasury. But, 
the prestige they added was vital. Moreover, it was this that Kavad needed 
after his recovery of his throne in AD 498 and he again needed after his loss 
of the Client kingdom of Lazika to the Romans in AD 522/3. 

We should not be overly concerned about the form that these payments 
took. Form was an important matter for the Romans, but it is in the nature 
of diplomats to strive to reconcile differences and bridge gulfs. We can see 
the negotiators of both sides struggling to couch these payments in terms 
that would be acceptable to Román sensibilities. ‘Customary mutual ob- 
ligations’ found some acceptance, it seems - though the Romans never, so 
far as we know, requested money from the Persians - as did the trick of 
putting the payments in a sepárate annexe that could be returned when the 
final instalment of a multipart payment was handed over. Better still, from 
the Román perspective, was when such contributions could be described as 
‘gifts’ or even ‘loans’. Of course, this did not fool everybody. Joshua Stylites 
has to insist that the payments the Romans made under Zeno and Feroz had 
not been tribute, as many thought.'^^ 

Ñor must we make too much of treaties. Both sides were willing to agree 
settlements under duress that they would later earnestly seek to redraw, 
when circumstances were more favourable. This, indeed, partly explains the 
climate of mistrust that informs so much of their diplomacy. 

So, to conclude, payments - as a matter of prestige, not financial 
embarrassment - seem to me to be the basic disagreement in this period that 
repeatedly brought the two powers to war. Importantly, Procopius’ opposi- 
tion to these Persian demands and the Román payment of them is a major 
element shaping his account of the causes of the war and explains some of 
its most conspicuous omissions. 

Notes 

1 Malalas’ account is preserved not only by the twelfth-century Baroccianus MS, 
but also by a number of other witnesses belonging to the chronicle tradition that 
stood between a putative ‘original’ Malalas of the early 530s and the surviving 
twelfth eentury MS. While recognizing that there is controversy over the nature 
of the ‘original’ Malalas (see page 202 and fn 9 below), this paper considers the 
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attempts by Thurn (John Malalas, loannis Malalae Chronographia, Corpus 
Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, v. 35 (Berolini: de Gruyter, 2000)) and E. Jeffreys 
et al. (John Malalas, The Chronicle of John Malalas, tr. Jeffreys, Jeffreys and 
Scott, (Melbourne, 1986)) to reconstruct an approximation to the ‘original’ 
to be the nearest we have to a current scholarly consensus. Their reconstruc- 
tions are meant when ‘Malalas’ is used in this paper, unless noted otherwise. 
Contra Greatrex, G., “Malalas and Procopius” in Weltchroniken Malalas (2015), 
161-177. 

2 Procopius, Wars 1.10-12. Procopius’ archaeology in the Wars 1.2-1.7.3 provides 
Procopius’ take on the background and context to the wars, including the ‘causes 
of war’ that Kavad decided to set aside. Procopius begins with Yazdgard’s suc- 
cessful adoption at the beginning of the fifth century, during what he appears 
to suggest was a peaceful golden age (1.2.1-10). He describes how the Persian 
invasión of 421 or 441 resulted in a clause in the treaty forbidding the building 
of fortifications on the powers’ mutual borders (1.2.11-15) and continúes with a 
history of the Great King Firuz’s wars with the Hepthalites, which ended with 
his death and the succession of Kavad to the throne (1.3-4). Finally, he gives an 
account of Kavad’s deposition and confinement in the Castle of Oblivion, his es¬ 
cape and return with the Hephthalites’ help. As a result of this, Kavad began to 
demand money from Anastasias, which led to the war of AD 502 (1.5-6). After 
an account of the war of 502-5 (1.7-9), Procopius sets out how Anastasias failed 
to secare the Caspian Gates and how his fortification of Theodosiopolis and 
Dara broke the treaty of 442 and gave offence to the Persians (1.10). 

3 Malalas 17.9. Malalas (or his source) probably intended this to be taken more 
positively as a ‘clever’ deflection of a tiresome Persian response to what Román 
readers would have seen as a Román victory. 

4 Malalas 17.10. The story of Justin’s tricking of Kavad and Zilgibi has echoes 
in the story at Zacharias 7.3, Zacharias, The Chronicle of Pseudo-Zachariah 
Rhetor: Church and War in Late Antiquity, ed. Geoffrey Greatrex, trans. Robert 
R. Phenix and Cornelia B. Horn, (Liverpool, 2011) 232-4, cf footnote 32 and 33. 
The possibility we are dealing with a topos or folk motif argües against a simple 
acceptance of Malalas’ testimony. 

5 Malalas 18.4. The Chronicon Paschale 618.1-13 (a.528) gives the same account, 
which is also preserved elsewhere in the chronicle tradition: Theophanes 174.19-26 
(AD 527/8), John of Nikiu 90.52, Cedrenus 643.3-9, etc. 

6 The negotiations Procopius describes must have occurred after the Laz crisis, 
otherwise Lazika would not have arisen as an issue. It appears that Procopius’ 
effort to link Kavad’s anxiety for Khusro’s succession to Anastasius’ death and 
Justin’s succession is, in reality, an attempt to cover an embarrassing gap in his 
narrative; the six years that had elapsed between the death and succession and 
the two powers’ negotiations rather negate his implied chain of causation. 

7 See J. B., Bury, History of the Later Román Empire: From the Death of Theodo- 
sius / to the Death of Justinian (New York; Dover Publications, 1958), Ernst Stein, 
Histoire Du Bas-Empire, 2 vols. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1949), A. A Vasiliev, 
Justin the First: An Introduction to the Epoch of Justinian the Great, Dumbarton 
Oaks Studies 1 (Cambridge Mass: Harvard University Press, 1950), Gerhard Wirth, 
“Zur Datierung Einiger Ereignisse in Der Regierungszeit Justins I”, Historia: 
Zeitschrift Für Alte Geschichte 13, no. 3 (July 1, 1964): 376-83, Geoffrey Greatrex, 
Rome and Persia at War, 502-532, Arca 37 (Leeds: Francis Cairns, 1998a). 

8 lan Colvin, “Reporting Battles and Understanding Campaigns in Procopius and 
Agathias: Classicising Historians’ Use of Archived Documents as Sources” in 
War and Warfare in Late Antiquity, vol. 2, 2 vols.. Late Antique Archaeology 8 
(Leiden ; Boston: Brill, 2013), 571-98; Greatrex, Rome and Persia, 134 n.38 and 
A. D Lee, Information and Frontiers: Román Foreign Relations in Late Antiquity 
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(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 46-8, E. M Jeffreys, ed., Studies 
in John Malalas, Byzantina Australiensia 6 (Sydney, 1990), 200, 208-9 on how 
Procopius, Agathias and other late Román historians, including Malalas had 
access to excellent documentary sources for Roman-Sasanian relations. See 
also Geoffrey Greatrex, “Malalas and Procopius”, in Weltchroniken Malalas, 
(2015), 167-8. 

9 Greatrex, Rome and Persia, 142 n 8 and Greatrex “Malalas and Procopius”, 
168-70. See footnote 11 below on the implied integrity of Malalas’ account. 

10 Greatrex, “Malalas and Procopius”, 161-66. 

11 loannis Malalae Chronographia CFHB and The Chronicle of John Malalas, tr. 
Jeffreys, Jeffreys and Scott. It should be noted that Greatrex’s explanation for 
Procopius’ omissions assumes that Malalas’ account of events in the South 
Caucasus and relations with Persia was substantially as we have received it - that 
Malalas’ omissions are not caused by the work of later abridgers and compilers 
and that he did not inelude details of the adoption negotiations, ñor the Iberian 
re volt. 

12 For the purposes of my argument, it does not matter whether Malalas intention- 
ally stressed these, or whether it was an artefact of the regime propaganda he 
drew on, or just the general weltanschauung of part of the Román elite around 
this time. 

13 Malalas 18.76; Procopius, Wars 1.22.3. 

14 R. C. Blockley, “Subsidies and Diplomacy: Rome and Persia in Late Antiquity”, 
Phoenix 39, no. 1 (Spring 1985): 62-74 presents the argument for this minimal pe- 
riod of Sasanian claims. Others would date the beginning of arguments between 
Romans and Sasanians on this issue to the early fifth or the late fourth centuries: 
e.g., Bury, History of the Later Román Empire, vol. 2, 6, suggests it originated in 
AD 363 and was renewed under the treaty of AD 442. 

15 Procopius, Wars 1.12.5-6. 

16 See later and footnote 33 on the Romans’ deliberately offensive suggestion re- 
garding the adoption, which may have been intended to collapse the talks. 

17 Procopius Wars 1.17.43-4, Evagrius HE IV.12, Malalas 17.10. For the date 
Stein, Bas-Empire, 266 ni and RERE II qv Timostratus & loannes 70. See also 
Pseudo-Zachariah 8.a, and especially Greatrex’s commentary in fn 66. 

18 see fn.l9 as follows. 

19 ‘noXXoi psv onv Kai aXkoi Xóyoi npbq ápepoTépeov ÚTisp xoiv év ocpíoi 5ia(pópcov 
sLéyovTO, Ktti yfív 5s xfiv Ko>.xí5a f] vñv Aa^iKi) sTtiKaLsixai Ssoapí; sXsys nspottiv 
KttXTÍKoov xó ávéKttOsv onoav Piaoapévouí; Lóycp oúSsvi 'Pcopaioi áKoúaavxsa 5sivá 
STioioñvxo, si Ktti Aa^iKTi Tipóq nspocóv ávxiLéyoixo.’ Wars 1.11.28-29. This trans- 
lation, as with others in this chapter, generally follows Dewing’s translation of 
Haury’s text or Kaldellis’ adaption of Dewing, occasionally amended by me. 

20 Procopius, Wars 1.11.31. Is it likely that Procopius had a source for Mahbod’s 
report to Kavad? Alternatively, is this invention plain and simple, perhaps in¬ 
tended to parallel and thereby highlight the treatment of the Román ambassa- 
dor Hypatius, who was slandered by his fellow ambassador Rufinus? See also 
note 24 below. 

21 Procopius, Wars 1.10. 

22 It is worth noting, in regards to this, that the Persians’ negotiating position in 
subsequent talks was to retain Lazika, or the parts of Lazika they had conquered 
(Procopius mentions the two border fortresses of Skanda and Sarapanis, Wars 
1.12.15-19). As late as 532, it looked as though the Romans would be unable to ob- 
tain a peace that recovered those fortresses. It was only after Kavad’s death, and 
after an agreement had been reached that left them in the hands of the Persians, 
that Justinian had a last minute change of heart and instructed his ambassador 
Rufinus not to agree a peace unless the Laz forts were returned. See Procopius, 
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Wars 1.22. Bórm discusses pro-Roman, pro-Hephthalite, and Mazdakite fac- 
tions at the Persian court in his Prokop und die Perser: Untersuchungen zu den 
Romisch-Sasanidischen Kontakten in der ausgehenden Spatantike, Oriens et 
Occidens, Bd. 16 (Stuttgart: F. Steiner, 2007), 322-5. 

23 E. Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of the Román Empire, ed. Bury, J.B., 
(London, 1900). Vol. 4, chapter XLII p377 footnote 92. 

24 Anthony Kaldellis, Procopius of Caesarea: Tyranny, History, and Philosophy at 
the End of Antiquity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 91 
on the idea the truth ean sometimes only be spoken by foreigners. It is, of course, 
unclear whether Procopius invented the idea of Seoses/Siyavush’s seeking to sab¬ 
otage the negotiations, or whether he expanded or developed an idea that was in 
some way present in Rufinus’ report - which Procopius probably had access to. 

25 It is commonly held (e.g., David Braund, Georgia in Antiquity: A History of 
Colchis and Transcaucasian Iberia, 550 BC-AD 562 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1994), 296) that Lazika was either explicitly or implicitly excluded from the 
truce of 545 (on which see Procopius Wars 2.28.3-11), but there is no evidence 
for this beyond: (1) the fact that the Romans sent an expeditionary forcé in 548, 
and (2) that in 551, the renewal of the truce did exelude Lazika (Procopius Wars 
8.15; Agathias Histories 2.18.3 refers to the renewal of the truce of 551). 1 proves 
nothing, for neither Romans ñor Persians foresaw that the Laz would invite the 
Romans back in 548, and the assumption that the Romans were above break- 
ing a treaty when they saw an advantage in so doing is unfounded. Indeed, the 
fact that the Romans had to put forward an ‘excuse’ for Justinian’s dispatch of 
the army to Lazika, i.e., the claim that the Persians had already twice sought 
to break the truce in 548, for which the evidence is thin (see footnote 35 later; 
Procopius Wars 2.28.15ff.), strongly suggests that the Romans knew they were 
breaking the truce by this act. Regarding 2, that the renewal specifically ex¬ 
cluded Lazika proves nothing about whether the original armistice of 545 did so; 
but, the fact it took eighteen months beyond the expiry of the first armistice to 
agree on the new one suggests there was a good deal of haggling over the terms 
of the renewal, as one might expect when one or both parties believed the other 
had broken the terms of the first. 

26 One wonders whether Procopius is alluding to this when he writes, ‘Then the am- 
bassadors coaxed Khusro, and spoke many beguiling words most unbecoming 
to Román ambassadors’ {Wars 1.22.2), though of course Malalas’ 18.76 shows 
that the clause was explicitly written into the treaty. 

27 P. Pieler, “L’aspect politique et juridique de l’adoption de Khusro proposée 
par les perses á Justin”, Revue internationale des droits de Vantiquité 19 (1972): 
399-433 considers the legal arguments in detail; Geoffrey Greatrex and Samuel 
N. C Lieu, eds., The Román Eastern Frontier and the Persian Wars: A Narrativo 
Sourcebook (London: Routledge, 2002), 81 and footnote 55. 

28 Procopius Secret History 6.13, 9.41; Theophanes am 6013; cf Evagrius 4.12. 

29 Pieler, “L’aspect Politique”, 426. Theophanes am 6013 (167) claims that Justin 
put the question to the Senate which was opposed. See Greatrex Rome and 
Persia at War, pl35 and footnote 43 for further references. 

30 Procopius IFara 8.15.14-19. 

31 Procopius, Wars 1.10. 

32 For a different view see Blockley, “Subsidies and Diplomacy”, who argües 
pp. 70-71 that, because payment was dealt with in a different clause to the matter 
of Dara and the Caspian Gates, the treaty actually decoupled the issues and was 
therefore a Román victory. 

33 ‘Leading men should be sent by the emperor for this purpose [concluding peace]; 
and they must answer explicitly to Kavad, when he asked how the adoption of 
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Khusro should be accomplished, that it must be done in a way befitting a bar¬ 
barían; and he explained that barbarians adopt sons not by documents but by an 
attire of arms.’ Procopius, Wars 1.11.22. 

34 ps-Zachariah 133 (9.17.C, Greatrex ed. 364) notes the presence of a Persian am- 
bassador at Belisarius’ triumph in Constantinople after the African campaign. 
As is argued p209 later, Procopius’ or the Romans’ definition of this as a ‘gift’ is 
no evidence that the Persians did not consider it a ‘payment’ or ‘contribution’. 

35 Procopius, Wars 2.1.1-5, 2.1.11-15, 2.3.47, 2.4.20, 2.10.16 and Secret History 11.12. 
We may take leave to doubt Procopius’ blame of Kavad and Khusro for pro- 
voking war in all circumstances. The nomads were perfectly capable of rais- 
ing disputes over grazing land without being directed to do so by Kavad. In 
another example of the Romans’ (Procopius) perhaps unfairly blaming the 
Persians, in 548, Procopius justifies Justinian’s dispatch of a forcé to Lazika in 
violation of the five-year truce then in forcé by claiming Kavad launched two 
‘plots’, Procopius, Wars 2.28.15ff, see footnote 25 earlier. David Braund, Georgia 
in Antiquity: A History of Colchis and Transcaucasian Iberia, 550 BC-AD 562 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 297-8 shows the deficiencies in Procopius’ ac- 
count of the second Persian ‘plot’. The first (see Stein Bas-Empire 2, 503-4) is 
also questionable, consisting of no more than a Román accusation that a Persian 
ambassador’s sizeable retinue might have been planning to throw open the gates 
of Dara had the Romans allowed them within the walls (which they did not). 
Procopius’ account probably reflects Justinian’s excuses for breaking the truce 
of 545. Cf Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Ceremoniis Aulae Byzantinae Libri 
Dúo, ed. Reiske, J.J., vol. 1, Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae (Bonnae, 
1831) translation in Greatrex & Lieu, The Román Eastern Erontier, 124ff. 

36 Procopius, Wars 1.26.1-2. 

37 Theophanes am 6027 and Cedrenus 1.650. Malalas 18.9 also mentions Samana- 
zos as king in Iberia (Theophanes tr. Mango 313 n.l). Stein Bas-Empire 2 295 
footnote 1 rejects Theophanes’ evidence as irreconcilable with Procopius’ evi¬ 
dence and has been followed by many scholars. Yet, Procopius’ claim that the 
Iberian monarchy was abolished after Gourgenes’ revolt is countered by the ev¬ 
idence of the Kartlis cxovreba (the ‘Life of Georgia’ or Georgian Royal Annals) 
for the continuation of the Iberian kings for another five monarchs as well as 
by Theophanes, Cedrenus and Malalas. Toumanoff’s suggestion, C. Toumanoff, 
“Iberia on the Eve of Bagratid Rule”, Muséon 65 (1952) 45 n. 8, that the ñame 
is a corruption of d0i cpi^ob, that is ‘dzma Dachis’, or ‘brother of Dachi’, is 
unconvincing, and his reconstruction of the regnal dates of the Iberian kings 
is not beyond challenge (in Georgia 491 or 502 are the generally accepted dates 
for Vakhtang Gorgasali’s death). In particular, Toumanoff’s Identification 
of Gourgenes with Vakhtang Gorgasali is controversia! (Braund Georgia in 
Antiquity 283 n. 55 & references) and postúlales a dating of the Iberian revolt to 
522 or 523 befare the adoption negotiations described by Procopius. In this case, 
Procopius’ implied date of the revolt to after negotiations should be retained, as 
otherwise the gap between the collapse of the adoption negotiations and Kavad’s 
invasión of Lazika is inexplicable. Wirth, ‘Zur Datierung einiger Ereignisse in 
der Regierungszeit Justins I’, Historia, 13 (1964), 31T, by contras!, seeks to com- 
press the Iberian revolt and Kavad’s attack on Lazika into the year 526.1 am not 
convinced by his arguments against the chroniclers’ dating of the invasión of 
Lazika to 528. 

38 Kartlis cxovreba 206-7, translated in Robert W Thomson, trans., Rewriting Cau- 
casian History: The Medieval Armenian Adaptation of the Georgian Chronicles: 
The Original Georgian Texis, and the Armenian Adaptation, Oxford Oriental 
Monographs (Oxford: Clarendon, 1996), 225. 
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39 Procopius Wars 2.1, 2.3.47, 2.10.16f and Secret History 11.12, Tabari, 1, 958 (tr. 
Bosworth 252-3; tr. Nóldeke 238-9). Procopius’ complaint in the Secret History 
about Justinian’s breaking of a treaty he had paid the Persians for could equally 
be applied to his invasión of Lazika in 548, which broke the truce of 545. 

40 See H. Bórm, “Es war allerdings nicht so, dass sie es im Sinne cines Tributes 
erhielten, wie viele meinten...”. Historia 57, no. 3 (2008); 327-46. (My thanks to 
Geoffrey Greatrex for drawing my attention to this papen) 

41 Persian Wars 2.10.16-24, 2.28.7-11; Tabari 960 (=tr. Bosworth, 255). 

42 Persian Wars 1.16.9. 

43 Menander Protector/r. 9,1.102-8. 

44 Bórm, “Es war allerdings nicht so” p 334 points out that this is not much more 
than the amount that the West Román senator lulianus Argentarius spent in AD 
526 to build San Vitale in Ravenna. 

45 Joshua Stylites Chronicle 8. 
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13 Román or barbarían? 

Ethnic identities and political 
loyalties in the Balkans 
according to Procopius 

Alexander Sarantis 


The concepts of “ethnicity” and “ethnogenesis” have played central roles 
in Work on early medieval barbarían groups in recent decades. Issues such 
as the cohesiveness of barbarían group identities, how far these influ- 
enced political behaviour, the ways in which identities were inñuenced by 
Roman-barbarian interactions, and how they took different forms in post- 
Roman successor kingdoms have all been prominent.^ 

While some have spent time debating these points, others have attacked 
this preoccupation with ethnicity and ethnogenesis, emphasising the Román 
contexts in which the literary sources were written and their unsuitability as 
evidence for barbarían historical and ethnic traditions.^ As a result, scholars 
have tended to downplay the extent to which we can take seriously contem- 
porary accounts of barbarian groups and Roman-barbarian interactions. 
The perceived anti-barbarian bias of Román texts has been accentuated by 
the fashion of focusing on the literary nature of histories from Late Antiquity 
and the Early Middle Ages. On one hand, it is argued that our authors were 
principally concerned with the clever and subtle usage of literary ploys, nar- 
rative strategies, and classical allusions to pass comment on contemporary 
Román concerns, rather than in writing an objective history for the benefit of 
contemporaries and posterity.^ In other words, their work can in no way be 
divorced from its context.'^ On the other hand, it is suggested that the authors 
were too ill-informed of their subject matter to be able to do anything other 
than trot out stock-in-trade prejudiced views of barbarian groups and the 
northern world.^ According to these viewpoints, any attempt to assess the 
historical reliability of such texts—to hone in on different types of informa- 
tion that may contradict their narrative agendas and to consider what their 
sources of information may have been—is unsubtle and old-fashioned.® 

This chapter will question these assumptions through an examination of 
Procopius’ coverage of barbarian groups in the Balkans and the northern 
World during the reign of Justinian (527-65). It will consider what Procopius 
tells US about ethnic and political identities, what he has to say about the 
character of barbarians, how far he presents their political behaviour as be- 
ing motivated by feelings of ethnic or cultural belonging, and what this all 
tells US about the man and his work. It will argüe that, while Procopius de- 
ployed literary devices and narrative discourses to comment on individuáis 
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and events or because he was constrained to do so by the classicising genre 
in which he wrote, he was also concerned with presenting a sophisticated 
view of “what happened” based on oral and written sources. The paper will 
first provide a brief overview of the Justinianic Balkans before discussing 
Procopius’ coverage of affairs in the región. 


The Balkans ín the 4th to 6th century 

The northern Balkans (north of the Via Egnatia)—the principal focus of 
Procopius’ Balkan narrativo—was a different world politically, culturally, 



Map 13.1 Cities, forts, roads and geographical features in the Balkans. 
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and physically from the rest of the East Román empire. Invasions, immigra- 
tions, and rebellions of Goths and Huns between the late 4th and late 5th 
centuries had resulted in significant changes to populations and settlement 
patterns, especially in the provinces along or near to the Lower Danube 
frontier (see Map 13.1).^ 

At various points, these regions had fallen out of central imperial con¬ 
trol, much like other northern Román frontier regions in Gaul, the Alps, 



Map 13.2 The Balkan provinces. 
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and Pannonia. However, in contrast to these areas, the Balkans (at least, 
Thrace and the eastern half of Illyricum) were reabsorbed by the Román 
Empire from the late 5th to mid 6th centuries (see Map 13.2).^ The emperors 
Anastasias and Justinian patched up and built a series of frontier and inte¬ 
rior fortifications, recruited and won over the barbarian military aristocracy 
and populations of the región, and implemented administrativo reforms.^ 
Nevertheless, the early 6th-century Balkans had changed significantly 
over the previous two centuries. In the early 4th century, the región had 
had cities endowed with Street grids and fora, some of which were imperial 
capitals, villas dotting the landscape of interior regions, and fortifications 
confined principally to the frontier.'*’ By the 6th century, these regions were 
instead characterised by an early medieval landscape of small fortified cities 
and forts, often in precipitous mountain locations, carpeting both frontier 
and interior provinces, with much less evidence of Greco-Román urbanism, 
except in Coastal regions." As well as bishops, Balkan elites by this stage were 
dominated by military men, many of whom were of barbarian descent.’^ 
While modern historians have tended to neglect the región, the Balkan 
Península in fact played a central role in the East Román empire—both 
the army and imperial office were dominated by men from the Balkans 
(Anastasius, Justin I, Justinian, Belisarius, and Germanus were all from the 
Balkans), and considerable resources were spent on the building work just 
discussed, as well as on diplomatic and military initiatives in the región.'^ 


Procopíus on the Balkans and Justínían’s Balkan polícy 

At some stage, Procopius decided not to do what he did in the Buildings and 
devote a sepárate book of the History of the Wars to the Balkans. Instead, 
he covered Balkan affairs in a series of fragmentary passages, interspersed 
throughout the Wars, especially books 7 and 8.'"* He may have considered 
knitting these together into a sepárate book at some stage, because they 
inelude the sort of prefacing ethnographic and historical material on the 
groups and regions involved that he provides at the outset of the other 
books, as well as accounts of political and military events in the area.'^ 
Procopius does not approve overtly of Justinian’s Balkan policy—he ex- 
aggerates the devastation caused by barbarian raids and blames these, in 
part, on the inadequacies of Justinian’s policies, especially the emperor’s 
rebanee on the payment of tribute to barbarian groups.'^ In the Wars, this 
rhetoric is presented indirectly, often through speeches attributed to bar- 
barians. In the following extract, Procopius has a Lombard ambassador at 
Constantinople in 548 complain: 

The Gepids, O Emperor, are holding Sirmium and enslaving the 
Romans. ... and in spite of this they have been in your pay and have 
been receiving their payments for we know not how long a time. 

(Procop. Goth. 7.34.17-18) 
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Procopius makes the allegation more clearly in the Secret History: 

Justinian kept bringing all the barbarians into collision with one an- 
other, and summoning the leaders of the Huns for no good reason, he 
handed over to them with amazing prodigality huge donatives, pretend- 
ing that he was doing this as a pledge of friendship. ... and these then 
began straightaway to enslave the Román empire, and they nevertheless 
were receiving pay in the meantime from the emperor. 

(Procop., Anee. 11.5, 7) 

Similar phrases were used in the Secret History and the Wars to describe 
vaguely the scope of barbarían raids, reinforcing the argument that the two 
texts were written in the late 540s to early 550s:'^ 

From the lonian gulf, these barbarians plundered everything in order as 
far as the suburbs of Byzantium. 

(Procop., Pers. 2.4.4 on the Hun invasión of 539) 

And Illyricum and Thrace in its entirety, comprising the whole expanse 
of country from the lonian Gulf to the suburbs of Byzantium ... was 
overrun practically every year by Huns, Sclaveni and Antae. 

(Procop., Anee. 18.20 on barbarían raids in general) 

There are numerous possible explanations for Procopius’ cursory and nega¬ 
tivo treatment of the Balkans. His inexperience of the región may have been 
one contributory factor. Most agree that he visited the región only once—in 
540, on his way back to Constantinople from Italy, when he presumably 
travelled along the Via Egnatia.^^ Another factor may have been the unsuit- 
ability of Balkan diplomatic and military affairs to the classicising genre 
within which he wrote. Balkan warfare was chaotic and irregular—it mostly 
consisted of cat-and-mouse campaigns of attrition in inhospitable moun- 
tainous terrain and featured few pitched battles or sieges. The barbarían 
opposition groups were politically fragmented and, in the case of the Slavic 
Sklaveni, seem to have had no recognisable leaders with whom it was pos¬ 
sible to conduct formalised or meaningful diplomatic negotiations.'^ There 
was little scope, therefore, for Thucydidean accounts of grand battles, in- 
troduced by pairs of speeches, or for the intricate diplomatic machinations 
of rival states.^*^ 

A related point is that Balkan warfare and diplomacy—irregular war¬ 
fare, often consisting of surprise attacks or attrition strategies, and betrayed 
alliances—must have been difficult to reconcile with the virtuous, abstemi- 
ous, restrained, and honourable behaviour Procopius more regularly praised 
his characters for.^^ His negative treatment of the Balkans and the northern 
World may, in fact, reñect a general distaste for and incomprehension of the 
región and its barbarie populations on the part of the elites for whom he 
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wrote. As has already been stated, the northern Balkans was not a world 
of toga-wearing, classically educated secular officials and cides preserving 
vestiges of classical architecture and topography to the same extent as other 
eastern Román regions, such as Syria, Palestino, Egypt, or south-western 
Asia Minor. Indeed, most agree that a cultural and political clash between 
some of the aristocratic classes from these regions and the Balkan parvenú 
ruling elite lay behind the revolt of 5327^ 

Some of this prejudice can be discerned further in the Secret History. For 
example, Procopius expresses his aversión to the Blue circus faction, singling 
out for special criticism their barbarie behaviour, hairstyles, and clothes: 

In the first place, the mode of dressing the hair was changed to a rather 
novel style by the factions; for they did not cut it at all as the other 
Romans did ... But the hair of their heads they cut off in front back to 
the temples, leaving the part behind to hang down to a very great length 
in a senseless fashion, just as the Massagetae do. Indeed for this reason 
they used to cali this the “Hunnic” fashion. 

(Procop., Anee. 7.8-10) 

This description of what would appear to be a late antique versión of the 
“mullet” refleets the cultural differences between Procopius and, we may 
assume, at least some of his audience and Balkan populations and possi- 
bly military officials, many of whom were of barbarían descent. Indeed, 
Justinian’s behaviour, according to the Secret History, mirrors that of the 
blue faction and of barbarians in general—contrary to the laws of nature 
and deceney, lacking restraint, and hell-bent on the mindless destruction 
of innocent populations.^^ At one point, Procopius accuses the emperor 
of being “a barbarían in his manner of speech, dress and thinking.”^"^ This 
is expressed more subtly in the Wars via speeches attributed to barbari¬ 
ans. In a speech Procopius places in the mouth of the Utigur Hun leader 
Sandil, he criticises as incomprehensible Justinian’s decisión to settle a 
group of Kutrigur Huns on the imperial territory they had previously 
been raiding: 

For no man in the world has at any time seen dogs attacking a fiock ñor 
wolves defending it. 

(Procop., Goth. 8.19.13) 

Procopius’ critical take on Justinian’s Balkan policy places in context the 
anti-barbarian rhetoric we find in much of his work on the Balkans. The 
worse the barbarians are made to appear, the more ill-advised Justinian’s 
willingness to pay them tribute and negotiate with them.^^ It would be 
tempting to argüe on the basis of this anti-barbarian and anti-Justinianic 
rhetoric that Procopius’ Balkan Wars narrativo is of limited use as evidence 
for barbarian-Roman diplomatic and military relations in this period and 
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more useful to us as an example of the antipathy of office-holding classes 
towards Justinian’s Balkan policy and regime in general. 

This chapter will demónstrate, however, that Procopius’ coverage of the 
Balkans is more sophisticated than that. First, comparison with archaeo- 
logical, legislative, and other literary sources confirms that the historical 
information—events, places, people, and dates—at the heart of Procopius’ 
narrative can be taken seriously, even if it is sometimes exaggerated and 
couched in classicising language.^^ Procopius was, after all, a contemporary 
of the events he described, with good political connections—his work was 
founded on a mixture of his own first-hand experience and second-hand 
documentary and oral sources.^^ 

Procopius’ lack of experience of the Balkans meant that he was reliant 
on these second-hand sources to a greater extent than in the case of the 
earlier Gothic, Persian, and Vandal wars, for which he was able to draw on 
his memoirs and reminiscences.^^ These sources presumably derived from 
contacts in the army and diplomatic Service, made during his Service under 
Belisarius.^^ Therefore, we are likely to have distilled in his work not only 
his own biases and viewpoints and those of his expected audience, but those 
of his sources too. These were not only Román sources—Procopius would 
have been acquainted with some of the many barbarians from the Balkans 
and the northern world who served in Román armies. 

This would explain why, in addition to the anti-Justinianic bias mentioned 
thus far, a more nuanced and less critical view of the Balkans and barbarían 
groups can also be recognised through a closer reading of the Wars. In par¬ 
ticular, we get a far more positive picture of Justinian’s Balkan policy by tak- 
ing into account material subsidiary to the main narrative discourse, looking 
dispassionately at the historical events Procopius narrates, and also taking 
into account his Buildings. The historical events inelude imperial Balkan mil- 
itary campaigns, such as the one against the Sklaveni in Thrace in early 551: 

Justinian sent a very noteworthy army against them, which was led by a 
number of commanders, including Constantianus, Aratuius, Nazares, 
Justin the son of Germanus and John who was called the Glutton. He 
placed in supreme command over them all Scholasticus, one of the eu- 
nuchs of the palace. ... Not long afterwards, the Román army ... carne 
upon a portion of their forcé (in the Astice región of Thrace), engaged 
them suddenly, and turned them to flight. 

(Procop., Goth. 7.40.34-35 and 7.40.44-45) 

This is a typical example of Procopius’ numerous accounts of successful 
Román military campaigns in the Balkans, during which large Román ar¬ 
mies pursued and defeated barbarían invasión forces.^*^ Similar accounts of 
Román Balkan military and diplomatic successes in contemporary ehron- 
icles reinforce the impression that Procopius’ work also distilled a pro- 
Justinianic perspective. 
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Setting these military campaigns in the context of the fortified landscape 
Procopius describes in Buildings book 4, we start to get the impression that 
Justinian’s Balkan policy was much more effective and expedient than sug- 
gested by some of Procopius’ overtly anti-Justinianic rhetoric: 

He (Justinian) fortified the whole of Europe so safely that he rendered it 
inaccessible to the barbarians who live beyond the Ister River. 

(Procop., Aed. 4.1.2-7) 

Even if it is a work of panegyric, exaggerating Justinian’s achievements, many 
agree that Procopius’ Buildings is founded on documentary records of building 
Works compiled at municipal, provincial, and, sometimes, prefectural levels.^' 
In addition, its description of Balkan settlement patterns is broadly corrobo- 
rated by the archaeological evidence, while Novellae recording administrative 
reforms in the región and the establishment of a new ecclesiastical capital at 
Justinian Prima confirm imperial investment and interest in the region.^^ 

Procopius on the identities and locations of barbarían groups 

Similarly diverse perspectives can be identified in Procopius’ treatment of 
barbarian political and ethnic identities in the Balkans and the northern 
World. Starting with geopolitics, Procopius’ view was, on one level, what 
we would expect of a Román source: barbarians lived north of the Lower 
Danube frontier, Romans to the south. Justinian’s task was to keep out these 
barbarian groups, a job which he either did very badly, as is suggested by the 
Secret History, or very well, as suggested by the Buildings. 

Procopius usually refers to Romans from the Balkan provinces as Thra- 
cians or Illyrians, while he presents the various barbarian groups to the 
north as inhabiting territories which he vaguely specifies using the ñames of 
former Román cities or provinces: 

The Gepids held the city of Sirmium and practically all the cities of Dacia. 

(Procop., Goth. 7.33.8) 

But it is extremely unlikely that the barbarian groups he describes occupied 
clearly delineated pareéis of land. The northern world, between the Julián 
Alps and the Black Sea, was geopolitically fragmented and unsettled. It had 
lacked a dominant political forcé since the death of Attila and fragmenta- 
tion of his Hun empire in the mid-5th century. Frequently appearing and 
disappearing ethnonyms in our sources for the Hun world north of the Black 
Sea add to this picture of political instability since the late 5th century. 

As well as locating barbarian groups within clearly demarcated regions, 
Procopius attempts to make sense of a confusing and changing spectrum 
of tribes by using a mixture of ancient ethnography and recent 5th-century 
history.The Utigurs and Kutrigurs, for example, were federations of Hun 
tribes who crystallised north of the Black Sea at some point between the 530s 
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and 550s. But, according to Procopius, they derived from two men named 
Utigur and Kutrigur, who were sons of an ancient Cimmerian king7^ The 
two Hun groups descending from these men had, much later, crossed the 
modern River Don after some of their youths had chased a doe. This took 
place, we are told, at about the same time as the Visigoths migrated to Spain 
and the Goths set out for the Balkan provinces. 

While such origin myths tell us more about Procopius’ methods of work- 
ing, classicising models, and, arguably, narrativo agendas, the general im- 
pression Procopius gives us of the location of the various barbarían groups 
and their ñames is confirmed by other 6th-century textual sources. These 
corrobórate Procopius’ suggestion that these tribes fell within the three 
broader primordial ethnic categories of Hun, Getic, or Slav.^® The Hun 
groups—the Kutrigurs and Utigurs—inhabited the Black Sea regions; the 
Getic or Gothic groups, such as the Gepids, were located in Pannonia and 
Trajanic Dacia; and the Slavic groups, the Sklaveni and the Antae, regions 
north of Thrace, in modern Wallachia and Moldovia (see Map 13.3). The 
Lombards and Heruls, the other groups in Pannonia, are not categorised as 
Getic by Procopius, but were, nonetheless, Germanic-speaking and Arian 
Christian like Getic groups.^^ The Getic barbarians in Pannonia were or- 
ganised into kingdoms, the Hun groups were tribal confederations and the 
Slavic groups a politically fragmented mass of small tribes. 



Map 13.3 Approximate locations of barbarían groups north of the Balkans, ca. 
536-65. 
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Procopius differentiates these three groups according to their similar 
languages, appearances, and cultures. Of course, we cannot get away from 
the fact that we are dealing with an outsider’s prejudice and have to take 
exaggeration and crude stereotypes into account (the Germans are tall and 
blonde, the Huns dirty and swarthy, and the Sklaveni and Antae ruddy and 
anarchic). But there is no reason to doubt that Procopius was drawing upon 
labels that had been applied to these groups on the basis of their similar 
primordial features—just as racist labels today are usually based on general 
perceptions of ethnic difference.^^ 

How far barbarians themselves used these ñames is impossible to know. 
They are less likely to have referred to themselves by the primordial ethnic 
labels, Hun or Getic. But there seems little reason to doubt that specific po- 
litical group ñames—Kutrigur, Utigur, Gepid, Lombard—were also used 
by members of these groups, especially when these had some level of cen- 
tralised political authority able to conduct diplomatic dealings with the East 
Román government and, we may assume, disseminate an identity.^^ 

Procopius was undoubtedly attempting to make sense of a confusing sit- 
uation, but we need to remember that he had sources with experience of the 
Balkans and/or the northern world, which were well-acquainted with the 
peoples in question, some of whom may have been barbarians themselves."^*^ 
The veracity of the information at the core of Procopius’ account is also 
implied by the more complex view of identities and political loyalties in the 
northern world and the Román Balkans that emerges through his narra- 
tion and commentary on events and historical figures. This shows that the 
dividing line between barbarians and Romans and between the barbarían 
and Román worlds was not as black and white as suggested in some of the 
rhetoric I have been discussing thus far. 

Starting with the barbarian world beyond the Danube, Procopius also tells 
US about splinter groups and warlords, created by succession disputes and 
intra- and inter-barbarian wars, suggesting that the peoples lining up beyond 
the Danube frontier were not as neatly territorially delineated as some of his 
rhetoric would have us believe. Ildiges, for example, was a claimant of the 
Lombard throne, exiled by the Lombard king Wacho in the late 530s.^^ Ildiges 
and his entourage of 300 Lombard retainers subsequently established control 
over a series of Sklaveni tribes, presumably north of the Lower Danube. With 
his eombined Sklaveni and Lombard army, Ildiges operated as a mercenary 
warlord, serving the Gepids in Pannonia, Totila, the Gothic king of Italy, the 
Last Román empire as the Count of the scholarii palatine guards in Constan- 
tinople, and then the Gepids for a second time.^^ He was murdered on the 
orders of the Gepid king Thorisin in 552.'*^ Procopius informs us that Ildiges’ 
Sklaveni troops numbered 6,000."^^ Bearing in mind that the largest independ- 
ent Sklaveni army mentioned by Procopius was 3,000 strong, Ildiges alone 
commanded an army commensurate with an independent barbarian group.^^ 

Ildiges and his mercenary Sklaveni soldiers thus provide an example of the 
politically fluid situation north of the Danube in this period. The irregular. 
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chaotic, and violent nature of this world places in context Justinian’s use of 
Machiavellian diplomacy, despite Procopius’ apparent disapproval of this 
elsewhere in his text. 

Procopius also provides us with information regarding the ethnically 
complex situation in the Román provinces south of the Danube. Many of 
the generáis and soldiers in the Thracian and Illyrian armies he discusses 
are of barbarian descent. These vary from long-term inhabitants of the 
Balkans, such as the general Bessas, left behind by Theoderic’s Goths when 
they departed for Italy in 488, or John the nephew of Vitaban, the former 
half-barbarian count of the federate troops and rebel in the 510s, to more 
recent recruits like Mundo, the Gepid general of Illyricum from 529 to 535."^^ 

Mundo is an extremely interesting case. We know from other sources that, 
like Ildiges, he had played an important role in Middle Danube politics. 
Exiled from the Gepids as the losing party in a succession dispute in 488, 
Mundo operated for a number of years as a warlord in command of a large, 
mixed barbarian army in the Danube región west of the Iron Gates gorges, 
defeating the Romans on at least one occasion and serving as an ally of the 
Gothic king of Italy, Theoderic.'*’ In 529, Malalas records that this man 
carne over to the Romans and was invested in his military office by Justinian 
in Constantinople.'*^ Mundo was, thereafter, general of Illyricum for the 
majority of his career, eventually being killed in a battle against the Goths 
in Dalmatia in 535.^^ In a number of places, Procopius suggests that Mundo 
regularly commanded the Heruls, a Germanic federate group settled in the 
vicinity of Singidunum.^® 

Another former barbarian warlord commanding Román armies in the 
Balkans was Amalafridas, a Gothic noble captured in Italy in 540, whose 
sister Justinian betrothed to the Lombard king, Audoin c. 540.^' In short, 
therefore, a significant number of Román commanding officers in the Balkan 
provinces were of barbarian descent, had operated as warlords beyond the 
imperial frontier, and retained or found it easy to establish contacts with 
barbarian groups outside the empire.^^ 

As well as barbarian warlords and Román generáis, Procopius suggests 
that populations moved regularly between the barbarian world and the 
Balkan provinces, usually as the result of raiding and warfare. In anecdotal 
digressions, he discusses Antae and Román prisoners/slaves ending up on 
either side of the frontier and is always at pains to mention that prisoners/ 
manpower resources were one of the main aims of Román raids on barbar¬ 
ian territorios and barbarian raids on the Balkans. 


Procopius on barbarían bebavíour and cbaracterístícs 

So, while Procopius’ principal narrativo discourse is one of barbarians 
simply demarcated from Romans by the Lower Danube frontier and di- 
vided up into neatly delineated political entities, much of the information 
he provides us with presents a more sophisticated picture of the geopolitical 
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landscape in the Balkans and the northern world. His portrayal of the be- 
haviour and motivation of barbarían groups is similarly complex. On one 
hand, much of Procopius’ commentary on barbarían groups is, as we would 
expect, fuelled by classicising notions of barbarians as uncivilised, lacking 
self-control, unwashed, and unable to govern themselves in an orderly man- 
ner.^'* The Sklaveni “pay no heed to bodily comforts and are at all times 
covered in filth,” the Huns “have ugly countenances and live a savage life,” 
and the Heruls “mate in an unholy manner, especially men and asses, and 
they are the basest of all men and utterly abandoned rascals.”^^ 

Procopius often uses this sort of language when providing historical and 
ethnographic backgrounds to these groups. He also uses it when criticis- 
ing particular barbarían groups. For example, through speeches and direct 
commentary, Procopius presents the Gepids as greedy, exploitative, ag- 
gressive, and untrustworthy. In a speech attributed to a Lombard envoy at 
Constantinople in 548, Procopius expresses outrage at the Gepids’ seizure 
of Sirmium in 536: 

How could anyone adequately depict in words the outrageous nature of 
their action? Did they not heap contempt upon the Román Empire? Did 
they not break the bonds of both treaty and alliance?. 

(Procop., Goth. 7.34.16-17) 

Although it is easy to write off such criticisms, based as they are on ste- 
reotypical barbarían traits, looking closely at Procopius’ narrative on the 
Gepids and the various wars in western Illyricum, along with other literary 
and archaeological sources, we can see that his rhetoric has been chosen to 
correlate with contemporary strategic concerns: the Gepids posed the main 
threat to the Balkans in the 540s and early 550s, and this was largely down 
to their occupation of the strategically vital city of Sirmium.^® Justinian 
accordingly devoted considerable diplomatic energy and military resources 
to countering the Gepids’ increasing military power. 

Even some of Procopius’ classicising ethnographic descriptions were cho¬ 
sen to fit his subject matter. He paints a picture of the Sklaveni and the 
Antae as primitive, sedentary agriculturalists, inhabiting Spartan settle- 
ments with little in the way of lavish material culture: 

They lived in pitiful huts which they set up far apart from one another, 
but, each man was constantly changing their place of abode. 

(Procop., Goth. 7.14.24) 

While this is another example of a classicising literary trope, the sugges- 
tion that the Slavs had a more simplistic material culture and agricultural 
lifestyle than other groups is backed up by other literary sources and the 
archaeological evidence.^^ Settlements in Moldova and Wallachia from this 
period were basic agricultural hamlets, scattered along river valleys and 
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often changing location.^^ The material culture of their inhabitants was 
simple, with little surviving evidence of advanced metalwork or even wheel- 
turned pottery. Similarly, Procopius’ suggestion that the Sklaveni were “not 
ruled by one man” is borne out by the fact that none of the sources for the 
reign of Justinian mention a Sklaveni ruler.^® 

But Procopius’ narrative also offers a positive view of barbarian groups. 
In particular, he regularly describes, in glowing terms, barbarian soldiers or 
generáis serving the Román army. The Herul general Pharas was: 

energetic and thoroughly serious and upright in every way, although he 
was an Erulian by birth. And for an Erulian not to give himself over to 
treachery and drunkenness, but to strive after uprightness, is no easy 
matter and merits abundant praise. But not only was it Pharas who 
maintained orderly conduct, but also all the Erulians who followed him. 

(Procop., Vand. 4.4.29-30) 

Even though such praise is based on stereotypes of barbarians as courageous 
and noble, and as constantly having to battle against their naturally wanton 
tendencies, it does present us with a different assessment of the character of 
barbarians and of their valué to the Román Empire. 

There are numerous examples of this contradictory rhetoric concerning 
barbarian groups settled recently within the Balkan provinces. The Heruls, 
whose fedérate agreement with the empire was renewed by Justinian in 527, 
are, on the one hand, described as “adopting a gentler manner of life and 
submitting themselves to the laws of the Christians” and, on the other, as 
“faithless, given to avarice, and eager to do violence to their neighbours, 
feeling no shame at such conduct.”®^ 

The settlement of 2,000 Kutrigur Huns in Thrace in 551 is commented 
upon in similarly contrasting ways. While at one point, Procopius describes 
them in innocent, neutral terms as: “men who had migrated from their an¬ 
cestral abodes and settled in Thrace with the emperor’s permission,” he else- 
where refers to them as “a foul set of neighbours, who will after no long delay, 
show their true character to the Romans.”®^ Much like modern newspapers 
exaggerate the problems or the benefits of immigration depending on their 
political persuasión, Procopius’ text refleets the opposing sides of the debate 
on 6th-century barbarian immigrants, which presumably took place among 
the classically trained elites and officer classes for whom he wrote.®^ On one 
hand, these newcomers would never be satiated in their desire for wealth, 
were impossible to convert because of their heathen ways, and would inñict 
terrible hardships and violence on the native populations of the Balkans. On 
the other hand, these barbarians were already becoming good Christians, 
serving loyally and bravely in Román armies, farming the land, and were, to 
all intents and purposes, model provincial Illyrians or Thracians. 

Contrasting attitudes towards barbarians were no doubt fuelled by the 
contradictions between the Classical Greek and Román and Christian 
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cultural influences on scholars and élites in this period. In this case, the 
Román imperial and Christian Universalist view of the potential conver¬ 
sión and integration of barbarians clashed with the classical notion of their 
unchangeable nature.®^ 

A compromise between the two viewpoints is apparent in Procopius’ dis- 
cussion of the religious affiliations of barbarían groups: while political op- 
ponents of the empire, like the Gepids, were Arian Christians and, at the 
same time, typically abhorrent barbarie peoples, imperial allies, such as the 
Lombards, were good, Orthodox Christians and portrayed as more reason- 
able and restrained in their behaviour.®'^ Imperial allies were often baptised 
in Constantinople, making it clear that Justinian considered cultural as well 
as political subservience vital to the settlement of such groups and his alli- 
ances with them.^^ 


Procopius on the motívatíons behínd barbarían 
political behaviour 

These contradictory perspectives also pervade Procopius’ interpretations 
of what motivated barbarían political and military decisions. One of the 
questions raised in the introduction was to what extent barbarian groups’ 
political behaviour was driven by feelings of ethnic identity. Through 
speeches, commentary on and narrativos of events and actions, Procopius 
often presents the barbarian groups and the Román empire as engaged in 
a Darwinian struggle for manpower, wealth, and political power. In this 
World, individual leaders such as Ildiges were willing to swap sides, as long 
as it furthered their chances of political prestige and monetary wealth. There 
is no suggestion that Ildiges’ behaviour was predominantly influenced by 
feelings of ethnic belonging to the Lombards, although it is implied at var- 
ious points that he was involved in political machinations to win back the 
Lombard throne. 

The mercenary drive of barbarian groups is best demonstrated by Pro¬ 
copius in speeches attributed to barbarians. For example, the Utigur Hun 
leader, Sandil, complains to Román envoys about the settlement on impe¬ 
rial territory of a group of Kutrigurs who had recently been ravaging the 
Balkans: 

The Kutrigurs are at liberty to revel in their wine-cellars and live on 
the fat of the land. And doubtless they have access to baths too and are 
wearing gold and have no lack of fine clothes embroidered and overlaid 
with gold. ... We, on the other hand, still partake in our ancestral woes. 

(Procop., Goth. 8.19.16-17 and 21) 

Sandil’s speech mirrors Procopius’ critique of Justinian’s appeasement 
of barbarian raiders in the Secret History, discussed earlier. It also high- 
lights the notion that barbarian groups beyond the Danube frontier were 
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jockeying for position to acquire Román wealth—either through raiding the 
Balkan provinces, signing tributary alliances with the empire, or reaching 
agreements to settle Román territory and serve in Román armies.®^ 

However, as always, Procopius also offers contrasting assessments of 
barbarían motives. He does not suggest that all barbarians were insatia- 
ble mercenaries, ravenously seeking a slice of the Román cake. He portrays 
some barbarians as motivated by feelings of group loyalty and cultural dif- 
ference to spurn opportunities to acquire Román wealth and status. These 
contrasting barbarian attitudes are apparent in Procopius’ discussions of 
the Heruls. These Germanic federates, settled in the vicinity of Singidunum, 
seem to have had an ambiguous cultural and political relationship with 
Constantinople.®^ They are referred to as Arian Christians in some pas- 
sages, rebelling in Africa in the mid-530s, for instance.^^ In others, however, 
as we have seen, Procopius suggests that they were good, honest soldiers 
and Orthodox Christian converts. They had their own leaders, appointed by 
Justinian, and yet were settled within a Román province and were required 
to defend the Balkan provinces and serve in Román armies abroad when- 
ever called upon. 

The Heruls’ ambivalent cultural and political situation carne to a head in 
the mid-540s, when Procopius informs us of their rebellion and civil war.® 
He recounts the decisión of one faction of the Heruls to murder their leader, 
Ochus, to seek a new ruler from Herul kinsmen living beyond the empire 
in northern Europe, and, when threatened by Justinian’s armies, to ñee 
the Balkan provinces and seek refuge with the Gepids in Pannonia. At the 
same time, Procopius tells us that another group of Heruls sought a replace- 
ment puppet ruler from Constantinople, supported the man sent to them by 
Justinian, Suartas, a Constantinopolitan Herul, and fought on the side of 
the Illyrian field army in its eventual annihilation of their rebellious Herul 
kinsmen. 

Procopius typically provides no overt explanation for these actions, 
merely explaining them as the anarchic, irrational, and inconsistent behav- 
iour typical of barbarian peoples. 

The Eruli, displaying their beastly and fanatical character against their 
own king, a man named Ochus, suddenly killed the man for no reason 
at all, laying against him no other charge than they wished to be without 
a king thereafter. 

(Procop., Goth. 6.14.38) 

However, taking together all of Procopius’ material on the Heruls, we are 
given the impression that the settlement of Román territory by, and cul¬ 
tural integration of, this barbarian group divided them from, as much as it 
linked them to, the classically educated elites commentating upon this pro- 
cess in the capital. While some barbarians were happy to bend the knee to 
Justinian and to serve the imperial armies with pride, others were less happy 
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to put aside their religious and cultural beliefs and political independence, 
and preferred to seek their fortunes outside of the empire, even if they had 
to be subjects of the Gepids, a group with a similar religious and cultural 
background.™ 

While this barbarían “other way” could be read as a criticism of Justinian’s 
attempts at imposing uniformity of belief throughout the empire, and pos- 
sibly as a criticism of the empire in general, it also demónstrales the belief 
that barbarians could be motivated by feelings of independence and group 
loyaltyJ* This opinión could well be based on the barbarían sources of Infor¬ 
mation Procopius had access to. He had, after all, served alongside Heruls 
in all of Belisarius’ campaigns of the 520s and 530s. It was not necessarily 
the case that barbarians like these completely forgot about their culture and 
ethnic identities just because they were serving in Román armies.^^ 

Whether groups or individuáis swapped sides or remained loyal to bar¬ 
barían groups or to the empire, Procopius, like most of our sources, con- 
tinued to use their original ethnic labels when describing them. Ildiges, for 
instance, is regularly referred to by Procopius as a Lombard, irrespective 
of whom was he fighting for, while we are regularly reminded that Mundo 
was a barbarían and a Gepid, even though he had left the Gepids more than 
forty years earlier.^^ Therefore, ethnic identity and political loyalty are not 
necessarily the same thing, as is sometimes implied by modern historians of 
early medieval barbarians.^'* The latter could be extremely fluid, the former 
static. Further, political stratiflcation was not a prerequisite for ethnogen- 
esis. Just because the Slavic groups were politically decentralised does not 
mean that they had no ethnic identity, which seems to be the suggestion of 
some scholars on the subject.^^ Only when an individual or group had been 
settled in Román territory for a few generations did they begin to acquire 
Román or regional identities, but even then, as in the case of the Román 
Gothic general Bessas, they often retained their original ethnic label, too. 


Conclusions 

While exploring contemporary biases, narrative agendas, and contexts is 
undoubtedly critical in early medieval source analysis, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that we are reading historical works, written for poster- 
ity, which also provide an invaluable insight into contemporary historical 
events and individuáis. Late antique narrative histories were founded on 
both the biases and narrative strategies of their authors and their oral and 
written sources and historical methods. Discussions of narrative discourses 
and literary ploys un-ballasted by an appreciation of the historicity of the 
texts invariably rely to a greater extent upon the subjective views of mod¬ 
ern scholars than they do the contents of the texts themselves. They also 
tend to envisage that a text has one overarching narrative strategy and to 
interpret all of its Information accordingly. While it might be comforting to 
assume that Late Román or early medieval histories were written with one 
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coherent narrative aim, smoothing over inconsistencies and contradictions, 
this obscures the sophistication of these texts and the fact that their authors 
were often interested in the complexity of what was happening in the world 
around them. 

So, rather than using his classicising rhetoric and biases as an excuse to 
dismiss Procopius’ testimony on barbarians in the Balkans and the north- 
ern world as merely part of a senatorial anti-Justinianic narrative agenda, 
we need to look for and understand contradictory messages and alternative 
viewpoints in his Wars, which tend to be hidden away from its main nar¬ 
rative thrust. These should not merely be reconciled with what we might 
think was Procopius’ consistent world view. Instead, these diverse interpre- 
tative strands are examples of Procopius’ own ambivalence regarding cer- 
tain issues and interest in different perspectives7^ We also need to bear in 
mind that he was writing for different audiences, not only classically trained 
elites, potentially opposing elements of Justinian’s regime, but also officer 
classes from places like the Balkans, who were more sympathetic to what 
Justinian was trying to do and who may have provided Procopius with much 
of his information. 

Procopius does not, therefore, uniformly present barbarians in typically 
negativo classicising terms—they are also shown as subject to the same 
cholees regarding cultural identity and political loyalty as Román officers 
in the región, many of whom were from similar backgrounds. In some cases, 
group loyalties and cultural affiliations were strong factors; in others, purely 
mercenary interest in money and political power mattered more. Justinian 
had a similar desire to tap into the wealth and manpower resources of the 
northern world and also wanted to culturally intégrate its peoples. He thus 
had to play by the same military and diplomatic rules as barbarían groups, 
sending armies to raid barbarían lands and engage in cat-and-mouse attri- 
tion warfare in the remotest corners of the Balkan Península, and conduct 
divide and rule diplomacy. Procopius’ job was to reconcile the tensión be- 
tween the realities of politics and identity in the Balkans and the northern 
world, and his genre and world view, a job he did much better than he has 
been given credit for. 
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14 Landownership and rural 
society in the writings 
of Procopius 

Peter Sarris 


Introduction: sentíment and soil 

Procopius of Caesarea was an author for whom there existed an intimate 
connection between creatures of all sorts, including (but not limited to) 
man and the soil. This relationship is shown by three revealing episodes 
in the early volumes of the History of the Wars. The first pertains to the 
Persian subjugation of Armenia. Procopius records in volume one of the 
Persian War how he had learned from a source he refers to as the Armenian 
History that the late fourth-century Armenian King Arsaces (or Arshak II) 
was suspected by the Magi of the Sasanian shah Shapur II of machinating 
against the Persians whilst professing loyalty to them. In order to reveal the 
Armenian prince’s treachery to the shah, the priests covered the floor of 
Shapur’s tent with earth: one half with soil from Persia, the other with soil 
from Armenia. After casting a spell over the tent, the Magi invited the shah 
to enter it accompanied by Arshak, with whom he paced around in discus- 
sion. ‘Now as long as the conversation took place on the ground which was 
covered with earth from the land of Persia’, Procopius relates, Arshak con- 
tinued to make his denial, and, pledging himself with the most fearful oaths, 
insisted that he was a faithful servant of Shapur. But when, in the midst of 
his speaking, he carne to the centre of the tent, where they stepped upon 
Armenian earth, then, compelled by some unknown power, he suddenly 
changed the tone of his words to one of defiance and from then on ceased 
not to threaten Shapur and the Persians ... These words of youthful folly, he 
continued to utter ... until, turning back, he carne again to the earth from 
the Persian land. Thereupon, as if chanting a recantation, he was once more 
a suppliant’.^ Thus revealed by his attachment to Armenian soil, Arshak 
was arrested and condemned to the infamous Castle of Oblivion. 

In a second episode, again drawn from an excursus contained in the 
Persian Wars, Procopius describes how the client king of Edessa, Abgar 
(who would famously go on to correspond with no less a figure than Jesús 
Christ), had visited the Emperor Augustas in Rome, who had proceeded to 
retain him in the city, for, we are told, Augustus ‘was an ardent lover of his 
conversation, and, whenever he met him, was quite unwilling to depart from 
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him’. Accordingly, Procopius continúes, ‘a long time was taken up by him in 
this visit. And one day, when he was desirous of returning to his native land, 
he [Abgar] devised the following plan. He first went out to hunt in the coun- 
try about Rome ... And going about over a large tract of country, he cap- 
tured alive many of the animáis of that región, and he gathered up and took 
with him from each party of the country some earth from the land; thus he 
returned to Rome bringing both the earth and the animáis. Then Augustus 
went up into the Hippodrome and seated himself as was his custom, and 
Abgar carne before him and displayed the earth and the animáis, telling him 
from which district each portion of earth was and what animáis they were. 
Then he gave orders to put the earth in different parts of the Hippodrome, 
and all the animáis together into one place and then to release them ... And 
the animáis, separating from each other, went each to that portion of earth 
which was from the district from which it had been taken.’^ Augustus, we 
are told, took the hint and permitted Abgar to return home. 

Third, and in a psychologically charged digression, Procopius describes 
how Justinian’s order for the imperial armada to depart for Africa in 533 
had initially filled him with dread. Referring to himself in the third person, 
he writes. And after this the general Belisarius and Antonina, his wife, set 
sail. And there was with them also Procopius, who wrote this history; now 
previously he had been exceedingly terrified at the danger, but later he had 
seen a visión in his sleep which caused him to take courage and made him 
eager to go on the expedition. For it seemed in the dream that he was in 
the house of Belisarius and one of the servants entering announced that 
some men had come bearing gifts; and Belisarius ordered him to find out 
what sort of gifts they were, and he went out into the courtyard and saw 
men who carried on their shoulders earth complete with ñowers and all. 
And he ordered him bring these men into the house and deposit the earth 
they were carrying in the pórtico; and Belisarius together with his guards- 
men approached, and he himself reclined on the earth and ate of the ñow¬ 
ers, and urged the others to do likewise; and as they reclined and ate, as if 
upon a couch, the food seemed to them exceedingly sweet. Such then was 
the visión of the dream’.^ The sweet land of Africa, the dream seemed to 
foretell, would almost literally be offered to them on a píate and, crucially, 
would receive them. All living creatures, Procopius seems to be telling us, 
were rooted emotionally, psychologically and economically in their native 
soil and would only give it up if pressed by fate or circumstance. This, for 
Procopius, was perhaps part of the tragedy of those barbarians such as the 
Vandals or Heruls, whom he depicts as having lost touch with their native 
soil and who were thus arguably alienated from themselves by virtue of 
their literal deracination.^ But, perhaps more signiñcantly, in terms of his 
broader historical analysis, Procopius’ position would appear to have been 
that any ruler, such as Justinian, who sought to deny men the land that was 
theirs was necessarily inviting trouble. Issues pertaining to landownership 
were thus at the heart of Procopius’ critique of Justinian’s regime. At the 
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same time, he provides us with numerous important insights into the nature 
of landed society in the sixth century, as well as incidental details as to the 
workings of the agradan economy. 


Handling the peasantry 

Naturally, the connection between man and soil was at its most conspicu- 
ous with respect to the land labourers and peasants of the Mediterranean 
World, whose livelihoods depended on working the land and whose primary 
loyalty, Procopius suggests, was thus to the land that they and their families 
had often cultivated and tilled for generations. The primary attachment of 
such men to their lands was a feature of what we might describe as ‘peasant 
society’ that emperors could turn to the empire’s advantage, but which so 
too could the empire’s enemies. In Book One of the Persian War, for exam- 
ple, Procopius relates the tale of a peasant (tc5v tk; áypoÍKcov) from an estáte 
property or village (xcopíov) from the near vicinity of the city of Amida, who 
made money supplying the Persian army of occupation with supplies during 
the Anastasian War, but who was eventually persuaded by means of mate¬ 
rial inducements to lure the Persians into a trap. In his speech before the 
Persian commander, the countryman vividly describes the Román army as 
‘robbers, whose ancient custom it is to fear the Persians and beat the agricul¬ 
tura! workers’.^ Later on, in the Buildings, Procopius records how those who 
worked a stretch of prime agricultural land that found itself surrounded 
by Persian territory, known as the ‘estáte of the Romans’ or the ‘field of 
the Romans’ (Tcopaícov áypóí;), had effectively agreed to pay taxes to the 
Persians ‘on condition that they might possess their own lands free from fear 
and be able to profit from the crops which grew upon them’, until Justinian 
finally garrisoned and fortified the arca and provided its inhabitants with an 
improved water supply.® 

East Román control over Epirus, we are told, was also ensured by 
Justinian’s readiness to provide the rural population of the región with mini 
citadels and rural redoubts in which to take refuge during periods of Slav 
attackJ In Africa and Italy, the Vandals and Ostrogoths would each suc- 
cessfully mobilise members of the local peasantry against the East Román 
armies of reconquest by promising them land, freedom or simply just cash. 
Procopius tells us, for example, that Gelimer ‘by distributing much money 
to the agricultural workers among the Libyans and showing great friendli- 
ness towards them, succeeded in winning many to his side. These he com- 
manded to kill the Romans who went out into the country, proclaiming a 
fixed sum of gold for each man killed, to be paid to him who did the deed. 
And they killed many from the Román army, not just soldiers, however, but 
also slaves and servants, who because of a desire for money went up into 
the villages stealthily and were caught’.^ Similarly, in Italy, Procopius tells 
US that, amid the bitterest phase of the Gothic Wars, peasant militias were 
formed and mobilized by both sides against each other in Lucania, until 
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Totila outmanoeuvred the Romans by promising emancipation complete 
with title to land to those coloni tied to the estates of surviving members of 
the Román aristocracy of the región in return for their refusal to fight for 
the emperor.^ As Procopius records, ‘those patricians who were being taken 
[as prisoners] into Campania sent certain of their domestics into Lucania, 
by direction of Totila, and ordered their peasants to abandon their present 
machinations, and till their fields, as they were accustomed; for, the message 
announced, they would have the property of their masters. So they detached 
themselves from the Román army and remained quietly on the land’.'*^ It is 
significant that, in the wake of the final East Román conques! of both Af¬ 
rica and Italy, Justinian restored aristocratic control over such renegado or 
fugitive coloni, thereby shoring up the interests of members of the surviving 
Román landowning aristocracyT 


Procopius and landed society in Vandal Africa 

That Procopius’ picture of peasants taking advantage of military conditions 
in the sixth-century West to extricate themselves from aristocratic control is 
confirmed by the legal sources should not surprise one, given the evidence 
the Secret History, in particular, provides for the author having enjoyed a 
first-hand acquaintance with Justinianic law. This acquaintance is largely ex¬ 
plicable in terms of Proeopius’ own probable legal background and training: 
the post of assessor that Procopius held under Belisarius was a primarily 
legal one, and sueh assessores were direetly notified of imperial legislation, 
as we see, for example, in the ease of J.Nov. 60 (dating from 537), a law ad- 
dressed to assessores that lashed out both at legal critics of Justinian’s reform 
programme and, interestingly, it would appear, the writers of eontemporary 
history suspicious of the regime.'^ One can easily imagine what Proeopius 
would have made of that. Certainly, as has been repeatedly noted elsewhere, 
it is possible to tie in a number of Proeopius’ aecusations made with respeet 
to the emperor in the Secret History with specific Justinianie laws that he 
would appear to have had to hand in eomposing the work.^^ As we shall see, 
this legal perspeetive gave a partieular infieetion to his view of soeial and eeo- 
nomie eonditions within the empire. But it should also be remembered that 
Proeopius saw active military Service in both Africa and Italy and should thus 
be treated as a primary souree on agrarian eonditions in both the Vandal and 
Ostrogothie realms. This is importan!, as Proeopius’ aecount provides de- 
tailed deseriptions of the nature of barbarian settlement in both Africa and 
Italy and, specifically, the nature of the barbarians’ relationship to the land. 
Proeopius’ aceount of landed soeiety in the West at the time of the Justinianic 
reconquest is highly significant and deserves greater attention and credence 
from historians of the medieval West than it has generally received, as it fiatly 
contradiets and serves to refute the model of Walter Goffart and his followers 
that Vandal and Gothie settlement in Afriea and Italy primarily took the 
form of shares of tax revenue rather than landed estates. 
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As I have pointed out elsewhere, this is at its clearest with respect to 
Africa, for where Procopius describes how, in the fifth century, Geiseric 
‘robbed the rest of the Libyans of their estafes (toüí; áypoúí;) which were 
both very numerous and excellent, and distributed them among the nation 
of the Vandals, and as a result of this these estafes [or fields] (áypol outoi) 
have been called the “divisions of the Vandals” (kA-típoi BavSíAcov) up to the 
present time. And it fell to the lot of those who had formerly possessed these 
estafe properties (xrapía) to be in extreme poverty and to be at the same time 
free men ... And Geiseric commanded that all the estafe settlements (xrapía) 
which had been given over to his sons and to the other Vandals should not 
be subject to any kind of taxation. But as much of the land (ttíí; 5e yfíí;) as 
did not seem to him good he allowed to remain in the hands of the former 
owners’.^^ 

Words such as áypóí; (agros) or yf] (ge) can here only signify that the Vandals 
received actual landholdings, estafes and portions of estafes in Africa. It is 
true that, in the Egyptian papyri from the early Islamic period, the word 
Xcopíov (choriori) comes to mean a fax district, but the standard meaning of 
the word in the sixth-century sources is an estáte property (including, in the 
papyri, but not limited to, vineyards) or it can just mean a village. In Justini- 
anic legislation, it typically means a village tied to or belonging to an estafe. 
Thus, in J.Nov. 162, coloni working on estafes are described as ‘inhabitants 
of the chória and workers of the estafes’ (oÍKiíropaí; tc5v xrapícov Kalrcóv áyprov 
épyáraí;).'® Moreover, even if Procopius is here using chórion after a manner 
closer to the early Islamic papyri, to mean the Vandals were allocated tax 
districts, he expressly States that they were exempted from taxation, mean¬ 
ing that the Vandals got the lands and their revenues. The ‘divisions of the 
Vandals’, moreover, are clearly to be identified with the sortes Vandalorum as 
described by Victor of Vita, who also describes them as units of landhold- 
ing: thus, he informs us, that Catholic priests were put to work as coloni ‘in 
sortibus Vandalorum’}^ Procopius goes on to explain that attempts to revive 
the land tax were one of the main reasons for hostility towards the Justini- 
anic regime in Africa, just as attempts to revive it would cause problems in 
sixth- and seventh-century Francia, where it had similarly faded away by 
virtue of barbarian settlement and tax exemption.'* He also informs us that 
Román soldiers who took Vandal wives attempted to assert ownership over 
the ‘Vandal estafe properties’ (rá BavSíAcov x®píoi)> which the imperial gov- 
ernment wished to acquire by escheat.'^ 

Significantly, Procopius further records that the Vandal landowners en- 
joyed access to substantial cash incomes derived from selling the food crops 
grown on their estafes, profiting from Africa’s role in interregional trade 
as a net exporter of Staples. ‘For’, he States, ‘the Vandals had plundered the 
Román domain for a long time and had transferred great amounts of money 
to Fibya, and since their land was an especially good one, ñourishing abun- 
dantly with the most useful crops, it carne about that the cash income de¬ 
rived from the goods grown there was not paid out to any other country in 
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the parchase of a food supply, but those who possessed the land always kept 
for themselves the income from it’7*^ In other words, like contemporary East 
Román large estates, such as that of the Apion family around the Egyptian 
City of Oxyrhynchus, the estates owned by the Vandal elite were highly 
commercialized and geared towards generating cash surpluses7^ Certainly, 
other incidental details contained within Procopius’ account would point 
towards the existence of a relatively highly monetized agradan economy, 
in which the Román army was expected to be able to parchase sapplies on 
the open market and forced reqaisitioning was discoaraged7^ This impres- 
sion, it shoald be noted, is confirmed by the namismatic evidence for Vandal 
Africa7^ It shoald be emphasised that there is no literary topos or tradition 
that woald have obliged Procopias to invent any of this. To reitérate, he is 
a primary soarce and an eyewitness to the State of affairs in Vandal Africa 
and shoald be treated as sach. 


Procopius and landed society in Ostrogothic Italy 

Procopias provides similarly asefal information with respect to landed so¬ 
ciety in Italy. He is entirely anambigaoas in his claim, for example, that the 
fifth centary had witnessed reqaests for land in Italy on the part of barbarían 
foederati, who had ‘demanded that they shoald divide with them the estates 
of Italy (roñí; ettI ttíí; ’lralíaí; áypoñí;)’;^^ ‘and they commanded Orestes to 
give them the third part {to tritimoriori)’ Odoacer gave them ‘the third part 
of the fields’ or ‘the third part of the estates (ró Tpirqpópiov tc5v áypcóv)’.^^ 
Was this ‘third part’ a physical landholding or jast a share of tax revenaes? 
That it was the former is strongly saggested by the fact that Procopias de¬ 
scribes how, ander Theoderic, ‘the Goths distribated amongst themselves 
the portion of the estáte properties (rrov xrapícov Tf|v poTpav) which Odoacer 
had given to his own followers’.^^ 

A hard-line follower of the Goffart thesis woald insist that phrases sach 
as ‘third part’ or ‘portion’ are safficiently ambigaoas that they coald refer 
to shares in the taxes levied on land rather than land itself The problem for 
sach an argament, however, is that, elsewhere. Procopias is again crystal 
clear that the acqaisition of prime agricaltaral land was a primary ambition 
of both the Gothic elite and the military rank and file. Of the avaricioas 
Prince Theodahad, for example. Procopias writes that he was ‘extraordinar- 
ily devoted to the parsait of money. This Theodahad’, he continaes, ‘had be- 
come master (Kúpioí;) of most of the estáte properties amongst the Tascans 
(tcóv év ToáoKOK; xropí®'v). For to have a neighboar seemed to Theodahad a 
kind of misfortane’.^^ The same Theodahad, we are told ‘was denoanced 
before Amalasantha by many Tascans, who stated that he had done vio- 
lence to all the people of Tascany and had, withoat canse, seized their es¬ 
tates, taking not only those of others bat especially those belonging to the 
royal hoasehold, which the Romans cali the patrimonium’ Theodahad is 
here accused of the direct and anambigaous appropriation of both prívate 
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and Crown lands. Procopius records that he went on to offer to surrender 
himself and his kingdom to Constantinople in return for estáte properties 
(xcopía), furnishing an annual income of twelve centenaria of gold (or just 
over 86,000 solidi)?^ Justinian is reported to have agreed to this, ordering 
that the estates of the royal household (rá xrapía ríjí; Paovkécoí; okíaí;) in Italy 
be assigned to Theodahad, thereby incidentally perhaps giving one a possi- 
ble sense of the extent of income from the Ostrogothic royal demesne at this 
time as a whole7' By way of comparison, the Egyptian aristocratic Apion 
family is recorded to have received, in the sixth century, about 13,000 solidi, 
by way of rental income from its estates around the city of Oxyrhnchus, 
whilst Constantino Zuckerman has inferred from the sources that, in the 
eighth century, the Papacy received about twice that from its extensivo es¬ 
tates in Sicily and Calabria7^ So, the Ostrogothic royal household may have 
received from its estates incomes equivalent to about six times the rental 
incomes derived from Oxyrhynchite estates of the Apion family and three 
times the income of the early medieval papacy. 

Procopius further records that, in Spain, the Visigothic Prince Theudis 
‘possessed a great deal of money and a largo estáte’ (psyáka xpiípara kuI 
Xcópuí; Trolkfíí;), from which he raised about two thousand soldiers, imply- 
ing that he divided up his property into landholdings held by his retain- 
ers in return for military Service - an arrangement envisaged in the Codex 
EuricianusP During the Gothic War, we are told, Totila collected both the 
taxes and revenues from the estáte properties of Apulia and Calabria ‘in 
place of the landowners (ávrl tc5v rá xrapía kekttipévcov)’.^'^ Significantly, in 
terms of the landholdings of the Gothic rank and file, we are told that, af- 
ter the capture of Witiges, Belisarius ordered the Goths who lived south of 
the River Po to ‘go to their own estates’ or ‘their own fields’ (Éí; áypoñí; roñí; 
(T(t)ETépon(;) ‘and care for them unmolested’.^^ Belisarius went on to confirm 
their security of property thereafter.^® 

In terms of economic conditions more generally in Ostrogothic Italy, as 
with respect to Vandal Africa, the testimony of Procopius once more points 
towards a relatively highly monetised and commercialised agrarian sector. 
Estates, as we have already seen, were assumed to produce cash incomes, 
and the Román army was able to supply itself by means of market trans- 
actions, or compulsory purchases with cash compensation. Thus, we are 
informed that ‘Belisarius, in his treatment of the peasants (roñí; áypoÍKouí;) 
won their affection because he showed so much restraint and such consider- 
ation for them that it never fell to their lot to suffer any violence ... Rather, 
all those whose land was visited by a large body of troops under his com- 
mand unexpectedly found that they were enriched; for they always set their 
own price upon everything sold to the soldiers’.^^ Likewise, on the eve of the 
Gothic War, ambassadors had attempted to dissuade Justinian from attack- 
ing by reminding him that, in the run up to the assault on Vandal Africa, 
the Ostrogothic authorities in Sicily had ‘not only refrained from hindering’ 
the Romans, ‘but quite zealously even gave free passage against the enemy 
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and provided a market in which to buy the necessary supplies, furnishing 
especially the multitude of horses’7* In contrast to his account of Vandal 
Africa, Procopius presents the land tax in Ostrogothic Italy as much more 
of a continuing reality, although it would appear that it was primarily levied 
on the properties of Román landowners, rather than Gothic ones {Wars^ll. 
vi.5-6), an arrangement also evident with respect to the legal sources from 
Visigothic Spain7^ By way of comparison, with respect to Africa, we are 
told that after the reconquest ‘it was no longer possible to find the revenues 
of the districts of Libya set down in order in documents, as the Romans 
had recorded them in former times, inasmuch as Geiseric had upset and 
destroyed everything at the beginning’.^^^ 


Procopius on land and society within the Empire 

Procopius thus had an eye for the contours of landed society. He also appre- 
ciated what made for agricultural prosperity. With respect to the región of 
the Jebel Auress in Africa, for example, he describes how the territory was 
blessed with ‘deep soil and level plains and easy roads, meadows good for 
pasture, parks full of trees, and plough-land everywhere. Springs bubble out 
from the cliffs there, their waters are placid, there are rippling rivers that 
flow chattering along and ... the grain-fields and trees on the mountains 
produce crops which are double in size compared to those which normally 
grow in the rest of Libya’.^^^ Here, we have an author who may have read the 
Geoponica for pleasure. 

At the same time, as intimated in the introduction, as well as providing 
insights into the structure of landed society, Procopius was keenly aware of 
the role of land in power dynamics and how struggles over mastery of the 
soil informed and fed into broader political struggles. In particular, Procop¬ 
ius emphasises the political significance within the East Román Empire of 
imperial grants and confiscations of land, which appear to have been as cen¬ 
tral to the effective workings of the imperial government in the sixth century 
as they would be in the Middle Byzantine period. This was at its most evi¬ 
dent with respect to border and frontier territorios, such as Armenia, where 
land grants were made to or removed from imperial clients with clear, stra- 
tegic intent. Procopius records, for example, how the emperor confiscated 
estáte properties (xrapía) and large villages (Kcopai) that had been owned in 
their entirety by members of the Armenian nobility and granted them by 
way of gift to his chosen favourite.'^^ These may well have been the ‘ancestral 
properties’ (yEVEapxiKá Tipáy^ara) referred to with respect to succession law 
in Armenia in J.Edict. 

Within the empire proper, Procopius’ account (especially that contained 
in the Secret History) reveáis an agrarian landscape and economy charac- 
terised by four key agents or interest groups. First were the agricultural 
labourers, peasants and small farmers already encountered, who formed 
much of the empire’s tax base. The sufferings of this group occasionally 
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elicit a measure of concern from Procopius. Henee, along with John Lydus, 
he denounces John the Cappadocian’s dismantling of the cursus velox in 
the diocese of Asia. Hitherto, he informs us, taxpayers in inland regions 
traversed by the cursus had sold animal fodder and supplies to the agents of 
the State and used the proceeds to pay their taxes. With the transportation 
System elosed down, farmers were denied ready aecess to a market through 
whieh they eould obtain eoin. Aeeordingly, their erops rotted in the field 
and the payment of taxes beeame inereasingly problematie.^'* Such eoncern, 
however, should not be overblown. So, for example, Proeopius describes 
the death of vast numbers of estáte labourers as a result of the Justinianie 
plague, primarily so as to exeite sympathy for their landowners and employ- 
ers, whose tax burden, he tells us, Justinian left undiminished.'*^ As well as 
being periodieally resistant to the agents of the State when it eame to tax 
demands and military requisitions, Proeopius also presents the peasantry 
as religiously obdurate: thus, he reeords that imperially sponsored Chris- 
tian missionary aetivity in the eountryside ‘seemed unholy to the rustie folk 
and they all resolved to make a stand against those who brought this mes- 
sage’.'*® Again, however, Proeopius emphasises the impaet of this obstinaey 
on landowners. When, for example, much of the Samaritan peasantry of his 
native Palestino was wiped out after lending its support to the rebellion of 
Julián, he tells us that ‘the land, whieh is the finest in the world, beeame des- 
titute of agrieultural workers. And for the masters of the estates (toTí; te tc5v 
Xcopícov KupíoK;)’, he eontinues, ‘who were Christians, this led to very serious 
eonsequenees. For it was ineumbent upon them ... to pay the huge annual 
tax, since no merey was shown’.^^^ The religious obstinaey of the Samaritan 
peasantry is, again, eonfirmed by imperial legislation.'*^ 

Second was the imperial government, whose agents are, predietably, pre- 
sented in the Secret History as harbingers of doom. As elsewhere, Proeopius 
plaees particular emphasis on the impaet on the agrarian eeonomy of 
foreed purehases and requisitions, and he provides a detailed eritique of the 
eompulsory assignment of the tax revenues of agri deserti through adiec- 
tio sterilum^^ Crown lands make a relatively ñeeting appearanee, although 
Proeopius does note that the imperial government eonfiseated many of the 
most produetive estáte properties in Afriea, whieh were added to the impe¬ 
rial demesne.^*^ 

Third were the great landowners and the members of the senatorial aris- 
toeraey, whom he refers to variously as the ‘masters of the estáte properties’ 
(oí Kupíoi Tcóv xrapícov) or the ‘owners of the estáte properties’ (oí kekttipévoi 
Tcóv xrapícov).^' These are the most eommon reeipients of Proeopius’ sympa¬ 
thy and empathy: at one point, he refers to those ‘eursed with the ownership 
of estáte properties’.Elsewhere, he deseribes how senatorial fortunes and 
properties were expressly earmarked by Justinian for confiseation.^^ In par¬ 
ticular, he reeords how the emperor took advantage of the Nika revolt and 
the support afforded it by members of the Constantinopolitan senate, to 
seize amongst the most profitable of its members’ landed properties, redue- 
ing them, he elaims, ‘to a life that was a lingering death’.^^^ The properties 
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of others, he claims, were confiscated on pretexts ranging from heresy and 
paganism to pederasty, or through falsified claims of intestacy.^^ 

This attack on aristocratic fortunes I have explained elsewhere in the con- 
text of the pressures incumbent upon emperors in the early sixth century 
to maximize the East Román state’s sources of revenue, so as to finance re- 
newed superpower warfare with Persia and also to restore the writ of impe¬ 
rial law and authority in the provinces in the face of burgeoning aristocratic 
patronage and power.^® The same pressures are likely to have informed the 
emperor’s policy, recorded by Procopius, of seizing what are presented as 
the extraordinarily wealthy religious foundations and landed estates of he¬ 
retical communities, both within the empire and the reconquered western 
territories. ‘For’, Procopius tells us, ‘they had treasures of gold and of silver 
and ornaments set with precious stones beyond telling or counting, houses 
and villages in great numbers, and a large amount of land in all parts of 
the World’. These properties, too, Justinian is recorded to have added to the 
imperial demesne.^^ 

The fourth great presence in the early Byzantine agrarian economy, by 
contras!, Procopius claims Justinian to have been eager to build up. This 
was, of course, the imperial Orthodox Church, which had been becoming 
an increasingly significant feature of the empire’s agrarian landscape since 
the fourth century. Procopius gives the impression that Justinian specifi- 
cally favoured the Church in land disputes, encouraging its agents to lay 
claim to the properties of others in the context of his broader assault on aris¬ 
tocratic landed interests or donating to the Church properties he had seized. 
Thus, he writes, ‘For he permitted the priests with comparative freedom to 
outrage their neighbours, and if they plundered the property of the people 
whose lands adjoined theirs, he would congratúlate them ... And in adjudi- 
cating such cases, he considered that he was acting in a pious manner if any 
man in the ñame of religión succeeded by his argument in seizing something 
that did not belong to him, and having won the case, got away scot free. 
For he thought that justice consisted in the priests’ prevailing over their 
antagonists. And he himself, upon acquiring by means which were entirely 
improper the estates of persons either living or deceased and immediately 
dedicating them to one of the churches, would feel pride in this pretence of 
piety, his object, however, being that title in these estates should not revert 
to the injured owners’.^^ 

Here, as elsewhere in the Secret History, however, there is some evidence 
to suggest that Procopius is effectively manipulating the legal evidence as 
a means of attacking the emperor. As just noted, ever since the fourth cen¬ 
tury, the Church had come to amass growing reserves of high-quality land. 
This property, since the fifth century, the Church had been forbidden from 
alienating, thereby effectively removing it from the land market. This would 
appear to have been a cause of growing resentment on the part of secular 
landowners and aristocrats, who coveted such prime agricultural real es¬ 
táte. Accordingly, in the late fifth and early sixth centuries, the Fmperor 
Anastasius (whose reign was highly amenable to aristocratic interests) had 
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permitted a modest loosening of the prohibitions on ecclesiastical alienation 
(in a measure preserved in an emended form in Codex lustinianus 1.2.17). 
This measure Justinian, whose commitment to the Church was unquestion- 
able, had put into sharp reverse, declaring, in J.Nov. 1, that the Anastasian 
law was repealed, all alienation of church property henceforth forbidden, 
and warning that his new constitution would ‘give licence to anyone who 
wishes to prosecute offences against it. Such a person who challenges an 
illegal act, and is the cause of pious assistance to holy institutions, will be 
praiseworthy and will escape the appellation of vexatious litigant’.^^ It is 
this law, I would suggest, that is probably the legal basis of Procopius’ accu- 
sation against Justinian. Procopius accuses Justinian of unfairly favouring 
the Church in legal disputes with respect to property, whereas, in fact, what 
he was probably chiefly trying to do was make it harder for lay landowners 
to eat into ecclesiastical estates, whilst also allowing Church lands that had 
been alienated under Anastasius to be clawed back. 

Likewise, elsewhere in the Secret History, Procopius describes how Jus¬ 
tinian colluded with the agents of the Church of Emesa to permit it to lay 
claim to estates that were not rightly its own, by permitting its agents to 
forge documents purporting to prove ancient claims to ownership and by 
extending the period with respect to which the Church could sue for the 
return of its property to one hundred years.®*^ Here, too, Procopius’ accu- 
sation can be seen to have been informed by contemporary legislation. In 
Codex 1.2.23 of 530, Justinian had indeed extended the limitation of claims 
with respect to church lands from forty to one hundred years, but the howls 
of protests from landowners and the bitterness of the litigation that ensued 
ultimately obliged him, in 541, to reverse the measure.^* As the emperor put 
it, ‘numerous cases have been launched under the licence of such legislation, 
and it is as if the concealed scars of ancient wounds have been re-opened’.®^ 
Procopius then, once more, reveáis something of the truth with respect to 
imperial policy, but not quite the whole truth. It is instructive nevertheless 
that Procopius the observar of Byzantine landed society and Procopius the 
lawyer were never that far removed. 

We perhaps see both these strands finally coming together in the Secret 
History in the case of Evangelus, a practicing lawyer from Procopius’ home- 
town of Caesarea. Procopius relates of his fellow townsman that ‘he was 
a man of no little distinction, who, since the breeze of fortune had blown 
favourably for him, had become the owner of other property and especially 
of much land. And later on he even purchased a village (KépT|v) on the sea- 
shore, Porphyreon by ñame, paying three centenaria of gold. Learning of 
this, the Emperor Justinian immediately took the place away from him, giv- 
ing him some small portion of its valué, with the remark that it would never 
be appropriate to the social standing of Evangelus, as an advócate, to be the 
owner of such a town’.^^ ‘But I shall say nothing more about this’, Procopius 
concluded. He did not need to. As his voluminous writings reveal, hell hath 
no fury like a lawyer scorned. 
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15 Scaliger’s lie? 

A note on “Project Procopius” 

Federico Montinaro 


The towering figure of Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1609) requires little in- 
troduction. Based in Leiden, he was a central figure of some of the earliest 
editions of East Román texts. Scaliger’s involvement ranged from person- 
ally editing to negotiating the loan of valuable manuscripts between fellow 
scholars, acting, as he himself put it, as an ergodioktes, a “superintendent.” 
One such case was the editio princeps of the Wars and the Buildings, the only 
known works of Procopius in Scaliger’s time. Dirk van Miert has recently 
written the history of this editorial endeavour in great detail, showing that 
the Dutch humanists’ interest in East Román history and Procopius in par¬ 
ticular did not stop at the Information on the Germanic peoples that they 
could gather from it, as the work of a Hugo Grotius, for example, may lead 
one to think.^ My contribution is much less ambitious. By clarifying one 
minor element in van Miert’s brilliant analysis, I hope to offer the solution 
to an overlooked seventeenth-century crime story. 

Scaliger’s correspondence makes clear that, by January 1595, he had 
entrusted Leiden colleague Bonaventura Vulcanius, the acclaimed edi¬ 
tor of the Gothic Wulfila Bible, with the edition of the Greek Procopius. 
Unfortunately, Vulcanius, later portrayed as a man of proverbial laziness, 
did not seem keen to attend to the work reasonably soon. In 1599, an exas- 
perated Scaliger considered for the first time the possibility of passing the 
job on to Augsburg philologist David Hoeschel, who was then engaged in the 
edition of Photius’s Bibliotheca? On 19 November 1601, Scaliger informad 
Hoeschel that Vulcanius had allegedly abandoned non consilium solum, sed 
et voluntatem edendi and only intended to produce a new Latin translation of 
Procopius’ works, another project Vulcanius would never bring to comple- 
tion.^ By 12 May 1602, Hoeschel had received Scaliger’s own copy of París. 
Gr. 1699 (a manuscript of the Wars belonging to the French politician and 
antiquarian Jacques-Auguste de Thou) and had already obtained another 
“Bavarian” manuscript of the Wars (cf Van Miert 379)."^ By September of 
the same year, Hoeschel was at work on Procopius with the blessing of Isaac 
Casaubon.^ Hoeschel’s edition was printed by Mark Welser, at Augsburg, 
in 1607.® It contained, beside the complete Wars, a fere duplo quam antea 
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auctior text of the Buildings. This, according to the foreword, was made pos- 
sible by supplementa provided by Charles Labbé at the hands of Casaubon. 

In fact, it is slightly inappropriate to speak of Heoschel’s edition of the 
Buildings as an editio princeps. A different redaction, substantially shorter 
than the one of today’s editions, had been edited, by Beatas Rhenanus at 
Basel three quarters of a century earlier, as an appendix to the Latín transla- 
tion of the first seven books of the WarsJ Suffice it to say that Rhenanus’ re¬ 
daction presents the same six-book structure as the longer one but seems to 
omit portions of the text. For this reason, it has traditionally been regarded 
as a medieval abridgement, a belief that I, following Glanville Downey, have 
questioned elsewhere.^ That is to say that at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, nobody even suspected that a manuscript bearing a longer 
redaction existed. In 1603, as everything had been arranged for Procopius to 
be published in Germany, Scaliger found out that, in fact, Vulcanius owned 
one such manuscript and intended to exploit it: 

“Vulcanius and I, who were dead in París, are still alive in Leiden by 
the grace of God. Your Procopius is going to be printed in Augsburg at 
Sir Mark Welser’s expense. Vulcanius threatens to have the Buildings of the 
same author printed, expanded by the half or more as compared with what’s 
been printed. But the good man’s mouth is bolder than his hand.”^ 

Vulcanius went only so far as to have a specimen quire printed in Lyon, 
which he circulated among his friends. On 7 June 1603, Scaliger gave confir- 
mation of this to Welser and Hoeschel, adding that Vulcanius did not intend 
to resume work on the Greek text of the Wars and inviting the two men “not 
to worry about the matter and to speed up their work.”'*^ 

Vulcanius’ thirteenth-century manuscript of the longer Buildings is pre- 
served in Leiden {Vulc. 56).'^ As for Hoeschel’s edition of the Buildings, it 
should be noted that it is a mere reproduction of Rhenanus’ short text, to 
which distinctive excerpts collected from a manuscript of the longer text 
have been added in brackets. The supplements only reach into the fourth 
book and this is no doubt the reason why they have normally been identi- 
fied with the similar excerpts found in Mon. Gr. 513. These also reach into 
the fourth book of the Buildings and bear, moreover, the endnote: Carolus 
Labbaeus descripsit ex vet. ms. (f 26 verso). Thus, the content of the Munich 
manuscript matches the “supplements” mentioned in Hoeschel’s fore¬ 
word. The manuscript also contains the entire Wars and was proven by the 
twentieth-century editor Jacob Haury to be the very blueprint for David 
Hoeschel’s edition, handwritten annotations on typographical matters in 
Hoeschel’s hand being found throughout the manuscript. 

A curious incident, however, is mentioned in a letter from Scaliger to 
the Augsburg publisher Welser, written shortly after the publication of 
Hoeschel’s Procopius: 

“I received the printed Procopius, but I’m surprised, and with good rea- 
son, to see that my manuscript hasn’t been yet returned to me. Vulcanius 
is upset with US, because he thinks that I passed on to you the supplements 
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to the Buildings. His supposition fails him in so far as you know that this is 
false. But a suspicious man won’t accept explanations. And this is one rea- 
son why I despair of seeing the translation of Procopius completed. Heinsius 
would already have taken up the task, had he not planned a three-month 
journey to France. Now this work only needs a couple of months to get done 
and this could certainly be done, while he himself keeps silent, by his abun- 
dant and strong intelligence, to which I’ve never seen anything similar, par- 
ticularly at his age, that is barely twenty-five. I do beg that my manuscript of 
Procopius be given back to me. Farewell.”^^ 

It is a mystery to me which manuscript Scaliger wanted back. What is cru¬ 
cial, however, is the object of Vulcanius’ claim. Van Miert believes that the 
“supplements to the Buildings” in question are supplements to a translation 
of the Buildings by Vulcanius. This is not, however, what Scaliger says. 
Such a translation is not attested anywhere else and one wonders what the 
point would be of bringing such a claim against Scaliger and Welser, who 
were perfectly entitled to make use of a work that they had commissioned to 
Vulcanius. Once we look at Hoeschel’s edition, it instead becomes obvious 
that Vulcanius was accusing Welser and Scaliger of publishing the longer 
Greek Buildings using not only the foreword’s “supplements” provided by 
Labbé through Casaubon but also Vulcanius’ material. In other words, 
Vulcanius, who had been known for years to possess the full Buildings, 
now believed that the supplements published in brackets in Augsburg de- 
rived from his own manuscript. This is an exceptionally strong claim and 
one against which, while being highly dismissive, Scaliger was aware that 
Vulcanius would accept no explanation. Should we also dismiss Vulcanius’ 
accusation? The content of a neglected manuscript would at first seem to 
suggest that we should not. 

Codex Scaligerianus 56b is a booklet made up of a single quire, which 
originally contained thirty folios. On folios one to twenty-nine recto, Scal¬ 
iger’s unmistakable Greek hand has collated the long text of books one to 
four of the Buildings upon the text of the 1531 Basel edition, in a fashion 
very similar to the one that we have observed in the Munich manuscript. 
The text of the supplements in the Scaligerianus displays all the errors that 
are peculiar to Vulcanius’ manuscript and there can be little doubt that it 
was (ultimately, as we shall see) dependent on it.'® But, there is an even more 
extraordinary characteristic in the Scaligerianus. Its original folio thirty has 
been cut off and a slip of paper has been glued in its place. This is larger 
than the original folios and need be folded in order to fit within size of the 
booklet (Figure 15.1). This new folio thirty displays an autograph note of 
Charles Labbé, containing a gloss of Hesychius on the Greek word indiktion 
otherwise transmitted, in the same genuine form, in Constantine VII’s De 
thematibusP Scaliger received the fragment, with no connection with Pro¬ 
copius’ Buildings, in November 1606, when he acknowledged receipt with 
little enthusiasm: “there was also, in your parcel, the fragment of Hesychius 
Illustrios, which is simply dull.”'^ In this connection, it should be observed 
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Figure 15.1 Leiden University Library, SCA 56b, folio 30"^ © Universiteit Leiden. 

that the supplements in the Munich manuscript depend not on a Parisian 
manuscript, as was mistakenly claimed by Haury, but on a manuscript re- 
lated to Vulcanius’, as is illustrated by the presence of the same distinctive 
errors we have observed in the Scaligerianus.^'^ In fact, the Munich manu¬ 
script may depend on the Scaligerianus for the Buildings, since it displays 
fewer supplements than the latter. 

At this point, the reader may have come to the irritating conclusión 
that Bonaventura Vulcanius was right. Scaliger made a partial collation 
on Vulcanius’ manuscript and sent it to Hoeschel. Before doing that, he 
took care to add to it Hesychius’ fragment, which displayed Labbé’s auto- 
graph note and made the Scaligerianus look as entirely the work of Charles 
Labbé. The Scaligerianus was then copied into the Munich blueprint, with 
the exception of the indeed quite useless gloss. The first-person signature, 
descripsi ex veteri manuscript, Carolus Labbaeus, became the third-person 
mark Carolus Labbaeus descripsit ex vet. ms. Fortunately, there is evidence 
that would appear to vindicate Scaliger. 
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In a letter to Hoeschel of 18 August 1606, Isaac Casaubon apologises for 
his delay in sending “extensive notes” {notas ubérrimas) on the Buildings 
from an “ancient manuscript,” together with “different readings” (diaforous 
graphas)}^ He finally sent them to Hoeschel on 29 August, the transcrip- 
tion having been carried out precisely by Charles Labbé7^ This chronol- 
ogy explains why, on 31 August 1606, a few months before his edition was 
printed, Hoeschel wrote to Scaliger that he still “hoped” {Jacta spe) to ob- 
tain Casaubon’s parasemeioseis?^ The supplements were still on their way 
to Germany. 

The most satisfying solution to the enigma is that Scaliger’s collage on the 
Scaligerianus was guiltless and that Casaubon and Labbé’s supplements, in- 
deed to be identified with those found in the Scaligerianus, were copied from 
a now lost copy or twin of Vulc. 56, then still preserved in París - or, perhaps, 
from this very manuscript, before it was acquired by Vulcanius. All in all, 
one must concede that this was a possibility so unlikely as to justify abun- 
dantly Vulcanius’ suspicion. 
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16 Epilogue^ 

Anthony KaldelUs 


The greatness of Procopius emerges from the combination of several virtues 
and choices. It might be worth stating what some of them are, so that they 
are not missed or, worse, taken for granted. Procopius was the only his¬ 
torian of the Román empire who not only covered the present reign in his 
narrative, down to the minute that he was writing, but also, in fact, devoted 
his Work to that reign. The norm was instead to reach down to the end of 
the previous reign and then stop, because the present was not a safe topic, 
assuming one intended to tell the truth. It was possible to cover the pres¬ 
ent reign by converting one’s history into a panegyric. Procopius does not 
do that, even though he was writing under a ruthless regime with a record 
of savagery. Modern historians of the sixth century rarely pause to note 
how fortúnate they are to have such a contemporary account. Moreover, 
Procopius did not only provide a relatively impartial and reliable account of 
the reign’s wars, but he also took the risk to write a parallel secret account 
exposing all that he could not say in the public work. Beyond the courage of 
this choice, we must credit the intellectual honesty with which he there cor- 
rects his own (necessary) lies and distortions. In addition, beyond Procopius 
himself, the very existence of this diptych should cause us to think twice 
about the works of other imperial historians alluding indirectly to present 
affairs. What secret histories of the present did they leave unwritten? 

The greatness of Procopius is also very much a function of his style, of his 
prose certainly, but I mean his narrative approach as a whole. His Greek is 
a joy to read and teach, being pellucid, even, and consistent. It makes you 
feel the presence of an author who has taken the trouble to write this sen- 
tence just so. Procopius knows how to tell a story, getting the pace, scope, 
and tone right. His digressions and asides are well timed and do not tax 
the reader. In the Wars, he offers a consistent view of human action and 
motivation; his impartial and seemingly detached stance cannot obscure 
his humanity, especially in the face of suffering. He is extraordinary in dis- 
closing the human side and cost of war in accounts that, in antiquity, tended 
to be rhetorically typecast.^ Among the topics that remain to be studied are 
Procopius’ psychology and ontology of action. His coverage has breadth 
and detail in the right proportions as a military historian. His Wars will not 
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be - cannot be - replaced by a modern account. He is clearly comfortable 
in the company of soldiers and admires their struggles. In terms of clarity 
and drama, he is among the very best ancient historians of war. He appre- 
ciates the more Homeric aspects of war, but is critical of its political side: 
the ambitions of kings bring suffering to their subjects, and he does not 
allow the glory of war to obscure that. He does not hesitate to cali out the 
bad decisions and wicked plans of those in power, setting a high standard 
for courage in this regard. He sides with the Romans, except when they are 
causing carnage: he calis them out here too. He is perfectly capable of ad- 
miring the martial struggles of the enemy when he is in the right or behaving 
better (e.g., Totila’s Goths in Italy), which makes him rare among historians. 
He praises “enemies of the State” and exposes the crimes of many of his own 
ruler’s men. The balance among imperial writers usually tilted in the other 
direction. 

Procopius’ prose has other “great” features that I will turn to below. How- 
ever, is it true that he offers “little that encourages the reader to pause and 
reflect”? (See Whitby’s contribution to this volume.) This says more about 
the reader than the text; at any rate, it depends entirely on the reader’s her- 
meneutical assumptions and on how much stimulation he or she requires in 
order to be stimulated. Here, we run into conñicting deep-seated assump¬ 
tions, instincts even, that have been shaped by training and annealed by 
long scholarly practico. Awareness has increased in recent decades about 
the extent to which ancient historians also used the techniques and generic 
modes of ancient rhetoric, but Procopius studies have, for the most part, not 
moved much past the categories panegyric, invective, and ekphrasis, and 
those are applied conservatively too. The rhetorical handbooks, however, 
contain explicit instructions for saying one thing but meaning something 
else or much more, for example, when you are in fear of your audience. This 
is often discussed under the category of “figured speech.”^ It requires inter- 
pretation and, inevitably, subjectivity. Beyond a point, conflicting readings 
cannot be resolved definitively. For example, if one reader sees irony, hu¬ 
mor, or broad implications in a statement and another does not, we face an 
aporta. There is, in our field, a traditional bias against seeing anything in the 
text other than its primary referents, i.e., the specific people or places that it 
is about on the surface. According to this approach, the text is only surface; 
there are no depths and no heights. Moreover, the more general statements 
made in the text (for example, in the speeches) are seen as just the banal and 
generic producís of late Román rhetoric. 

This approach presents itself as conservative, guarded, skeptical, and 
judicious, less prone to “over-interpret” a text or to flights of fancy. It is, 
however, a choice made within specific hermeneutical horizons, and it may 
or may not be appropriate for a given text. If it is not, it results in fíat read¬ 
ings that fail to see what is being said past the surface. The result may be a 
trivialization of a text that really operates on múltiple levels."^ I do not know 
what is more troubling: readers of Procopius who do not pause and think. 
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or those who do but are afraid to say what they think, lest they be held up 
to the same standards of proof that we demand for, say, dating a battle. In 
wide swaths of classical studies, by contrast, the expectation is that texts are 
typically subversive, ironic, and require reflection. If our minimalists are 
unconvinced by flights of fancy, they should brace themselves for what is to 
come, as young scholars from classics turn to later texts. 

In my 2004 monograph and in numerous subsequent publications, I have 
made the case for various types of three-dimensional readings of Procopius’ 
text, especially its dynamic engagement with classical texts. Rather than 
repeating those conclusions, I would prefer here to open more fronts, less 
through systematic analysis and more as a gestures towards the directions 
that future scholarship might well take. 

We need to re-engage with the texture and personality of Procopius’ 
Greek text, which is so often allusive - also, with the ontology of its nar¬ 
rativo forms, and how it operates on the mind of its readers. We should 
take into account that some readers are more likely to imaginatively reflect 
than others (some may simply want the military facts). There is a question 
of presence, absence, what is stated, and what is implied. The structure of 
his dramas often relies on scenes that he invites us to imagine, and they 
sometimes carry a potential comic charge. How do they work for you? What 
do you imagine when Procopius explains how the Vandals had become 
corrupted by the luxuries of Román civilization in Africa?^ Among other 
things, we hear that they “had as many banquets as they could and were 
studious practitioners of all the arts of sex (spya rá ácppoSícna Tiávra auroTí; 
év pEA.éTT| TiolA-fí fjoKTivTO)” (Wars 4.6.9). Does the incongruous use of pEA.éTT| 
and fjoKTivTo make you too smile? What exactly do you think these Vandals 
were doing? I can imagine this line causing laughter if read out in the right 
way at a late Román theatron. What about the troubles of the young hero 
Artabanes? He was prevented by Theodora from marrying the emperor’s 
niece, because he had a wife back home in Armenia, whom he had set aside 
many years ago “on account of one of those reasons which typically causes 
wives to be hostile to their husbands” {Wars 7.31.12). For a moment, we im¬ 
agine that, of course, we know what that might be, but if we think about it 
further, we realize that we really do not. Procopius has briefly normalized 
what might otherwise be the subject of a Menandrian comedy. It sticks with 
US, at least until the next page, when we read that the conspirator Arsakes 
began to “reproach Artabanes, without relenting either day or night, saying 
that he always picked the wrong times to altérnate between being manly and 
androgynous” {Wars 7.32.5). Yes, that kind of abuse might be what causes 
men to set their wives aside, only here it is transposed to the formation of a 
plot. Artabanes cannot catch a break. 

Consider Procopius’ discussion of the North African confessors who 
could speak even after their tongues had been cut out by the Vandals. Yet 
two of them, he adds, lost that ability after they had sex with some prosti¬ 
tutas in Constantinople {Wars 3.8.4). What reflections does this stimulate: 
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grotesque, comic, or moralizing? One might conclude that they were pun- 
ished for this sexual transgression, though the narrative logic is weird, in 
that a (rhetorically) immoral act of sex belatedly causes the natural effect 
that the prior Vandal atrocity should have had. The incongruity is caused by 
the disruption of our expectations of genre: what kind of story are we in? No 
other report of these famous tongueless confessors reports the matter of the 
prostitutes, because, in their narrative logic, these men stand for steadfast 
faith and its divine confirmation through a miracle. What genre are we in 
when these superheroes lapse and lose their powers? Does hagiography pre¬ 
pare US for this turn of events? Would it not be easy to get audience laughter 
from this too, if the story is told in the right way? 

The siege of Petra (in 550) is recounted in a dramatic military narrative 
(for what follows, see Whately’s contribution to this volume). The Román 
general Bessas tries to climb one of the ladders but falls to the ground, and 
the enemy begins to shoot at him from above. His bodyguards rush to make 
a Wall of shields around him, whereupon a sudden parenthetical claim, in- 
serted at the point of máximum narrative impact, tells us that Bessas could 
not get up because “he was both obese and extremely oíd.” However, he was 
not at a loss for what to do: he ordered his men to drag him by his feet, which 
some of them did, while others held their shields above him. In this way, he 
was pulled away to safety and managed to stand up again {Wars 8.11.48-51). 
The martial valor and heroism that Procopius set us up to expect (in extrav- 
agant terms at 8.11.41) suddenly here turn comic. Marión Kruse suggests 
that this alindes to the Homeric motif of the corpse of the dead hero dragged 
off the battlefield, but here played for laughs.® Moreover, beyond the change 
of tone in military narrative, it causes us to pause and think about politics 
too. Bessas was still a general when the Wars was released, a work that ex¬ 
poses his criminal and borderline treacherous misconduct in the last siege 
of Rome. Are there other imperial historians who wrote this way about a 
regime’s generáis in real time? 

There is a mastery of the Greek language at work here. Consider the fa¬ 
mous speech of Theodora during the Nika riots, surely Procopius’ concoc- 
tion in its reported form. It begins with a syntactically complex sentence, 
a bit of a head-spinner on the first take,^ after which the empress comes 
down to a set of aphorisms, then hammers the men with a series of short, 
emotionally charged declarations designed to shame them. It is a carefully 
modulated performance. The first sentence is specifically about not debating 
the propriety of a woman offering advice to the men and is couched in such 
a way as to set them verbally on the defensive. By the time they (and we) have 
grasped what was just said, Theodora has already moved on. The formal 
structure of the sentence thereby implicitly answers the dilemma that it itself 
ostensibly circumvents, as anyone who can say something like this is fit to 
offer advice.^ 

The text of Procopius often causes me to pause and refiect, for exam- 
ple, about why a particular word is being used, what genre we are suddenly 
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in, and how he has manipulated our expectations to point his story in an- 
other direction, even if only in a brief flash. This is delibérate, intensive, and 
artful. The text is nuanced and supple, opening passageways to other texts 
and alternating among genres in tone. The Secret History, in particular, is a 
roller coaster of genre modulation, textual allusion, and slippery words. In 
addition, as Peter Van Nuffelen shows in this volume, Procopius has worked 
a considerable degree of self-conscious reflection into his text on the work- 
ings of language and its relation to a changing world. In all, there is a great 
deal of enjoyment and intellectual stimulation to be had here. I wish more 
scholars would tell us why they enjoy reading Procopius and what he incites 
them to think. This is not the overriding principie and goal of scholarly 
analysis, of course, but it is a legitimate part of it, and it would recover more 
of the greatness of Procopius. 

Another relatively unexplored area is the materiality of Procopius’ prose, 
the way in which it structures, textures, surfaces, and fleshes out a world 
for US. He was a self-consciously material writer, refuting late modern as- 
sumptions about late antiquity by deliberately eschewing metaphysical re- 
alities in favor of earthly ones: rivers and mountains and such ( Wars 8.6.10). 
He embeds his society in a material context, both natural and built, and 
highlights the glittering things that his contemporaries coveted. I am hope- 
ful that Turquois’ dissertation, revised as a book,^ will flnally help us to 
understand not only how Procopius produced a literary simulacrum of 
sixth-century experience - a rhetorical ekphrasis of it - but also constructed 
and still conditions our experience of its materiality. Anyone who tries to 
visualize Hagia Sophia in its original form will see how deeply this may run 
(but think also about sex, weapons, wounds, plagues, and forts). 

I would like to say more about language and its enjoyment, but I must 
turn to ideas. My earlier work on Procopius was concerned primarily with 
politics, especially the representation of the regime of Justinian, and only 
secondarily with religión. I will say only a few words about the latter is- 
sue, because I intend to revisit it in the future, after more reactions have 
been published that better reveal the assumptions made in the Christian 
reading of his work. I now understand better than I did back in 2004 that 
Christianity is not the object of study among many scholars working on “late 
antiquity,” but rather it is its very framework. Its various modalities (textual 
and other) have been pulled and stretched to encompass nearly everything, 
so the basis of this “Christian sixth century” is an inflnitely malleable 
Christianity. The question for the fleld has not been whether its writers were 
Christians but to explore the various ways how they were. Ambiguities are 
resolved always in one direction, though there is no compelling reason to 
do so, beyond the dictates of the framework itself This has been a produc- 
tive and exciting intellectual experiment, to see how far the model may be 
stretched, but it probably has few growth arcas left, and one of its casualties 
has been the “pagans,” an uncooperative, even embarrassing, irritant. They 
are marginalized, or their existence is denied, or they are seen as socially 
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and culturally (i.e., functionally) equivalent to Christians, and are some- 
times seen as content, if not enthusiastic, with what was going on religiously 
around them.'° In addition, the fact of religious dissimulation, amply at- 
tested in the evidence, has to be occluded for this picture of religious har- 
mony and tolerance to work. The hermeneutics of Christianization among 
scholars of late antiquity has not yet learned to cope with dissimulation: it 
absolutely requires “sincerity.” Yet, this is a remarkably tone-deaf reaction 
to the facts of power in the later empire (if it is not an alignment with them). 
Consider that Justinian forcefully demanded that his subjects and certainly 
his officials be Orthodox; insisted, moreover, that they be sincere in this 
profession; imposed severe restrictions on those who did not comply; and 
punished apostasy with death. In what world is this a context in which au- 
thors cióse to the court could express themselves freely?^^ 

The pendulum of these scholarly trends and attitudes will eventually 
swing back, and late Román paganism will be recognized again. This may - 
indeed, should - sound absurd or even lamentable to those who are en- 
trenched within the current hermeneutical circle. With regard to Procopius 
specifically, I note only a curiosity. In my 2004 book, I argued that he was 
intellectually not a Christian and specifically avoided the conclusión that 
he was a “pagan,” though that is almost invariably how it has been taken 
by those who insist on labeling him a Christian. This instinctive labeling, 
however, bebes the field’s professed goal of “breaking down polarities” and 
dismantling the allegedly “artificial” constructs “pagan” and “Christian.” 
It turns out, after all, that there is little room for genuine intellectual dif- 
ference and idiosyncrasy: there are only pagans and Christians, and in this 
case only Christians. By insisting on firm identities, the field reveáis its pri- 
orities, which do not inelude unaffiliated intellectual “fiuidity.” Procopius 
was precisely such a case: not pagan, but not Christian either, unless we 
define the latter a priori as encompassing everything. 

Politics and war are central axes in Procopius’ work. There was a danger 
that here too he would be folded into the background ideology of the re¬ 
gime, despite all the efforts that he took to distance himself from it, and that 
he would be seen not only as a spokesman for Justinian’s theocratic kingship 
but as a cheerleader for many of its particular policies, including the wars. 
This trend seems now to have abated, and it is more widely granted that 
Procopius articulates a broad critique of the regime. Had an emperor more 
to his liking taken the throne, it is, of course, likely that he might have pro- 
duced more conventional supportive literature for him, but the opposition 
to Justinian was not merely personal: it was a function of both policy and 
ideology, and can be traced throughout the three works in various modali- 
ties. There are some obvious places to look for this and some not-so-obvious 
places, and our job as scholars is to look for the latter. That means, again, 
we have to pause and refiect. 

The requirement to do so begins at the very start of the text, namely its 
preface. The comparison of archers I have always found bizarre, though I 
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have never been able to explain it satisfactorily and have tried twice, in print. 
The analysis in this volume by Basso and Greatrex is excellent and goes a 
way towards explaining how the preface was composed. Nevertheless, it still 
leaves me wondering about those archers. I am happy to report that Marión 
Kruse and Joey Lipp have cracked this riddle and will publish their interpre- 
tation elsewhere. It turns out that the comparison is not related to Procopius’ 
polemical political project, as I suspected, but to his authorial project. I will 
leave them to make the case. The moment I heard it I knew it was right. Of 
course, this reaction too is a function of hermeneutical expectations. Are 
we prepared to read a text for symbolic substitution, allegory, and meton- 
ymy, for the use of a small thing to point to a big one and for a story to ex- 
press an idea? These are routine moves in classical scholarship, because these 
were basic attributes of ancient writing. They are becoming more routine in 
scholarship on early Christian texts too, but the study of the secular writ- 
ers of late antiquity (especially the historians) has lagged behind somewhat, 
stuck on “panegyric vs. invective.” It is here that the greatest advancements 
in the study of Procopius remain to be made: what ideas do his stories sug- 
gest? There are many places where deeper associations are shouting to be 
heard. There is, for instance, the Davidic tale of Aeimachos (“He-who-fights- 
always”), which has to be read against the burning of the church.'^ 

Despite the “guarded” skepticism of those who see the first stories of 
the Persian War as just an incomplete, garbled, and anecdotal account of 
fifth-century history, or just light entertainment, the sequence of the Persian 
kings there follows a very specific symbolic order: virtuous nobility, aggres- 
sion tempered by honor, greed accompanied by faithlessness, and finally, 
tyranny. Is this just inadequate reporting on the part of the author, who is 
using his sources in an oddly selective way, or is he setting up a moral schema 
that descends into a world ravaged by two tyrants, on both the Román and 
the Persian sides? Perhaps it is only a coincidence that this schema matches 
the sequence of regimes that leads to tyranny in Book 8 of Plato’s Republic. 
Or are we allergic even to the idea that characters in a work of history may 
represent moral attributes arranged in a certain kind of order? Such orders 
were available in ancient political thought and surely formed part of Pro¬ 
copius’ mental repertoire. To the sequence of kings in the Persian War, we 
can compare the same in Clement of Alexandria’s Stromata 1.24: there is, 
first, divine kingship, which brings prosperity; the second kind is defined by 
its spirited quality; the third is interested only in winning and dominating; 
and the fourth is subordinated to the passions (namely, it is a tyranny). In 
fact, the “introductions” to each of the three wars set up thematic concerns 
- both military and political - that come to the fore later on in the narrative. 
A striking example is Procopius’ praise of Theodoric the Great at the start 
of the Gothic War, brilliantly analyzed in this volume by Pazdernik. To the 
degree that the war in Italy had an “ideological” component, it was a dispute 
over the legacy and standing of that ruler, and here too the historian devi- 
ates markedly from the position of his own emperor. 
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In sum, I continué to believe that Procopius was a bold historian and 
clever writer, rather than a mediocre repórter. His language is textured, in- 
telligent, and allusive in ways that we have only begun to understand. He 
cannot be tamed fully by modern categories of analysis such as genre. He 
had an original perspective on his era, which we falsely normalize when we 
try to overwrite his text with ideological constructions of a formal order 
that emanate from the court. His engagement with the classical tradition 
was not a superficial affect of his rhetorical training but the source of his 
greatness as a writer. Our writing about him needs, on some level and at 
least some of the time, to convey a sense of why we enjoy reading him. 

What is next in the study of Procopius’ politics? My thoughts in this regard 
have lately drifted more and more not to Procopius himself but to Justinian. 
The links between them are becoming denser, though not in a way that sup- 
ports the notion of Procopius as a “court historian,” an expression still in 
use.^^ In his contribution to this volume. Marión Kruse makes explicit how 
Procopius wrote parts of his history specifically to counter Justinian’s prop¬ 
aganda. In this view of their relationship, the historian is posterior. However, 
in his contribution, Lillington-Martin interestingly shows how we may invert 
it. Procopius the Tiápsópoglquaestor of Belisarios may have joined in the draft- 
ing of the reports that then formed the basis of imperial edicts for the newly 
conquered provinces (to be discussed later by Procopius the historian...). 
This was a tangled relationship; its layers of textual ontology have yet to be 
worked out. I will add a curiosity of my own from the realm of imperial art. 
Russian pilgrims to Constantinople in the later Byzantine period report that 
before the famous equestrian statue of Justinian in the Augoustaion there 
stood three shorter columns, on each of which knelt a barbarían king, offer- 
ing his cities up to the emperor.''* This testimony may be unreliable, though 
it is not ridiculous on the face of it (and the late date of testimony about any 
monument of Constantinople is a weak argument against its reliability). The 
equestrian statue and its three (possible) satellites were erected in 544, while 
Procopius was composing the Wars. Did the tripartite structure of that text 
imitate the most visible architectural representation of Justinian’s wars in 
the City, transposing the material artistic to the textual? 

To return to Justinian himself, there is too much that we still do not yet 
understand about his regime. Further progress in the study of the Secret 
History in particular will require working out the actual policies of the re¬ 
gime, especially on the socio-economic level. So far, we have invested in 
the study of ideology, rhetoric, representation, imagery, textuality, religión, 
ecclesiastical history, the making of the Corpus, buildings, military strat- 
egy, fortifications, and prosopography. Yet many of Justinian’s laws concern 
property, money, and administration, and they are the target of so much of 
the Secret History, yet we do not understand them as well, whether in intent 
or effect. Each of his enactments will have to be studied within the long- 
term history of Román law and prácticos of inheritance, slavery, property, 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and so on. At the moment, the emperor’s motives 
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and methods can appear as sui generis and revolutionary.'^ This poses the 
challenge of interpreting an inventive author against the background of his 
equally opaque subject. 

The laws tell us what Justinian said he wanted to accomplish and it is easy 
to report his claims, but it is not easy to understand the real reasons behind 
the various enactments. Scholars in our day and age should not have to be 
reminded that we cannot trust what rulers say about themselves and their 
intentions. But the same is true about seemingly dissident authors who claim 
to be defending the regime’s victims. We need to know whether Justinian 
had a policy or only ad hoc measures; whether the actual effects of his laws 
were the intended ones (Procopius often says not); and whether the intended 
effects were the stated one (Procopius sometimes says not here too). What 
we need is a return to traditional institutional and socio-economic research 
that uses papyrological, legal, and narrative evidence to reconstruct the pol- 
icies of the regime (Sarris has done excellent work in this direction, including 
in this volume). Was Justinian a Champion of the oppressed, or did he only 
claim to be that? Depending on how we understand the regime, Procopius 
could be a principled repórter of its crimes, failures, and disastrous wars; a 
spokesman for a reactionary plutocracy; or something in between. As he is 
not just a source for us but a presence and a matrix, the difference matters. 


Notes 

1 The editors asked me to write a personal reflection on developments since my 
2004 monograph, Procopius of Caesarea, taking the present papers into consid- 
eration, and point towards possible future directions. The result may be inade- 
quate on any one of those counts, but at least it is brief. All the chapters in this 
volume were thought-provoking, even if I was not able to refer to all of them 
separately (also, by design and consent, I was given all but one). 

2 B. D. Shaw, “War and Violence,” in Late Antiquity: A Cuide to the Postclassical 
World, ed. G. W. Bowersock et al. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1999), 130-169, here 132-133. 

3 Among many texts that can be cited, see Hermogenes, Invention and Method: 
Two Treatises from the Hermogenic Corpus, ed. H. Rabe, tr. G. A. Kennedy 
(Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2005), 187-197. 

4 Proponents of this approach have explained to me at conferences that it is appro- 
priate for all ancient texts, including, for example. Plato. 

5 For the function of this passage, see A. Kaldellis, Ethnography after Antiquity: 
Foreign Lands and Peoples in Byzantine Literature (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2013a), 19-21. 

6 Marión Kruse, personal communication. 

7 Wars 1.24.33: Tó pév ynvaiKa sv ávhpáoi pf| xpfívai rokpav f) év xolq áTioKvoñoi 
vsavisúsoOai, róv Tiapóvra oipai Kaipóv hKioxa écpsivai 5ia0KO7isT00ai, síxs Taúrri 
EÍT6 akkri 7iT| vopi0Téov. 

8 For other aspects of Theodora’s speech, see A. Kaldellis, Procopius of Caesarea: 
Tyranny, History, and Philosophy at the End of Antiquity (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 2004b), 36-37,123-126. 

9 E. Turquois, Envisioning Byzantium: Materiality and Visuality in Procopius of 
Caesarea (DPhil. dissertation, Oxford University, 2013). 
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10 E.g., Alan Cameron, The Last Pagans of Rome (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2011). The annoyance of J. Barnes, “Proclus and Politics,” in Politeia in Greek 
and Román Philosophy, eds. V. Harte and M. Lañe (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013), 168-188, is revealing. 

11 I have known sénior academics, wielding extraordinary amounts of institutional 
and informal power, who believe that their gradúate students and júnior col- 
leagues sincerely agree with their own scholarly views and have the same likes 
and dislikes. The latter tell different stories off the record. 

12 Wars 2.11.8-13; cf. A. Kaldellis, “Procopius’ Persian Wdr: A Thematic and Liter- 
ary Analysis,” in History as Literature in Byzantium, ed. R. Macrides (Farnham, 
UK: Ashpte, 2010), 253-273. 

13 N. Schibille, Hagia Sophia and the Byzantine Aesthetic Experience (Farnham: 
Ashgate, 2014), 14. It is not entirely wrong, but it is misleading. 

14 G. P. Majeska, Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth andFifteenth 
Centuries (Washington, D.C.; Dumbarton Oaks, 1984), 136-137, 184-185, com- 
mentary at 240; C. Mango, “The Triumphal Way of Constantinople and the 
Golden Gate,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 54 (2000): 173-188, here 181, accepts 
them. 

15 K. Harper, Slavery in the Fate Román World, AD 275-425 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011) 421,455. 
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